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Of Workmen as | 
Aid to Industry, 


Public Health Service States | 
Two Per Cent of Popula- | 
tion Ill Daily, Losses | 
Borne by Employer 





| 
| 
| 


Education Advecated. | 
To Reduce Burden 


Competition With Foreign Na-| 
tions, Report Shows, De- 
‘pends Upon Protection of} 
- Wage Earners | 





Better health for the worker is be- 
coming more and more a matter of 
economic necessity as well as a mat- 
ter of humanitarian and, philan- 
thropic interest to the people en- 
gaged in industry and investments to 
promote the health of the worker 
should be regarded in one respect as 
being as sound as any other business 
investment, it was stated orally Nov. 
26 at the Public Health Service. 


If the younger generations are to, 
be educated for white-collar jobs and 
immigration continues to be re- 
stricted, it was stated, the issue is 
up to industrial America to conserve, 





@ increase the skill, and prolong the | 


life of the existing human material | 
during the years of economic ac- 
tivity. 
Two Per Cent Ill Daily 

The following information was also 
furnished bythe Service: | 

About 2 per cent of the population of | 
the United States, it was stated, are ill | 
every day of the year; that is, about 
2,450,000 people are continually disabled 
of which one-third are workers. It is 
said, the Service declared, that a large 
percentage of the burden of the eco- 
nomic losses because of illness is borne, 
either directly or indirectly, by industry. 

Barring ind iak accidents, approxi- 
mately 12 pet cent of the-population are 
everye yoar disabled.for a -period of—a 
week or. longer due to illness. If one 
were to include industrial accidents one 
could raise that percentage to 13; that 
is, one out of every 10 people should 
anticipate at least seven days of illness 
during the course of a year. 
4 There are, according to estimates, 28,- 
000,000 wage earners and 8,000,000 sal- 
ary earners, a total of 36,000,000 workers 
in the United State «nd on the basis of 
time lost every year by working people 
each person loses. seven days annually 
through illness, which means a total of 
252,00,000 days every 12 months. This 
represents large financia® losses. 

According to a recent statement in the 
Medical Bulletin of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
10 per cent of our people were patients 
in hospitals in 1927. The bulletin also 
furnishes the following information: 

Tuberculosis Toll Heavy 

The report of the Fed: vated Engineer- | 
ing Societies in 1921 on waste in indus- 
try estimated that tuberculosis alone cost 
the United States $500,000,000 a year; 
the 1929 death rate is only one-third the | 
figure for 1911, and tuberculosis is soon 
destined to be displaced as one of the 
leading causes of death. 

It is not only good common sense, but | 
good business sense as well to reduce 
this burden by education, the develop- 


| 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 





New Jersey Ruling 
‘On Eight-hour Day 


Road Department Shop Em- 
ployes May Work Overtime 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Nov. 26. | 
Shop employes of the State Highway | 
Department are not prohibited by law 
from working more than eight hours a 
day, according to an oral ruling yester-| 
day by the Civil Service Commission. | 
Chapter 248, Laws of 1911, probits em- | 
ployes on public works from working 
more than eight hours except in cases 
of emergency, Complaint was lodged 
with the Commission by the International 
Association of Machinists that employes 
at the department shop were working | 
more than eight hours a day. It was 
held by the Commission that the shop 
activities do not come within the classi- 
fication of public work. 


New York to Provide 
Funds for New Hospital 


State of New York: 
Albany, Nov. 26. 

The New York Legislature will appro- 
priate $20,000,000 early in January for 
construction of new State hospitals and 
additions, according to an agreement 
reached by Acting Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman and leaders of the legislature in 
a conference called by Mr. Lehman, he 
announced Noy. 25. 

The leaders, he said’ authorized him 
to spend $110,000 immediately to em- 
ploy additional architects to rush the 

ns. 

“This step is being taken,” Mr, Lehman 
said “to aid the unemployment situation. 
Uusually appropriations are not made | 
until March. By making them in Janu- 
ary and preparing the plans at once we 
ean furnish work for about 5,000 persons | 
during the Winter, 

The hospital appropriations are to be, 





ue authorized by the voters Nov. 4, 


\ ae stated. 4 
a | 


ae mostly from the $50,000,000 bond | 


| orally Nov. 


he 
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Guarding Health | Wheat Below Dollar a Bushel 


In Avoidable, 





Says Mr. Legge 





Farm Board Chairman Declares Adjustment of Crop to | 


' Demands Would Prevent Lower Price; Advocates 
Law to Restrict Speculation in Grain 





WHEAT prices should not drop below | or less than five years until Russia would | 


$1 a bushel if production is ad- 
justed to domestic needs, it was stated 
26 by Alexander Legge, 
Chairman of the Federal Farm Board. 

“As a country we should get on a do- 
mestic basis in wheat production and 
marketing. and forget world trade as 
soon as possible,” Mr. Legge said. “When 
Russia gets back on the market in full 
strength, dollar wheat at Liverpool will 
be unusual unless some world economic 
condition forces up the price.. This need 
not .affect. the American. market. if we 
adjust crops to our needs.” 

Mr. Legge said that ii had been esti- 
mated that Soviets had shipped 19,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat this year, but in 
reality they had already shipped three 
times that amount to certain European 


reach a commanding place on the market, 


| Mr. Legge said in all probability the time 


would be shorter than that. 


“The grain surplus is being. reduced | 


jevery day by feeding all varieties of 
| grain, notably wheat, to livestock,” Mr. 
| Legge said. “Well over 200,000,000 
| bushels of wheat will be fed this year, 
| it is estimated. 

“Everyone in the feeding business 
| should buy all required grain now, not 
necessarily because wheat prices will go 
up, but because wheat at present is a 
cheap and profitable: food: for livestock. 

“Likewise the hcuseholder: ought to 


| purchase flour and cereal now for future | 


|use.. Such purchases would have a good 
| effect on the market.” 


In response to the recent proposals 


Guited States Bail 
Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT oF DissENT From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BopIES ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1930 


This paper is in 
two sections: 


SECTION I. 


American Legion 
Asks President to 
Help Its Program 


Sales of Oysters 
H igh in December 
| Survey of Consumption Re- 


veals Each Person Eats | 
4.2 Pounds a Year 





' 

National Legislative Plans 
Call for Improved Hospi- 
tals for Disabled Veterans 
Now Lacking Treatment 


(THE annual per capita consumption | 

of oysters is 4.2 pounds and house- | 
wives serve oysters, according to indi- | 
vidual tastes, from one to 122 times | 
each year, it was disclosed in a survey 
by the Bureau of Fisheries among 
1,400 housewives, the results of which 
were made public Nov. 26 in the an- 
nual report of Henry 9’Malley, Com- 
missioner of the Bureau. 

The pint was found to be the favor- 
ite container for oysters.. The follow- 
ing additional information was given 
in the report: 

During 1929 the Bureau conducted a 
survey of the wholesale and retail mar- 





‘Acceleration of Work 
Sought to Aid Idle 





Reduction of Intetest Rates 


justed Compensation 
keting of oysters. This was made in On Adjust p 


cooperation with the Oyster Growers Loans Is Requested in Com- 
and Dealers: Association of America, | Su tter 

and with certain State officials. In this | mander’s Lette 

survey 1,393 housewives and 127 deal- 
ers were visited in 14 cities scattered 
through 13 States in the section of the 





The American Legion’s national legis- 
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tha 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


|'Weather Reaches 
Extremes in Week 


Unusually High and Low Tem- 
peratures Recorded in 
Different Sections 


HE eastern portions of the country 

experienced unusually high temper- 
atures, while the West suffered from a 
cold: wave not usual for this time of 
the year, according to the Weekly 
Weather and Crop Bulletin issued 
Nov. 26 by the Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture. (The full 
text of the Bulletin is printed on 
page 4.) 

It was especially warm for the sea- 
son from the central Mississippi and 
Ohio valleys northward and northeast- 
ward. This condition is contrasted 
with subzero weather in the West. 
Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, reported 
the lowest temperatuie for the week, 
four degrees below zero. In the Great 
Plains States temperatures - were 
nearly normal, but from New Mexico 
and Arizona northward the week was 
as much as 16 degrees colder than the 
seasonal average. 





T should be our earnest en- 
deavor to profit, and to see 
t the nation shall profit, by the 


example and experience of govern- 


ment.” 


—Chester A. Arthur, 


President of the United States, 


1881-1885 


YEARLY 
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Leaders Confer 


As Opening of 
Congress Nears 


Plans Are Being Arranged in 
Senate as Arrival of 
Speaker Longworth Is 
Awaited in House 


'Lower Income Tax 


Held to Be Unlikely 





‘Report on Railway Holding 
Companies Is Expected 
Soon After Convening of 
Short Session 


{| With the second session of. the 


ports, but had sent none to United States. | that part of the surplus be given to the 
Russia is becoming an important factor | unemployed, Mr. Legge suggested that 
in world grain market conditions, he! this was outside the scope of the Farm 
pointed out. Asked if it would be more! Board and in reality the concern of the 


| National Red Cross. If the Red Cross 
Added Broadeasting | '="svnttovei ine Pirin man be 
Facilities Asked for 
States Under Quota 








| made either on the open market or from 
| the Stabilization Corporation. 

The farmer is perhaps eating less 
bread and other grain products by com- 
| parison, than the unemployed in the 
| cities,” Mr. Legge explained. “When 
; the farmer doesn’t raise his products as 
has been the case in certain drought- 
L . | Stricken. areas this year, he -naturally 
Commissioner Advo cates | substitutes the crops that are successful 

- | for those which have failed, so far as his 

Rule of Mileage Separa- | tabiec is concerned.” 

° ° | Mr. Legge-stated that he was in favor 

tion Used in Other Sec- j of poms sort of restriction in grain trad- 
. 2 ® jing, but suggested that this should be 

tions in Allotting |left to Congress. Last year 16,000,000,- 
-___ |000 bushels of grain were involved in 

Increase of broadcasting facilities in| marketing speculation and only 800,000,- 
States which have less than their pro- | 900 bushels were actually produced. 
pyenel shares of stations, power and eee z 
ours of operation as prescribed by the IN A U f 
Radio Law, is provided in a substitute | ew rmy nl orms 


resolution submitted to the Federal Ra- | 


dio Commission Nov. 26 by Commissioner | To Aid Textile Mills 








Ira E. Robinson. 


Offering a substitute for the plan he} 
proposed on Oct. 31, Judge Robinson | 
suggests that where facilities can be 
granted to. underquota States, using a 
miledge sépafation tomparable to that} 
in use in other parts of the country, 
that the Commission adopt such separa- | 
tion and allocate facilities to the under- 





War Department’s First Or- 


600,000 Yards 





country east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Friday was found to be the busiest 
day of the week, and December was 
the busiest month of the season for 
the sale of oysters. 


New Poison Effective 


In Widespread Effort 


To Eliminate Rats 


Destructive and Costly Pests 
Believed to Be Decreasing 
As Result of Campaign of 
Scientific Agencies 

The United States houses and feeds 

100,000,000 rats, requiring the output of 


200,000 people and costing the country 
$200,000,000 annually in the destruction 


| committed-and the control measures made | 


necessary, according to an oral statement 
| made by Senior Biologist W. F Crouch of 
' the division of predatory animal and ro- 
dent control, Bureau of Biological Survey, 
; Department of Agriculture, Nov. 24. 
\..Mr. Crouch made: the following addi- 


"der Is Expected to Total ‘tional information available. 


The rat is probably man’s greatest 
enemy in the animal world. It was in- 


lative program, including enactment of! 


legislation, designed to level discrimina- 
itions in presenf-laws which provide med- 


‘ical or money relief for disabled World | 


| War veterans, their widows and. orphans, 
|was laid before President. Hoover on 
i Nov. 26 by Ralph O’Neill, National Com- 


|mander, with request that he approve it | 


ifor enactment by Congress. 

| The program also calls for legislation 
| providing for reduction in interest rates 
ito 4 per cent on adjusted compensation 
|loans; necessary appropriations to de- 
velop and accelerate construction of pub- 
lie works and clarification by Congress 


lof those portions of the World War Vet- | 


‘erans’s Act which provide hospitalization | 


|for veterans in order that there may be 
‘a stabilized and clearly understood policy 
|for clinical relief to the end that every 
'veteran may be returned to health anc 
| productivity. ¢ 

| The program, it was stated, received 
| the approval of the American Legion at 
/its recent annual convention in Boston, 
| Mass., as well as its National Executive 
{Committee meeting in Indianapolis, In- 
| diana. > 

| In connection with President Hoover’s 
| efforts to relieve unemployment, National 
| Commander O’Neill suggested every pos- 
| sible acceleration of highway, reclama- 
| tion, public building and hospital projects 
| already authorized by-Congress or to be 


; authorized. 


_. The American Legion’s legislative-pro-... 


| gram follows in full text: 
My ‘dear Mr. President: On Oct. 9, 
‘last, the 12th national convention of the 


quota States . Rather than 
the .construction of new stations, 
proposes that the power of existing local 
and regional stations in these under- 
quota States. Rather than authorize 
Other specific provisions to govern the 
equalization, as prescribed by the Davis 
equalization amendment to the Radio 
Act, are made in the new motion. 

In his original plan, Judge Robinson 
proposed that the facilities in the under- 
quota States be increased immediately, 
by employing geographical separations 
used in other parts of the country. 


made no provision for reducing facilities | new practice in dyeing, and a large} 
in the 25 States having more than their | order for the resulting material, it was | 


authorize 
he 


|__ The initial order by the Department of 
| War for material for 165,000 uniforms of | 
}a newly developed khaki-colored cloth | 
means the sale of probably 600,000 yards 
of the cloth, it was stated orally Nov. 26) 
in the Textile Division of the Depart-| 
ment of Commerce. While this initial 
| order is not large enough to have a gen- 
jeral effect on the -industry, it should 
|help. to stimulate activity in some textile 
| mills, it was said. 

| It is unusual to have simultaneously, a 





He!combination of a new type of cloth, a} 


|troduced from the Old. World into! American Legion, held at, Boston, which 
America, and is now present ‘in every| you honored with your presence, ad- 
State of the Union and in Alaska. The|journed. During four days preceding ad- 
brown rat is the most destructive of|journment specially -appointed commit- 
wild-animal pests. Western States do| tees, composed of veterans from each 
not suffer so much from the depreda-! State in the Union, gave careful consid- 
tions of the rat as the more t ickly | eration to various National problems 
populated eastern areas. | which had been presented to thejconven- 
Rats on Decrease 


| tion by the department-of the Legion, 
It is thought that rats are decreasing These carefully selected committees 
in numbers in the United States, als 


‘were composed of earnest men, deeply 
though their decrease is only beginning | imterested in the welfare of the Nation 
to be apparent. The chief factors re and the veterans. They gave their best 
sponsible for any diminution are pres- thoughts to the constructive solution of 
jent-day sanitary requirements and mod-| the problems before them, and incor- 
porated these into committee reports 
which, in turn, were presented to the 


}ern building, which make it increasingly | 


|71st Congress but a few days off, 
| both the majority and minority lead- 
ership will have conferences on the 
| legislative situation before the work 
/of the session begins. The-confer- 
{ences already have been under way 
jon the Senate side of the Capitol. 
They will-be under way at the House 
side upon the arrival of Speaker 
; Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, 
| Ohio, and Majority Leader Tilson 


Governmental Office 
Created to Reduce fn). or ser Haven, Conn: on 
Distribution Costs |  icneccemnine hase (Rep.), of 


‘Salem, Oreg., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


Industrial Marketing Section Which initiates revenue legislation in 
= | Congress, is already back taking up 

In Commerce Department the fiscal situation with Treasury 
To Systematize Selling of | °¢!2!s- 


Manufactures 


Storms and snow: incident to the 
cold wave in the We.t have covered 
much range country and have caused a 
good deal of suffering of live*tock. 
Frost extended as far south as parts 
of the Gulf coast, but no material dam- 
age was reported in this section. 





Attitude on Taxation 

_ Pending his conferences over the con- 
| atone ot the Federal Treasury, the offi- 
;cial figures of revenues and the drafts 

A new Industrial Marketing Section | on those revenues by present and ex- 
has been created in the Department of | pected expenditures, he stated orally, he 
pe ages ft A lee the came por} be nat —— to sugtanes Wes eee on 

s dustry , se continuation or lapse of the r 

systematizing the distribution of these | cent reduction in the regular normal = 
goods, William L, Cooper, Director of the | come, corporation and insurance taxes 
Bureau of Foreign. and Domestic Com- | under the 1928 Revenue Act. Representa- 
~—ee onsen Nov. 25. a i | tiv Snell Al sat opie. NN, 3 
‘he value materiais,.s) to indus- airman, of the. Committee .on 
try is estimated at $35,000,000,000 an- ules. which by reporting rules paves ‘the 
nually and eee of dollars could » | —_ for expedition =< ne in the 
saved in the distribution of the materials,| House, stated orally that he sees no 
according to Mr. Cooper’s announcement, | likelihood of continued tax reduction and 
which follows in full text: as country will be lucky if it does not 

To aid in developing a broader and) have a tax increase. 
more general understanding of the prob- Rail Report Due Soon: 
lems affecting industrial selling, as con-|_ Representative Parker (Rep.), of Sa- 
trasted with consumer-goods marketing, lem, N. Y., Chairman of the House Com- 
a new section has been creaied in the De-| mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
partment of Commerce to study the mar-| merce, is conferring with members of 
keting of goods to indusiry. Mr. G. Reed| his Committee as they arrive in Wash- 


Salisbury of Rochester, N. Y., was ap- 
pointed to head this new activity of the 
Bureau. 
Data Inadequate 

Present data are inadequate to enable 
distributors to anaiyze industrial mar- 
kets efficiently. The movement of in- 
dustrial goods—the materials that go 


ington regarding the work of the coming 
session. Mr. Parker said orally that he 
| does not anticipate any legislation at this 
; session regardihg the consolidation of 
railways, but that that there may be 
some recommendations from his Commit- 
tee with respect to holding companies. 
The Committee's experts have been in- 


| stated in the Division. 


proportional share of facilities. a 
The Department of War has chosen 


Beside the Robinson plan, the Commis- | 


difficult for rats to find food and shel- 
|} ter; a national urge against all unnec- 


1,000 delegates of the convention for 
approval. The resolutions which were 


into industry, and those that are used by 
the factories themselves—represents a 


vestigating holding and investing com- 
pany control of railroads during the re- 


sion has before it proposals for bring- 


ing about equal distribution of facilities | 7 
|combating unemployment, as was men- | 


ofiered by Chairman Charies McK, Saltz- 
man, Vice Chairman FE. O. Sykes, and 
Commissioner W. D. L. Starbuck. Com- 
missioner Harold A. Lafount has not in- 
troduced a plan, 

The full text of the Robinson substi- 
tute proposal follows: 

On Oct. 31 I offered a motion before 


the Commission as shown by the minutes | 


of that day. It is now my desire to 
amend that motion, and therefore I offer 
the following as a substitute for the 
same. 

I move that the Commission proceed 
to allocate the facilities to the remain- 
ing underquota States in compliance with 
the law along the following lines: 

1. That where facilities can be granted 
to underquota States using a mileage 
separation comparable to that in use in 
any other part of the country that it 
adopt such separation in particular cases 
for the purpose of allocating facilities 
to underquota States. 

2. That in granting facilities to under- 
quota States the power of existing local 
and regional stations be increased if pos- 





[Continued on Page 3, 





Column 1.) 


jan opportune time for ordering the ma- 


terial, not only from the standpoint of 


| tioned by the Department, but also be- 
|cause prices are low at present. 
The Division has no knowedge of the 
|new type of dye used, it was stated, but 
it is well known that the olive drab col- 
| ored uniforms had a tendency to fade. 
i Uniforms to Cost $5 
| The new improved uniform of cotton 
khaki cloth which has been approved 
;tor adoption as the standard for the 
| Army by the Secretary of War, Patrick 
J. Hurley, is to be issued to the enlisted 
men of the Army at a cost to the Gov- 
ernment of $5 per uniform, it was stated 
orally at the Department of War on 
Nov. 26. This figure includes the cost 
|of the cloth and its. manufacture into 
| uniforms. 

There are 150,000 enlisted men who 
will receive the uniforms, which in the 
|aggregate, will involve an expenditure 
of approximately $825,000, it was ex- 
| plained. This does not mean, it was said, 
that eventually other enlisted men will 
|not be issued the same uniforms, but the 
165,000 uniforms are all that can be 








[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 





Standardized Tobacco Grading 
Helpful to Public and Grower 





N OST American tobacco users are 
not aware of the fact that the 
tobacco they consume might represen, 
any one of 26 or more types, each typ? | 
being subclassed into upwards of 75 | 
grades, it was stated orally by Charles | 
E. Gage, tobacco statistician in the to- 
bacco section of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, on Nov. 26. 

Mr. Gage furnished the following ad- 
ditional information: ‘ 

Tobacco is grown under many favor- 
able and unfavorable conditions, and is 
therefore subject to the same varia- 
tion in quality as any other agricul- | 
tural commodity. Like any other crap 
tobacco is affected by weather conai- 
tions and flourishes or is retarded with 
the changes. Also there are many 
pests and blights that prey on the to- | 
bacco plant, thus reducing the market | 
value of the product. 

A pile or “basket” of leaf tobacco on 
the warehouse floor to the ordinary 
man tay seem to be nothing more or 
less than so much tobacco, but to the 
tobacco specialist the same “basket” 
may classify itself by various appear- 
ances in any one of the 26 types and | 
75 grades. 

The system of marketing leaf -to- 








bacco in the past has been deficient in 
many respects. The tobacco farmer 
under old conditions. would bring his 
product to the floor of the warehouse 
where the product would be sold by the 
pile or “basket.” In order to facilitate 
matters it is necessary for the sale to 
be carried on as an uuction, each pile 
being marketed separately. The auc- 
tioneer “knocks down” more than 350 
“baskets” an hour, or about one pile 
every 10 seconds. Both the buyer and 
the seller under this system are at 
a disadvantage in that they have to 
use more or less snap judgment in de- 
termining the quality of the particular 
“basket” being sold. 

This is where the Federal Govern- 
ment steps in as an important factor. 
Under the system advocated by the 
Government the tobacco is graded and 
labeled before the sale actually takes 
place. This system eliminates most of 
the danger of the buyer obtaining to- 
bacco that is not what it might seem 
to be upon hasty examination; on the 
other hand it makes it possible for the 
seller to demand a standard price for 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 
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| sary waste; and a better understanding 
|generally of the relation of rats to hu- 
|}man economy. 


ladopted at the Boston convention were 
|given careful consideration by our na- 
As facts relating to the spread of com- tional executive committee at its meet- 
municable diseases have become better ing on Nov. 14. The executive gm 
|known, more general interest in rat) tee, considering that some of the con- 
{control has been stiniulated, more ef-, vention resolutions were of a more _ 
j ° 2. ' - Pp t ays ere. . ¢ 
\fective means of destroying rats have | portant nature than eo a 
been developed, and information re-|™major legislative program, | w rt ‘el 
garding these methods has been widely| structed the Legion's nationa ee 
distributed. In addition, individuals | tive committee to place before the Con- 
and organizations are showing a greater | 8res 
willingness to cooperate with scientific! | I 


; encies i avin aithis major legislative program to the 

and governmental agencies in waging a Seoltent ts the hope:that be war a: 
Column 2.) prove these requests of the Legion, and 
| see fit to recommend: them to the Con- 

gress. 
The President will observe that in this 

| program the Legion has followed its es- 
| tablished policy of giving measures for 
| the welfare of the disabled its first con- 
sideration. The major legislative re- 


| HH x S sto ., P * * s WS! 

. : : 2 quests referred to are as_ folloy : 
Three * Six Connections -|* 1. A Senate Veterans’ Committee. 
One Circuit Now Offered 





Ss. 


have therefore the honor to present 
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Multiple Telephone 


Service in Holland 


Veterans’ legislative problems are be- 
coming more intricate and difficult of so- 
lution with the passing of the years. 
Legislation affecting them is now of a 
|highly technical character. The testi- 
'mony of experts on the questions In- 
volved is absolutely essential, so that 
justice’ may be done both the veterans 

land the Government. Past experience 
‘has demonstrated that this requires 
| weeks of study and committee. work. 


Arrangements have been made by 
which from three to six business men in 
various parts of The Netherlands can 
hold conferences by telephone, the offices 
of all being connected at the same time, 
the Department of Commerce has been 
advised. 

Under this plen, a party of six can 
conter for 12 minutes at a cost of $4.80, ‘At our request, the House of Repre- 
plus a charge of $2.40 for making the sentatives in 1924 created a special com- 
arrangements for. the conference, ac- | mittee for the consideration of veterans’ 
| cording to the advices. The system will | affairs, and this committee has func- 
{save much time and expense, it was ’ 


| stated, and it is believed the service will | ry on Page 10,Column 6. 
|become popular. The Department’s} [Continued on Pag p 4.) 
statement follows in full text: 

The Netherlands government telephone 
service, after studying the question of 
affording facilities to trade and industry 
for “telephone meetings,” has recently 
solved this problem successfully, as a re- 
sult of which Netherlands business men 
will shortly be able to participate in wire 
conferences with from three to six per- 
sons located in different parts of the 
country, according to Commercial At- 
tache Jesse F. Van Wickel, The Hague,' National Museum, has returned after 
in a report to the Department of Com-| a six-months expedition to Alaska, 
merce. | during which he conducted archeolog- 

A number of official tests produced| ical investigations which resulted in 
very satisfactory results and this service} the uncovering of a.complete series 
was to become effective on Nov. 1, 1930.| of Eskimo villages on St. Lawrence 
A preliminary schedule of charges has| Island. 
been compiled which later may be re- An excellent chronology was ob- 
vised. The fees are based on | tained in these excavations, Mr. Col- 
| (a) Preparatory expenses, independent| lins stated orally Nov. 26, and the 
| of the length of the conversation, | findings of the expedition have estab- 
amounting to two units of three minutes! lished definitely the relationship of the 
|for each participant; thus the prepara-| old Bering Sea culture and the later 
| tory expense for three persons amounts| Punuk culture. ; 
|to 2x3x50 cents (one unit is charged An authorized summary of the re- 
lat 50 Netherlands cents) or 8 florins} port on the expedition follows: ; 

($1.20) for four persons 2x4x50 cents Mr. Collins and Mr J, Af Ford 
jor 4 florins ($1.60). . sailed from Seattle on May 13, 
| (b) A charge for, the conversation,| aboard the Coast Guard cutter “North- 

land” for the purpose of conducting 
archeological investigations on St. 





H B. COLLINS JR., assistant cura- 
* tor in the Division of Ethnology, 
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volume of business estimated a% $35,000,- 
000,000 annually. 
distribution of these goods. to the effici- 
ent degree that prevails in the processes 
of their manufacture would bring savings 
of billions of dollars annuaily to the con- 
suming public, and we are convinced, 
after numerous conferences with busi- 


ness men, that even the limited activity | 


of the new section as planned will re- 
sult in considerable practical benefit in 
saving some part of this enormous wasée. 
; Representatives of industrial organ- 
izations of the Nation have repeatedly 
requested the Department to undertake 
;Surveys designed to show the distribu- 
tion of industrial goods. The census 
of industrial purchases conducted last 
year in Cleveland, Ohio, was the first 
major step in the direction of comply- 
ing with these requests. The census of 
distribution, reports from which are rap- 
idly being completed, contains a wealth 
of information in this field. 
posed with the new section to study 
the problems of significant importance 
which industrial organizations find it im- 
possible’ to undertake through trade as- 
sociations or other cooperative organ- 
izations. 

Mr. Salisbury, chief of this industrial 


marketing section, has for the past eight | 


vears been engaged in analyzing prob- 
Yems of industrial distribution for pri- 
vate concerns. Most recently he was 
director of sales research and market 
analysis for a large optical company: 
He has supervised extensive industrial 
research projects as consultant for sev- 
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‘New Facts on Ancient Eskimos 
Developed in Recent Research 





Lawrence Island, near Bering Strait. 
Previous excavations on Punuk and 
St. Lawrence Islands were conducted 
| by Mr. Collins in 1928 and 1929, and 
they added materially to the knowl- 
edge of a prehistoric phase of Eskimo 
| 
| 


culture, the old Bering Sea culture, 
which appears to be the oldest found 
anywhere in the Eskimo regions. 
Characteristic of this ancient period 
are the elaborate designs on artifacts 
of walrus ivory whi-h indicate that it 
possessed an art richer and more com- 
plex than that of any later Arctic cul- 
ture. Althovgh the designs of the 
implements of the intermediate or 
Punuk stage showed sufficient resem- 
blance to those of the old Bering Sea 
culture to show, beyond reasonable 
| doubt, that they had been derived 


“ [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Rationalization of the} 


It is pro-| 


;cess of Congress and Mr. Parker said 
he expectéd its report to be. submitted 
very soon after the convening of the ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Representative Hoch (Rep.), of Ma- 
rion, Kans.. another majority member of 
the Committee, who has been in touch 
with Chairman Parker and the investiga- 
tion of the subject, stated orally Nov. 
26 that he expects the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce will propose legis- 
i with respect to such holding con- 
trol, 

“It is likely,” he said, “that there may 
| be legislation at this session to make 
|control of ownership of competing rail- 
|roads, through holding companies or 
other such devices, unlawful unless au- 
| thorized _by the Interstate Commerce 
; Commission under the same ‘conditions 
} and requirements as the railroads under 
existing law. That, in my opinion, will 
be alorg the line which the proposed leg- 
islation will follow at this session,” : 

The Capper-Kelly resale practices bill 
i\(H. R. 11), is now on the calendar of 
the House,. with a rule pending for its 
consideration on which Chairman. Snell, 
of the Committee on. Rules,--says he is 
willing to have a vote at any time this 


: ns 
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British Toy Trade 
Is Well Maintained 


Report to Commerce Depart- 
ment Shows Good Turnover 


| eee 
Although British trade in games and 
toys last Summer was somewhat below 
last year’s figure, there are indications 
that toy dealers in a large number of 
| the coastal and country holiday resorts 
have, with some exceptions, had a grati- 
fying turnover, according to Trade Com- 
|missioner James ,Somerville Jr.,- Lon- 
| don, th a report to the Department of 
Commerce. 
| Buying for the Christmas trade was, 
| of course, completed some weeks ago, 
although last-minute novelties. with spe- 
cial features may get attention at 
Christmas time. The stores, and even 
the smaller shops, are turning their at- 
tention now to the equipping of their 
bazaars, which are held to be more im- 
portant as advertising media than win- 
/dow display. The.chain store organiza- 
| tions which handle toys continue to in- 
| crease the number of their branches. 

A feature of the toy trade this year 
has been the model aeroplanes and 
gliders, and a continuance of their pop- 
ularity is foretold. Competition is, how- 
ever, very intense, and prices tend to 
cut to the lit. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Ohio Stil 
As Fourth Largest 


— CHET 2958) 


Of Wate 


State in the Union Control Declared Responsibility of States in Report of 


Federal Power Commission, Government Pro- 
tecting Navigation Problems 


Final Census Figures Show 
55 Cities and Four Vil- 
lages of More than 10,- 
000 Population 


The State of Ohio retained its posi- 
tion as the fourth largest State in the 
1930 census, the population increasing to 
6,646,697, a gain of 15.4 per cent, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Bureau 


The need for finding a basis whereby 
State and Federal agencies having juris- 
diction over waterpower projects may 
“supplement and not duplicate the other 
js brought out in the annual report of 
the Federal Power Commission, made 
public Nov, 28. NG cosas 

The primary responsibility in control- 
ling waterpower projects rests with the 
individual States, says the report. The 

| Federal Government has the chief er 
s 0 


the = year the docket has been prac- 


tically cleared of applications for large | 


projects contemplating early construc- 
tion operations.” 


mediate construction of projects costing 
more than $70,000,000 and that “it is 
evident that the construction program on 
these projects will contribute measur- 
ably to the stimulation of industrial ac- 
tivities in the localities affected.” 


It is stated that re- | 
cent authorizations will permit the im- | 


ei 7 TT Ranks Coordination in Development ‘New Food Values 
r Power Is Advocated | Are Disclosed in 


Economic Survey 


Watermelons, Banana 
Powder and Olives, Bu- 
reau. Reports Produce 
Valuable Vitamins 


The research studies of the Bureau of 
Home Economics in food, textiles, cloth- 
ing and standards of living during the 
past year have elicited wide interest from 
homemakers, teachers, social and indus- 


PRESENTED Hereiy, BEING 
He -Uniten States, DAILY 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
Pusuisnen WiTtHouT ComMENT BY T. 


Army Too Small 


For Safety, Says 
Gen. Summerall 


Mobilization Needs Stressed 
In Annual Report Sub- 
mitted by the Chief of 
Staff Since Retired 


The strength of the Regular Army “is 
entirely inadequate” to serve as. an 
agency for facilitating general mobiliza- 
ition, states General Charles P. Summer- 


of the Census Nov. 26. There are 55|gation in safeguarding the interest 


cities and 4 villages in Ohio which have | Navigation and. the Federal oe 

a population of more than 10,000 it was | that may Be Aecree Stated, the control 
rs i in * } b 

a ere 1of these developments is largely a mat- 


i ; 8 2 : _.| ter of State interest. 
ee ee eal Because of a considerable degree of 


just been issued by the Census Bureau | a % 7 
in bulletin form. Its population on Apr. | dual authority, there are ago 0 
1, 1980, according to the fifteenth cen-| ments of possible conflict and confus 


sus, was 6,646,697, which represents | Which might ae desirable 
i 7,303, or 15.4 per cent | developments, y p 
ae ha mepaiaticn in 1920. Pat the} Following in full ba Big -: — 
census of 1800, the year in which the | 6 See ereers made public at the 
7 oS are . y | ~ 3 

Ohio had ente  iettionte MU The on | Control over water-power developments 
sus of 1810, the first taken after the|is declared to be primarily ro 
admission of the State to the Union in| bility of the individual States in ul a 
1803, showed a substantial increase, to| nual report of the Federal oo C roe 
230,760, with a gain of 408.7 per cent, | mission made public Nov. 28 by ot 4y 
During the next decade, 1810 to 1820,) man Wilbur, Secretary of the In erior 
the population more than doubled. land. Acting Chairman of the pence 

Fourth Since 1890 {sion. The report cites complaints made 


| trial organizations, the Chief, Dr. Louise- 
Stanley, points out in her annual report | 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, 

Vitamins have been found in foods, | 
such as watermelon, heretofore not re- 
garded as valuable sources of vitamins. | 
Analyses from a study of pellagra indi- 
cate that families that are affected by 
pellagra have a diet that is low in cal- 
cium, iron, protein, and vitamins A, B 
and C, as well as deficient in vitamin G, | 
the pellagra-preventive factor. 

The division of the Bureau in foods | 
and nutrition has completed new sum- | 
| mary tables on the proximate composi- | 
| tion of 121 classes and varieties of fresh 
vegetables, while the entire Bureau has 
issued 14 publications during the year on | 
its ‘investigations. | 
onstrating its capacity to compete on} New Tables Prepared 
even terms with hydro power. | A summary of Dr. Stanley’s report 

“The production statistics for 1929) made public by the Department of Agri- | 


Report Outlines. Few 
Water-power Obstacles 


The new construction under way is 
viewed by the Commission as “a satisfac- 
tory addition to the hydroelectric facili- 
ties considering the existing conditions. 
The ninth annual report outlinec at some 
length the increasing obstacles faced by 
new water-power developments and the 
events of the past year have served only 
to emphasize the seriousness of these | 
difficulties. The major factor in the sit-} 
uation, of course, consists of the keen 
competition offered by fuel-generated en- 
ergy. Even in the regions of abundant 
water-power resources the steam elec-| 
tric plant is assuming a position of 
rapidly increasing importance and dem- 











Photograph by Horydezak. 


all, who retired on Nov. 20 as Chief of 
Staff of the Army, in his annual report 
to the Secretary of War, just made pub- 
lic. He declared that the requirements 
of reasonable security call for total 
forces of about 2,000,000 combatants, to 
be made available during the first year 
of a war and to be planned for in time 
of peace. 

The report, which General Summerall 
described as his “farewell to the Army,” 
reviewed in detail the various wars In 
which the United States has taken part 
and the principal lessons to be drawn 
from them. “Oe 

In commenting upon the minimum 
strength of the Army required to carry, 
out the intent of the National Defense” 
Act, General Summerall says: 

“It is possible, of course, to take the 
view that developments in the interna- 
tional situation in the last 10 years have 
been so favorable that the state of 


: | by State authorities that the Government 
Ohio Arst attained 1,000,000 popula- - cua ‘baat ee been inclined to 
encroach upon the rightful field of State 
activity to such extent that confusing 
duplication of authority occurs. In this 
connection the report points out that 
“clearly the Government has the princi- 
pal obligation in safeguarding the inter- 
ests of navigation and the Federal prop- 
erties as may be affected by water-power 
projects, but in other respects the con- 


tion between 1830 and 1840, and from} 
1840 to 1890 ranked as the third State) 
in the Union in number of inhabitants. | 
The largest numerical increase in any 
decade was 992,273, in the decade 1910 | 
to 1920. In 1930 it retained its posi-} 
tion as fourth State in the Union, which | 
it has held since 1890. The total land | 
area of the State is 40,740 square miles. | 
The average number of inhabitants per| 


show for the first time in 10 years a} culture follows in full text: 
failure of the hydro power to record a| In the foods and nutrition division of | 
gain in output. During the same period|the Bureau, says Dr. Stanley, new 
the energy manufactured by fuel plants|summary tables on the proximate com- 
increased nearly 10,000,000,000-kilowatt | position of 121 classes and varieties of 
hours., Preliminary figures based on rec-| fresh vegetables have been completed! 
ords for the first nine months of the|and are in press. With the increase in| 
calendar year 1930 show that notwith- | the variety of fresh vegetables in the 
standing the current business depression | American dietary there has been a grow-| 
the total electric production for the year|ing demand from nutrition workers for| 
will practically equal the 1929 output,! reliable information on the chemical 


square mile in 1930 was 163.1, as com-| trol of these development 
pared with 141.4 in 1920. ; | t d 

There are 88 counties in the State,) uation involv 
and of these 48 showed an increase! dual authority, there are present the| 
varying from : : 
to 46.6 per cent for Trumbull. Those| fusion which might } 
counties showing a decrease vary from| desirable developments unless the State 
.8 per cent for Knox to 18.3 for Pauld-|and Federal agencies find a_ basis 
ing. Cuyahoga County, which includes | whereby each may properly supplement | 
the City of Cleveland, is the most Dopu-} ang not duplicate the other.” 
lous county in the State, with 1,201,455/ Phe report reveals that the activities | 
inhabitants. Hamilton, which includes | of the Commission to date have mainly | 
Cincinnati, is second, with 589,356, and concerned the Western States since very | 
Lucas, including Toledo, is third, with! soy, of the 449 projects licensed so far) 
347,709 inhabitants. Cuyahoga County, | are east of the Mississippi River. Ac-| 
with a-total land area of 463 square) (..4ing to the report “they are scattered 
miles, is the most densely populated | through idny sections, but the geo-| 
county, having 2,549.9 persons to the) graphic distribution shows a great con-| 
square mile, and Vinton County,, with | centration in the Western States. Cali-| 
a land area of 412 square mites, ‘the | fornia alone accounts for more than a| 
most sparsely settled, with 25 persons) +ni1g of the 449 projects while the three} 


to the square mile. .| Pacific Coast States together have ap- 
The counties which include the four| proximately half of the total. Less than 


largest cities—Cuyahoga, Hamilton, Lu-| Baer cat of ie eas eee fount 
eas, and Franklin—all ae = fa |east of the Mississippi River. The total | 
ie nadie ther aclnae, On the other | capacity of all the licensed plants which | 
cities J ® 


: F . ave been completed and placed in serv- | 
hand, Akron increased = I _ ice now amounts to 2,608,868 horsepower. | 
while Summit County, in which it is sit-| This ec ee ee oe eal 
uated, increased only 20.3 per cent, and 1s capacity oo. . = = 

y ined 31.7 per cent, while| Per cent of a e hydro capacity 
eearem ers County gained 30.5 per, slightly less than 6 per cent of the total} 
oont. ice throughout the country. 

3 | “It is of interest to note that about 80 
There are 55 cities and four villages) per cent of all the capacity operating 
in Ohio which had a population of 10,000 | under Federal Power Commission license | 
or more in 1930, Cleveland, the largest | is confined to four States: Alabama, Cali-| 
city in the State, and sixth in the United |fornia, Maryland and New York. The| 
States, has a population of 900,429, rep-| Maryland apportionment is secounted | 
resenting an increase of 103,588, or 33 | for entirely by the single plant at Cono- | 
per cent, over its population in 1920.) wingo while in the case of New York | 
Until the census of 1930, the city has) all but 8,100 horsepower consists of the | 
shown a very rapid growth. The lower | installation at the Niagara Falls station. | 
rate in the past decade is offset by the! The installation in a dozen States com- 
rapid growth of the suburban area about | prise 97 per cent of the total and in 27| 
the city. Cincinnati, the second city in| States there are no plants whatever | 
the State, has 451,160 inhabitants, which | operating under the authorization of the| 
represents a gain of 49,915, or 12.4 per | act. It is apparent from these figures | 
cent over the preceding decade. Toledo, that the effect of the legislation so far 
Columbus, Akron, and Dayton are’ the} has been of somewhat sectional rather 
next ranking cities, each with a popula-|than broad national significance.” 
tion well over 200,000. | According to the report the end of the 
Youngstown, with 170,002, and Canton, | year finds “the primary business of the 
with 104,906, are the seventh and eighth | Commission in a very satisfactory condi- 
cities, respectively. ar 
the population class between 50,000 andj 
100,000 are Lakewood, Springfield, Ham- 
ilton, and Cleveland Heights. Of the 
cities in Ohio having 10,000 inhabitants 
or more, Shaker Heights, in the subur- 
ban area of Cleveland, shows the largest 
increase, with 1000.4 per cent over the 
census of 1920. Bellefontaine, in Logan | 
County, with 9,543 inhabitants; Conneaut, | 
in Ashtabula County, with 9,691; Dover, 
in Tuscarawas County, with 9,716,, and 
Girard, in Trumbull County, with 9,859, 
jall just short of the 10,000 mark. ‘ 

In the list of incorporated places in 
Ohio are 862 cities and villages. The 
smallest of these is Chippewa-on-the- 


City Population | 


Illinois Health Department D 


State of Illinois: 


Although regarded for generations by 
s : t ; : 1e 'opposing sects as a superstitious cus- 
Lake, in Medina County, with a popula-|ton, the annual Hindu pilgrimage to 
tion of 22. There are 11 other incorpo-/hathe in the Ganges has been found 
rated places with less than 100 inhabi-|}t9 have a possibie scientific explana- 
tants. Fifty-five of the 862 places were | tion, aceording to a statement just is- 
incorporated during the decade 1920 to’ sued by the State Departmetn of Health. 
1930, but only five of these newly formed The waters of the Ganges, the state- 
places have less than 100 persons. ment says, contain a substance called 


A copy of the first series population “Bacteriophage,” the healing powers of | 


bulletin for Ohio, giving the number of which are termed “almost miraculous.” 
inhabitants in each county, township, city | Application of the porper kind of “bac- 
and village, may be obtained by writing | teriophage” will relieve pain in a “few 
to the Bureau of the Census, Washing-| minutes,” or will cause boils to “dis- 
ton, D. C. appear rapidly,” the statement says. 
— The following information was 
~s ff 23 le tained from the statement: 
More Sites Considered Bacteriophage, a substance frequently 
For New Soldiers’ Home | called the “germ eater,” is of value in 
; the treatment of various ailments. 
That all States will have equal repre- | laboratory of the Department is prepared 
sentation in the selection of a site for the | to distribute three kinds of this material 
proposed Soldiers’ Home in the Southern | to the physicians of the State. 

States, the subcommittee of the Federal | The existence of bacteriophage, the 
Board of Hospitalization will visit three substance which literally “eats disease 
additional States, according to an oral| germs,” was first suspected by a British 
statement by Brigadier General Frank T. | physician named Hankin, who observed 
Hines, chairman of the board, Nov. 26. | that the microbes of various diseases dis4 
The proposed visit will begin Dec. 1, | solved and disappeared in raw water 

the chairman said, and hearings will be | taken from the Ganges river in India. 
held in Birmingham, Ala., New Orleans, | L ; ) 
La., and Little Rock, Ark., in addition to of bacteriology at Yale, made experi- 
the cities previously listed. In case| Ments, during the course of which he 
time prevents the visit to all the cities, a} observed that after introducing matter 
second trip will be made in order that | taken from convalescents into groups of 
all hearings might be held, he said. | known disease germs, these germs be- 
came distende@ and then disappeared, 


leading to the hypothesis that the bac- 
New Uniforms for Army | teriophage bored into them, multiplied 


ie wer t's *I1q | there, and then ate the entire germ. 

To Assist Textile Mills j ‘ Bacteriophage is a product of Nature. 
a t is available in unlimited quantities. 
[Continued from Page 1.] |The problem is to get the particular 
manufactured for the present out of| kind of ’phage 


funds available for that purpose. : 
The Quartermaster-General, Major 


ob- 


suitable for use in treat- 
ing a specific condition. Germs simply 
{ dissolve when submerged in the right 
General John De Witt, has already un-|kind of bacteriophage. This substance 
dertaken the work of obtaining the cloth! constitutes an important factor in the 
for the manufacture of the uniforms at| human defense mechanism against in- 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. | fections. Shortage of bacteriophage 
The Department of War has already} simply means that an individual is, more 
had manufactured 1,000 of these uni-! prone to infection. 
forms for the enlisted men as a means of| The laboratory of the Department of 
testing them to determine whether they| Health is prepared to distribute free 
would be satisfactory. After numerous| (upon request) to the physicians of Illi- 
tests, it was said, the new uniform proved | nois three kinds of bacteriophage. One 
its superiority and ‘resulted in Secre-|kind is valuable in treating boils and 
tary Hurley approving it for adoption|carbuncles. Another is useful in the 
as the standard for the Army. treatment of bladder infections, 


Four other cities in| tion” and “through efforts made during! 


The 


Later, Dr. Felix d’ Herelle, professor | 


s is largely @| but the proportion generated from water | composition of certain vegetables, not 
matter of State interest. Since this sit-| power promises to be even less than in| included in the older standard food- 
es a considerable degree of} 1929. This recession in the share of the! composition tables. 


market served by hydro power is due 


1 per cent for Fulton! elements of possible conflict and con-| partly to the widespread and repeated | 7 f 
seriously impede| droughts and partly to the trend toward | as valuable sources of vitamins. 


wider adoption of fuel-using facilities.” 
Among the new projects under con- 


struction the most important, according | 
to the Commission, are “the Bagnell dam 


on the Osage River in Missouri, the Safe 
Harbor dam on the Susquehanna River 
in Pennsylvania, the Rock Island dam 
on the Columbia River, near Wenatchee, 
Washington, the Ariel dam on Lewis 
River, also in Washington, and the Flat- 
head Lake project in Montana. 


and materials. The last three projects 
mentioned are all within the Columbia 
River basin. 
immense 
steep descent to the ocean furnishes one 
of the country’s premier water-power 


is of much importance. The dam be- 
ing constructed at Rock Island is the 
first of the great structures which will 


| generating capacity in public utility serv- be needed for the contyol of the river | 


and many difficult problems were pre- 
sented for solution.” 


Boulder Canyon Conflicts 
Held Up Applications 


The report outlines at some length the | 


policy adopted by the Commission for 
disposing of the many applications in the 
Colorado River basin on which action 
has been suspended for a number of 
years pending legislative action in re- 
spect to the Boulder Canyon project. 
Some difficulty has been encauntered in 
formulating a definite program satis- 
factory to the several States concerned, 
but according to the report “applications 
qualifying for favorable action are now 
in process of authorization and those 
which appear out of harmony with the 
present situation are being held for re- 
jection. The latter includes not only 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


Unusual Power to Destroy Bacteria 


Ascribed to Newly-found Substance 


istributing ‘Bacteriophage’ to 


Physicians of the State 


Springfield, Noy. 26. 


third can be used in treating typhoid 
|fever and similar intestinal ailments. 
Pain is gone within a few minutes 
}and the boils rapidly disappear in 60 
| per cent of the victims of boils who are 
treated with the proper bacteriophage. 
This new kind of vaccine is applied lo- 
cally, with saturated gauze, on boils and 
earbuncles. Relief 1s so rapid at times 
jas to appear almost miraculous. Best 
results are obtained when boils and car- 
buncles are treated promptly after their 
appearance. Applied to these conditions 
of long standing the response to bac- 
teriophage treatment is less satisfactory. 
It will not relieve boils due to diabetes. 
Use of bacteriophage in the treat- 
ment of bladder infections and intesti- 
|nal diseases, such as typhoid, is not so 
| well established or beneficial as with 
boils. It is available, however, for 
physicians to use at their discretion. 





7 = r ee 
Coal Wage Negotiations 

‘Deadlocked in Great Britain 
| Coal wage negotiations remain dead- 
locked, according to a cable forwarded 
to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington by Acting Commercial At- 
tache Donald Renshaw at Landon. Un- 
less some action is taken prior to Dec. 1, 
a uniform seven and one-half-hour day 
will become effective on that date, re- 
sulting in reduced wages for piece work- 


day worker’s wages. 


no decisive action but passed a resolu- 
tion protesting against a wage reduc- 
tion, and against the mine owners’ at- 
tempt to enforce the spread-over, an ad- 
justment by which the schedule may be 
increased to eight hours a day for five 
days in the week but the weekly total 
must not exceed 45 hours. The confer- 
ence also urged all! districts concerned to 
| present their cases to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, which the 





| . . 
Government has announced will be or- 


, ganized within a few days. 
| The Miners’ Delegate Conference will 
meet again at the end of next week, 


Each of | 
these projects includes unusual features | 
and is requiring large outlays for labor | 


This mighty river with its | 
discharge and comparatively | 


| tato chips 
| dling potatoes for either of these groups. | situated there at the time. The objects 


lt 
|} 


ers, including diggers, but no change in | 


The miners’ conference yesterday took | 


| 
| Vitamin studies have revealed facts 
about foods not hitherto looked upon| 
Water- | 


melon is a good source of vitamins A and} 


C, and contains but detectable amounts 
of B and G, Bureat. investigators found. | 
One variety of ripe olives proved to be} 
a good source of vitamin A. | 

Studies of the vitamin B, C, and G; 
content of a commercial banana powder | 
showed that this powder was equal, | 
weight for weight, to fresh bananas in 
content of vitamin B, the anti-neuritic 
vitamin, but that it contained very little 
vitamin C, and only one-sixth the vitamin 
G content of fresh bananas. A _ report 
is being published on the results of 
vitamin studies of three varicties of 
spinach, both fresh and canned. 

Home Economic investigators com- 
pleted a study of pellagra in South Caro- 
lina. Analyses thus far made of the 





possibilities. To the northwest the start | facts in the case indicate that the fami- 
now being made toward harnessing the | 


vast latent resources of the Columbia | 


lies affected by pellagra have a diet that 
is too low in calcium, iron, protein, and! 
in vitamins A, B, and C, as well as de-| 
ficient in vitamin G, the pellagra-pre- 
ventive factor. The results from these 
studies indicate that without much in-| 
crease in cost intelligent choice of food | 
materials could add to these restricted | 
} diets enough vitamin G to prevent pel-| 
lagra. | 
Quality Tests Started 
Some quality tests of vegetable foods, | 
| especially potatoes and rice, have been} 
started in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Plant Industry. These tests demon- 
strated that storage conditions affect ma- 
terially the cooking quality of potatoes 


| 


| because of the accumulation of sugar in 


potatoes held at low temperatures. This! 
point is of practical significance to res-| 
taurant keepers, manufacturers of po-| 
and those engaged in han-| 


| The work on the palatability of meat, | 
handled in cooperation with the Bureau | 
of Animal Industry, has continued. So| 
far there appears to be no definite rela- 
tion between roasting temperature and! 
the tenderness and flavor of beef and! 
jlamb roasts. There is, however, a close | 
| relation between cooking loss, or shrink- | 
;age, and oven temperature. The Bu-/ 
reau recommends reduction of the oven! 
emperature after searing the meat in a 
not oven. This prevents the shrinkage 
that occurs when all of the cooking is 
| done in a hot oven. 
|_ Studies of standards and cost of living 
| have been completed for three groups of 
| families—farm families, families of busi- 
ness and professional men living in! 
cities, and families receiving mothers’ 
pensions, Investigators have prepared | 
| reports covering the food and clothing 
| expenditures of the farm group and all | 
|items in the family budget for the two | 
j latter groups. During the year the Bu-| 
reau initiated a new study of a group of | 
| families living in the southern Appa- 
| lachian highlands in Kentucky. An an- 
| notated bibliography of more than 200 
| titles has been prepared covering all the | 
ee peaaaas and cost of living | 
| studies that, have been i 2 | 
; United States, — bad 
Homemakers’ Study Extended | 
| The study of how homemakers use 
| their time has been extended during the 
| year to include city households in order 
| that comparison may be made between 
rural and urban conditions. Records | 
have been received from over 500 college 
graduates living in cities, a fairly uni- 
form and relatively favored group as to | 
|} economic and social status. These afford 
}@ significant contrast with the larger 
|group of rural homemakers previously 
|studied. The results of these time 
| studies indicate the extent to which 
| homemakers are overburdened or other- 
| Wise In various types of homes and at 
| Various periods of the family’s life, and 
| the extent to which labor-saving equip- 
ment and the use of commercial products 
}and services reduce the time required for 
housekeeping, 
_ For the first time since the organiza- 
tion of the clothing and textile division, 
the Bureau has been able to study wool 
utilization. It has been giving special 
attention to the utilization of cotton for 
garments and household purposes. In- 
vestigations on the deterioration of cot- 
ton materials during laundering have 
been continued, as have studies of starch 
and other finishes. 

The work on children’s clothing has 
continued to meet a widespread demand. 
To date 325,000 copies of leaflets de- 
scribing self-help clothing have been 
distributed, principally in answer to in- 
dividual requests. Two exhibits of the 
garments have been in constant demand 
jand have been sent to 25 child clinics, 
|nursery schools, and extension ‘confer- 
jenaces. A new, close-woven, wind-proof 
American cotton fabric, not yet named, 
| was found to be unusually suitable for 
children’s Winter out-of-door playsuits. 

Fourteen publications were issued by 
the Bureau during the year, or are in 








A\(Issued by Department of Commerce.)' press now. In every, line of work the 


The Navy cruiser “St. Louis,” third United States fighting ship 
to bear the name, is being scrapped at the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
in accordance with a contract awarded Aug. 13, 1930. The ship, 


commissioned in 1906, was placed 


to the signing of the London treaty and is not affected by any 


treaty, according to information 
Department of the Navy. 


New Facts Secured | 
On Ancient Eskimos: 


Federal Archaeologists Find 
Villages of Aborigines in| 


Northern Islands | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
therefrom, they had become less intri- | 
cate and flowing and had taken on a! 
rigidity more like that of modern Es- | 


|kimo art. 


At Gambell, on the northwestern end 
of St. Lawrence Island, several deserted | 
village sites were examined by Mr. Col- | 
lins in his two previous expeditions and 
since the most ancient village had re 
vealed artifacts bearing the old Bering | 
Sea ornamentation, Gambell was_se-| 
lected as a place for investigation, since | 
it gave promise of yielding the needed | 


information as to cultural changes which | 


| had taken place on St. Lawrence Island 


in prehistoric times. | 

From a viewpoint on the Gambell | 
mountain the old beach lines can be} 
plainly seen, extending east and west| 
on the gravel spit below. At the base 
of the mountain between the earliest 
beach lines is, the old village of 
Miyowaghmeet, which at the present 
time is more than half a mile from 
the sea. Since all maritime Eskimo 
villages are built close to the sea it is 
only reasonable to assume that when 
Miyowaghmeet was built the sea was 
much nearer and that the greater part 
of the present gravel spit has been de- 
posited subsequently. 

As the old beach lines extend toward 
the sea there was found to be evidence 
in each case of a village having been 


excavated at these villages numbered 
several thousand and represent a com- 
plete cross sections of Eskimo culture at 
this one spot from the earliest period 
known down to the present. 

The value of the chronology resulting 
from the excavations of this expedition 
will be determined, in a wider sense, by 
the extent to which it can be applied 
to the elucidation of cultural sequences 
elsewhere in the Eskimo regions. 

On several occasions, while not en- 
gaged in excavating, Mr. Collins took 
measurements of some of the Eskimos 
which he plans to use in ethnological 
comparison with measurements of an- 
cient Eskimo races. 

_Mr. Collins noted striking deteriora- 
tion in the teeth of many of the Eskimo | 
children in the St. Lawrence region. This 
is due largely to the fact that they have 
abandoned their old diet of fish and 
other foods containing a large percentage 
of carbohydrates, in favor of the white 
man’s cereals and soft bread. 


Multiple Phone Service 
Arranged in Holland | 


LContinued from Page 1.} 

based on the number of units of three 
minutes multiplied by the number of 
participants at the rate of 50 cents per 
three-minute unit. Thus a party of three | 
which talks three minutes has to pay 
for the actual conversation 1x3x50 cents 
or 1,50 florins ($0.60) and a party of six | 
persons talking 12 minutes is due 4x6x50 
cents or 12 florins ($4.80). 

The charges incurred will be collected 
from the party who puts in the call for 
the connections. | 

The Utrecht telephone office will act 
as the central point for the different con- 
nections. The operator there informs all 
the parties concerned that they are to 
attend the telephone at a_ stipulated 
time; she then informs the applicant and 
the conversation can start. 

It is evident that such a scheme will 
save much time and expense and it is 


The above photograph shows progress 
of scrapping operations. 





believed that the system will become very 
popular in The Netherlands, 


Law Enforcement Agency 
Adjourns Until Dec. 8 


Adjournment until Dec. 8 was taken 
by the National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement, following 
its regular morning session on Nov. 26, 
according to William S. Barry, secre- 
tary to the Commission. On Dec. 8 the 
Commission will resume its discussions 
in connection with the problem of pro- 
hibition enforcement and the matter of 


making a report on that subject to the 
President. 


information services of the Bureau have | 


reflected the growing demand of home- 
makers, teachers, and all groups con- 
cerned with the production and consump- 
tion of the goods and services used in 
the home, for scientific facts gathered 
from the home economics standpoint, 


readiness implied in the maintenance of 
|a Regular Army of 280,000 men as pro- 
|vided in the National Defense Act of 
June 4, 1920, is no longer necessary. 
| The judgment as to whether such a “~ 
uation exists is the function of the po- 
|litical departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Congress of the United 
States. If it is accepted that this situa- 
tion exists, a temporary reduction in the 
forces considered necessary to a rea- 
sonable state of immediate readiness 
may be justified on the grounds of gov- 


Grading of Tobacco : grounds 
| ernmen' a Conny an e general na- 
Helpful to Producer tional interest. 


on the Navy’s disposal list prior 


made available on behalf of the 


World Under Arms 

General Summerall states, however, 

coe ee a | that the last decade “has seen no reduc- 

Public Also Benefits From tion in the mobilization forces of foreign 

= . ‘nations in trained troops,” while the 

Federal Service, Special- |“number of men under arms throughout 

* 'the world is greater than at any previ- 

ist Asserts jous epoch in the peace-time history of 
—_——__— | mankind.” 

[Continued from Page 1.] | Sinee 1921, General Summerall says, 

product according to grade specifications, | the strength of the Regular Army has 

There is a curious psychology involved! been reduced by annual appropriation 
when farmers have their tobacco graded, | acts from 280,000 to 118,000. ‘e 
which is one of the important factors in} “When from this strength,” he says, ' 
the success of this new work. In the|“there are deducted the forces required 
first place, the official standard grades|for overseas garrisons, service schools, 
represent to a farmer a measuring rod | instructors for civilian components, and 
sponsored by the Government. Once a| the overhead required for the administra- 
grower has had his tobacco graded and/|tion of the Army of the United States 
labelled according to the scale, either| there remain available only 53,954 men 
consciously or unconsciously he feels im-| for the formation of a mobile force cap- 
pelled to strive for a better mark on his| able of taking the field on the outbreak 
next load. The grower who has been|of war and coast artillery sufficient to 
careless and whose grade mark ends with | furnish only ten per cent of the strength 
an “M,” indicating “mixed grades” never required for harbor defenses in time of 
runs the risk of incurring that penalty | war.” 
again. 

In the second place an official grad- | 
ing system gives the growers a common 
language for discussing their tobacco. | 
“How did you make out in your crop?” 
“Well, I had some A2F that brought 40 
cents, My B’s averaged about 22.” In 
other words, the Federal grading sys-| ization of the military system contem- 
tem furnishes a common unit of meas-| plated in the act. 
urement for quality, and that in itself is| “It has been the expressed desire of 
a matter of no small consequence, for|the Commander in Chief,” he stated, 
once that is supplied the farmer is stim-| “that Army expenditures be stabilized, 
ulated to improve his product. }and this has been the policy of the Way 

The tobacco section of the Bureau of | Department.” 

Agricultural Economics has only been or-| In commenting upon the part played 
ganized since 1929 and one of the princi-| by the United States in the World War, 
pal objects has been to standardize to-|Gen. Summerall said that it “must al- 
bacco grading services. On the markets | ways stand out as the most remarkable 
where the grading has been carried out ;example of the improvisation of an army 
according to Federal specifications the'in the course of a war recorded in the 





Praises Defense Acts. 

General Summerall describes the Na« 
tional Defense Act as a “distinct advance 
over all previous legislative measures 
|for the national defense,” but’ asserts 
that the funds provided -have’ been ‘in- 
sufficient for even an approximate real. 





javerage difference in price over a period | military history of the world.” 


of time has increased $1.36 per 100| General Summerall emphasized the im- ‘ 
pounds of, tobacco. This means that the| portance of mechanical devices in war. 
grower on these markets is getting in| He said: 
cash equivalent 14 times more than the | “We are perhaps in a transitional pe- 
grading services actually cost him. riod, the precise outcome cf which no one 
All of the benefits of this system do|can foresee, What is certain is that no 
not accrue to the tobacco grower or the ; nation is at present prepared to aban- 
manufacturer. The public benefits,; don the mass army as the principal re- 
cigarette, cigar and pipe smokers obtain | liance of its national security. It is none 


|better grades of tobacco; snuff users are|the less important that close attention 


less apt to complain, and all of the by-|be given to the development of a mech- 
products of tobacco will naturally be | anized force, its organization, tactics and 
raised in quality, proportionate to the | logistics, and to the influence of mech- 
production of better tobacco in the field|anization upon the composition and op- 


and the more careful grading of the prod- | erative methods of the other elements of 
uct on the warehouse floor. our forces.” 


eee 
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PustisHep WitHouT CoMM 


Leaders Confer 
As Opening of 
Congress Nears 


Plans Are Being Arranged in 
Senate as Arrival of 
Speaker Longworth Is 
Awaited in House 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
session. Representative Kelly (Rep.), 
of Edgewood, Pa., its sponsor, said or- 
ally Nov. 26 he intends to press it fora 
vote in the House at this session. | Ac- 
cording to Mr. Kelly the bill permits a 
contract between vendor and vendee in 
special classes of commodities that the 
vendee will not resell the commodity ex- 
cept at a stipulated price. He said it 
guards against agreements as to selling 
prices between producers or wholesalers 
or retailers, “It guards the rights of 
other retail dealers in the same town,” 
Mr. Kelly added, “and permits a vendee 
to sell at his own jrice to close out his 
stock when he ceases to deal in the par- 
ticular commodity or when he disposes 
of seasonal goods at the end of a season.” 

Chairman Snell said that Government 

operation of the big Muscle Shoals 
plant, proposals to mitigate unemploy- 
ment, the Capper-Kelly bill, and aid for 
drought stricken areas are among nu- 
merous matters of legislation likely to 
come to a vote at this December session. 
At the same time, he pointed out that 
the session is a short one—from Dec, 1 
to Mar. 4—and the annual appropriation | 
bills should be given right of way as 
usual. He said controversial matters 
of Jegislation should be cleared up as 
much and as quickly as possible to avoid 
a special session of Congress. | 
Advises Against Extra Session | 

His oral statement regarding the leg- 
islative situation follows: 

“T think we ought to clear up as much 
of the controversial matters of legisla- 
tion as we can at this December session 
of Congress and avoid having to take 
them up at an extra session. Settling 
these questions at the short session will | 
minimize the pressure for an extra ses- 
sion of Congress after the coming short 
session adjourns on Mar. 4. We might 
as well clear up all the controversial 
matters at this session when we can do 
it rather than to have to do it at an 
extra session. 

“There is no doubt the country wants | 
a vote in Congress on a lot of things 
and so far as [ am concerned I am not 





| States.” 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presenten Herein, Berna 
sy THe Unirep States DAILy 


Clerk of 


In an effort to bring about uniformity | 
in the method of certifying elections of 
members of the House to Congress, the 
Clerk of the House, William Tyler Page, | 
has writteh a letter to the Secretary of | 
State of every State in the Union. | 

This was brought about, he explained 
orally, by the different ways in which the | 
certifications of elections haye been re- 
ceived by him for the House and he) 
pointed out that.there might be at some! 
tithe the possibility of serious questions | 
arising in the event the certificates failed ' 
to conform to uniiorm practice. _ j 

The full text of the letter he has sent 
follows: 

Dear Sir: I write concerning certifi- 
cates of election of Members of the 
House of Representatives elected to the | 
72d Congress at the election held Nov. | 
4, 1930. | 

Title 2, chapter 2, paragraph 26, of the | 
Code of Laws of the United States is as 
follows: | 

“Roll of Representatives-clect.—Before | 
the first meeting of each Congress the | 
Clerk of the next preceding House of 
Representatives shail make a roll of the 
Representatives-elect, and place thereon 
the names of those persons, and of such 
persons only, whose credentials show that 
they were regularly elected in accord-| 
ance with the laws of their States re- 
spectively, or the laws of the United 


Paragraph 34, ibid., is as follows: 

“Representatives’ salaries payable 
monthly.—Representates and Delegates- | 
elect to™Congress, whose credentials in| 
due form of law have been duly filed 
with the Clerk of the House of Repre-| 
sentatives, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 26 of this title, may re- 
ceive their compensation monthly, from 
the beginning of their term until the be- 
ginning of the first session of each Con- 


New Poison Found Effective 


In Campaign Against Rats 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
general and sustained warfare against 
these destructive rodents. 

Organized rat-control campaigns, di- 
rected by field leaders of the Bureau, 
have been carried on in practically every 
State east of the Mississippi River, and! 
in South Dakota, Colorado, Montana, 
Washington, Texas,’ Oregon and Utah. 





going to keep anyone frem having such 
Qa vote. 

“As to Muscle Shoals, I am satisfied 
that there is a large element in this 
country that wants to try out Govern- 
ment ownership and if we are going to 
try it out there is no better place to try | 
it out than Muscle Shoals where we own 
the property and it will not cost much 
more money to operate it. I am willing 
to compromise on Muscle Shoals in or- 
der to get something doing there instead 
of letting that big plant lie virtually idle. 
We*have tried to get business to op: 
erate it and it is time something should! 
be done to make use of the property. 

“Personally, i think the situation is 
such that if we are going to try a Gov- 
ernment ownership experiment, we might 
as well do it now and at Muscle Shoals. 

“I am just as much opposed to Govern- 
ment operation as ever, bet if a major- 
ity of the House is in favor of it we can 
try it out. 

“T have no information yet as to 
what immigration iegislation is to be 
brought up at this session. There ought 

ot to be any trouble about restrictive 

immigration. I believe a majority of 
the people are in favor of restrictive 
immigration. [ have always been a re- 
strictionist. But as to what may be 
proposed at this December session I 
cannot say. 

“As far as applying the immigration 
quota system to Canada, there is’ no real 
need for it. We never have had any 
trouble about Canadian immigration. And 
the State Department, I understand, is 
opposed to applying the quota system on 
this continent. 

“Regarding the Capper-Kelly fair 
trade practices bill,-the Committee on 
Rules has already acted and I am per- 
fectly willing that measure should come 
to a vote at this session. 

“I have no doubt there will be a lot 
of unemployment bills coming up at this 
session and will come to a vote in the 
House. We have already provided a rule 


In the East 128 campaigns were con- 
ducted mostly in towns of 2,000 to 50,000 
population, though an increasing number 
were held on the county-wide basis. 


Work was supervised on 50,700 sep- 
arate premises, at the total cost to co- 
operators of $17,545, or an average of | 
85 cents for each piece of property. A 
check-up of results indicates that about 
75 per cent of the premises treated were 
entirely freed of rats. seid 

One of the most important discoveries | 
in the field of rat control of recent date 
has been that of a new poison, which 
so far as experients have shown _ is 
specific to rats. The poison is called 
“Red Squill.” It is manufactured from} 
a perennial bulb that grows wild along | 
the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Rats take the poison readily. It may 
be mixed with fish, meat, cereals, fruits 
or vegetables and is thus practical for 
killing rats in almost any environment. | 

The sale of this product has increased 
to more than 125,000 pounds annually. 
The chief objectiom to squill is that it 
has no uniform toxic standard, so that 
commercial red-squill rat poisons are 
apt to vary considerably in potency.| 
People who use this poison to destroy 
rats therefore should purchase their 
supplies from manufacturers who will 
guarantee the toxicity of their products. 

This poison is especially advantageous 
where there is a danger of other animals 
coming into contact with the bait; for: 
so far as is known at present squill 
has no bad effect on other, animals than 
rats. 

Mr. Crouch cited the following as the 
important features of any rat control | 
compaign: 

Rat-proof all new buildings. Close all 
openings through which rats can gain 
entrance. Remove all shelter for rats. | 
Promptly dispose of all garbage, trash, | 
and other waste on which rats can feed. 

Destroy the rats themselves by use of 
poisoned baits. If un villing to run ‘the 


} 





for one of the Wagner bills on this sub- 
ject, reported by our Committee at the 
last session. 

“T have not been informed yet what 
is to be proposed regarding agricultural 
legislation. 

“Of course, the purpose, as at every 
session of Congress, is to give right of 
way. to the appropriation bills with a 
view to getting theme through Congress 
as quickly as possible. 

“T cannot say yet just how far the 
country is willing to go in increased Fed- 
eral-aid highway construction in «9 op- 
eration with the States. We are al- 
ready appropriating $125,000,000 a year 
on a three-year program, 

“We have already ‘sueconciahed for 
public buildings throughout the country 
about as much as the Government can 
use. 

“Regarding racketeering, if the Fed- 
eral Government takes that up it will 
hav@ considerable to do. Racketeering 
does not affect interstate commerce very 
much. 

“J do not think you will be bothered 
about tax reduction. There is no like- 
lihood of tax reduction at this session. 
If you do not have a tax increase, you'll 
be lucky.” 


Increased Broadcasting 
Facilities Are Sought 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sible rather than authorizing new sta- 
tions. 

8. That in following this procedure the 
Commission consider all applications 
coming from the same State at the same 
time, granting such applications under 
this procedure as it may deem proper 
and practicable. 

4. If hearings are necessary on such 
applications, all hearings coming from 
the same underquota State ‘be set and 
considered on the same date or dates. 

5. That in giving to underquota States 
the radio facilities they are entitled to, 
if because of lack of geographical separa- 
tion interference results with stations 
in overquota States, then the Commis- 
sion shall, because of such interference, 


slight risk of rats dying in inaccessible 
places use traps. Fumigate rat burrows 
and hiding places with poisonous gases. 

Protect natural enemies of the rat 
when thev are not themselves destruc- 
tive, and if convenient keep a small dog 
trained to hunt rats. 

Note neighborhood sources of rats, en- 
list community cooperation for their re- 
moval, and work for practical rat-con- 
trol ordinances in cities and towns. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Nov. 26 


10:45 a. m.—Representative Strong 
(Rep.), of Blue Rapids, Kans., called 
to discuss with the President a pro- 
posal that the Federal Reserve Board 
use its powers to stabilize the pur- 
chasing power of money or the price 
level. 

11 a. m.—Representative Letts 
(Rep.), of Davenport, Iowa, called to 
pay his respects. 

11:15 a. m.—Ralph T. O’Neill, na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion, called to lay before the Presi- 
dent the Legion’s national legislative 
program. 

11:30 a. m.—Representative Tread- 
way (Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass., 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced, 

11:45 a. m.—O. K. Davis, of New 
York, secretary of the National For- 
eign Trade Council, called to discuss 
the foreign trade situation. 

12 m.—The British Ambassador, Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, called to present Sir 
Charles Addis, of London, president 
of the Bank of England and a direc- 
tor in the International Bank of Set- 
tlements. 

12:15 m.—Col. Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, 
called to discuss unemployment condi- 
tions. 


China, called to pay his respects. | 
2:30 p. m.—Brigadier General Frank | 


House Asks State Secretaries to Transmit Cre-| 
dentials of Members-elect Directly to 
His Office to Prevent Error 


| House, which certificate shall have the 


|Congress; and may I also suggest that | 


jand might give rise to serious complica- | 


|is thought that each issue should stand 


Guarding Workers’ Health 


12:30 p. m.—Edwin S. Cunningham, 
American Consul General at Shanghai, | 
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|Uniform Method of Certifying 
House Elections Is Requested 


gress, upon a certificate in the form now 
in use to be signed by the Clerk of the 





like force and effect as is given to the 
certificate of the Speaker.” 
Mar, 3, 1875, c. 180, 1, 18 Stat. 389.) | 

It will be observed by the foregoing | 
provisions of the United States law that | 
it is necessary that the credentials of 
members-elect of Congress be in pos- 
session of the Clerk of the House of | 
Representatives before he can comply 
with their requirements in the prepara- | 
tion of the roll of Representatives-elect | 
and the disbursement of their compen- | 
sation. Heretofore difficulty has been! 
experienced in obtaining such credentials | 
by reason of the lack of uniformity in| 
their transmission. In some instances! 
they have been transmitted to the elected | 
persons who unwittingly retain them in| 
the belief that a duplicate or the origi- | 
nal has been filed with the Clerk of the| 
House, which is not always the ease. 

In order to establish uniformity, in | 
which your cooperation is soticited, I 
would thank you to transmit to me direct 
the certificates of election of the persons | 
returned elected as members of the 72d| 


the certificates be individual in character 
and not collective. This is to say—a sep 
arate certificate in each case; Blanket 
certificates containing two or more names 
and not collective. That is to say—a sep- 


tions in the event the validity of the! 
prima facie title of any one person be} 
brought into question. In other words it 


upon its own bottom and be unrelated to 
any other case. 

This communication is being addressed 
to the Secretaries of State severally and | 
their kind cooperation will be appre- 
ciated. | 


As Help to Industry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ment of health sense, and the full use| 
of medical knowledge. 

Practical administrative medicine can 
now do more than any other force to 
minimize his load, since so much of its 
recently acquired knowledge can be 
made readily applicable to its reduction. 

A business-like application for meas- 
ures of abatement or elimination of dis- 
eases and for prolongation of life of 
workmen of both high and low degree 
is now feasible; and all who are respon- 
sible for the welfare of others, and 
show a decent and self-respecting inter- 
est in the fundamentals of the economic 
problems underlying the necessity of 
caring for their people will reap the re- 
ward not only of duty done, but of a 
large dividend in hard cash. They can 
have as much health as they are will- 
ing to pay for on such terms. 

There is therefore no longer need to 
defend health measures on philanthropic 
and humanitarian grounds alone; it is a 
matter of economic organization to be ap- 
praised in money values. It is a produc- 
tive enterprise with both spiritual and 
| economic motive forces. 

Practical health work is merely an ap-| 
plication of the same research principles 


Farm Legislation 


(R. S. 385! 


cording to oral statements by members of | 


| “aired” in the Congress, although they 


ytee’s conference, it was said. 





that have enabled many great industries 
to live by their by-products. 


Competition Depends on Health 
America’s ability to compete in the 





markets of the world and pay the high 
price of American-born labor will depend 
largely upon the workers’ protection. 
Many of us can remember when a work- 
man of 50 had difficulty in getting a 
job; today he is an asset; if trained 
and skilled in the use of highly de- 
veloped mechanical aid, his rate of pro- 
duction has so increased as to make for- 


|eign labor less necessary. 


In the past the attitude of industry to- 
ward machines has been different from 
the attitude toward the human factor. 
A machine represented an investment; 
if neglected or abused it not only failed 
to function properly but did not return 
a profit on the capital invested, which 


Tariff Commission 
Revises Procedure 


Changes Relate to Unfair Im- 
port Trade Practices 


The Tariff Commission promulgated 
on Noy. 25 its revised rules pertaining 
to procedure to be followed by interested 
parties, counsel for them, and the Tariff 
Commission in conducting investigations 
under sections 332, 336, 337 and 338 of 
the Tariff Act, of 1930. 


These provisions of the Tariff Act re- 
late to investigations of tariff relations 
and the securing of information for the 
President and Congress, and investiga- 
tions relating to the equalization of 
costs of production, unfair practices in 
import trade, and discrimination by for- 
eign countries. 

The new rules contain some modifica- 
tions as to procedure in the handling of 
applications and with respect to briefs 
under section 336, which pertains to 
equalization of costs of production, 

In a new section are added rules of 
procedure in the administration of section 
337, relative to unfair practices in im- 
port trade. - This section requires the fil- 
ing of a complaint stating the grounds 
of complaint together with specific in- 
stances of alleged unlawful importations 
or sales. 

In ordering an investigation under this 
provision, the rules state, the Commission 
will not be confined to the issues pre- 
sented in a complaint but may broaden, 
limit or modify the scope of the investi- 
gation. Provision is, made for public 
hearings, admission of testimony, tak- 
ing of depositions, oral argument, briefs, 
and other matters. 








Further Immigration 
Restrictions to Be Urged 


Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 
Hoquiam, Wash., chairman of the House 
Committee on Immigration, stated 
orally Nov. 26 that he would urge fur- 





} 
t 


Mapped Out for 


Short Session 


Attention of Congress to Be | 
Focused on Farm Board 
Appropriation, Exchange | 
Control, Drought Loans 


Farm legislation at the short session 
of Congress has been focused into three 
definite channels as a result of the two- 
day conference held by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, ac- | 


the Committee, Nov. 26. 


An appropriation of $250,000,000 for 
the Federal Farm Board, more stringent 
regulatory legislation for the commodity 
exchanges, and an emergency appropria- 
tion for seed, feed and fertilizer loans in 
drought areas, will conclude farm legis- | 
lation at the short session, Senator Cap- 
per (Rep.), of Kansas, stated orally 
Nov. 26, 

“One thing which resulted from thej 
conference is that we need some farm 
relief,” Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
stated orally in commenting on the work 
of the Farm Board. “After a year the 
act hasn’t worked. Farmers are still 
getting only 45 to 48 cents a bushel for, 
wheat.” 


If a favorable legislative opportunity 
should arise, according to the Idaho Sen- 
ator, the debenture will be proposed at | 
the regular session. 


With leaders of the Nationa: Grange, | 
Farm Bureau Federation, and Farmers 
Nationai Union united in supporting 
present Farm Board policies, neither Mr. | 
Capper yor the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Senator McNary (Rep.), of Or- 
_ believes that there is any possi- 
bility of enacting the export debenture 
plan at the next session. 

Loan Board Criticized | 

Senator Capper said that he thinks 
Farm Loan Board policies will be 





will probably not be the subject of leg- 
islation. Policies of the Board met with 
considerable criticism at the Commit- 
Farm 
spokesmen represented the Board as be- 
ing tog strict in its interest collections 
and loan requirements in this time of 
depression and drought destruction. 
They said, according to members of the 
Committee, that while private mortgage 
agencies and banks had adopted a more 


showed on the balance sheet. But men 
worn out could be replaced. The em- 
pioyer did not pay their rearing nor had 
he the expense of their aftercare. But 
some one had to pay for it. Then there 
were losses in training new men, in 
siuwing down speed of operation, in 
spoiled work during periods of adjust- 
ment, in absence caused by illness and 
fatigue, in increased liability to injury 
and the losses of labor unrest, but most 
of these losses, until recently were not 
measured and did not appear on the bal- 
ance sheet. 

It is believed that a cooperative busi- 
ness-like and_ scientifically organized 
health machine, geared to overcome | 
known, preventable conditions and to 
produce a certain output, would require 
no greater expenditure of funds than 
many industries now disburse in rather 
haphazard manner. 
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Assuring Precision of Federal Surveys 


Wide World. 


Instruments used in field operations of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey are subjected to careful adjustments at headquarters 


of the Survey’s Division of Field 


Equipment at Washington. The 


above photograph shows the targets and test table used in making 
adjustments of telescopic instruments. 


lenient attitude in an effort to meet 
depressed conditions, the Farm Loan 
banks seemed to have become even more 
strict in their policies, particularly in 
connection with interest payments. 

The Kansas Senator said that he be- 
lieves the condition complained of is 
a matter of policy which can be changed 
without legislation by those in charge. 
He expects the attitude of the farmer to 
find expression in both houses of Con- 
gress during the session. 

Members of the Committee are gen- 
erally agreed that the Farm Board made 
a good presentation of its program be- 
fore the Committee and should be given 
a further trial. The short session, they 
say, will appropriate the remaining 
$250,000,000 of the $500,000,000 author- | 
ized in the Agricultural Marketing Act. | 

Senator McNary is engaged in drafting 
legislation which will authorize an ap- 
propriation of $60,000,000 to be loaned 
to farmers in drought-stricken areas for 
the purchase of seed, feed and fertilizer. 
This bill will follow the precedent set 
in the last two sessions when similar 
loans have been made for south Atlantic 
and northwestern States. | 

Exchange Regulation 

Senator Capper said that he expects 
some kind of legislation on the futures 
exchanges at the short session. “It is 
generally agreed that there must be 
more regulation which will give the pro- 
ducer some measure of control over these 
markets,” he said. “It is also agreed 
that the Department of Agriculture is 
the | proper depository for this author- 
ity. 

Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 





sas, stated orally that he will push his | 
bill to prohibit trading in futures except | 


in the case of legitimate hedging and 
where the contract contemplates trans- 
fer of the actual commodity. This meas- 
ure was defeated in the Senate during 
the Seventieth Congress. 


Mr. Capper, who supported this bill, 
says that he is not sure a new law will 


| go to this extent, but feels confident that 


at least more stringent regulation will 
be enacted. 
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Land Problems 
Are Tentatively 
Solved by Group 


Committee on Conservation 
-And Administration Ad- 


journs Session; Variety 
Of Issues Studied 


Final conclusions of the Committee 
on the Conservation and Administration 
of the Public Domain have not been 
reached, but many of its problems have 
been solved tentatively, the Committee 
announced after adjourning a 16-day 
session Nov. 26. 

Final action cannot be taken, it was 
stated, until the conclisions thus far 
reached have been brought together and 
submitted to careful scrutiny. The next 
meeting will probably be held in January, 
the Committee announced. 

The announcement follows in full texts 


Reports Made . 

The Committee on the Conservation 
and Administration of the Publie Do- 
main has been in session since Nov. 10, 
The fullest discussion has been held re- 
garding the problems under considera- 
jtion. Material has been gathered dur- 
ing the last six months from the depart- 
;ments and bureaus charged with the ad- 
{ministration of the public domain and 
the development of its resources. This 
material was presented by carefully pre- 
pared reports accompanied with maps 
showing the areas affected. 

The representatives from public-land 
States had in the meantime obtained 
from their States material pertinent to 
the conditions on the State lands, private 
lands, and public domain, together with 
a very carefully prepared presentation 
of the laws and administrative methods 
existing in those States. 


During the Summer, various members 
of the Committee, singly and together, 
visited and examined large areas of the 
public domain for the purpose of obtain- 
ing accurate and first-hand information 
of the conditions existing thereon. 

The Committee has not reached its 
final conclusions for presentation to the 
President. While tentative conclusions 
have been reached on many of the prob- 
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emember way back— 


WHEN THE BLOOMER GIRL SHOCKED SOCIETY? 


THIRTY or more years ago, when 
bloomer girls on bicycles brought 
whispered comments from conser- 
vative matrons, the curing depart- 
ment of the packing house was 
principally a huge “salt cellar.’’ 
Dry-salted and barrel-salted “rough- 
sides,’ ‘“‘bellies,’”? shoulders, 
backs and jowl butts represented 
about 34% of the Armour pork out- 
put. Only 29%, consisting mostly of 
bacon, hams and picnic shoulders, 


loin 


went into sweet pickle. 
Consequently, an excess of salti- 
ness was the rule rather than the 
exception. There was no way of 
carrying over surpluses except to 
allow them to remain in cure beyond 


the normal curing age—which, in 
the case of a picnic shoulder, is 
about twenty days, and in the case 
of a ham anywhere from 40 to. 90 
days. In fact, it was not uncommon 
for such meats to remain in “pickle” 
as long as four months. 

Today more than 36% of Armour 
pork products are given the milder 
and more appetizing sugar cure, 
while less than 15% is dry and barrel- 
salted. 

Not a day beyond the proper cur- 
ing age is a single piece of Armour 
sugar-cured pork allowed to remain 
in cure. For with Armour’s vast re- 
frigeration facilities, peak-kill sur- 
pluses are held in pgime condition 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY us. 


BETTER VALUES 


until careful market analyses send 
them to cure and smoking to be 
ready to meet the public’s require-’ 
ments. 

Controlled curing is one of the 
numerous details of the new and 
modern Armour and Company’s in- 
defatigable labors in achieving the 
marvelous ‘‘Fixed Flavor’? which the 
world enjoys today in Armour’s Star’ 
Ham and Star Bacon. It is a revela- 
tion, compared to the salty ham and 
bacon known to those who can recall 
the daring: bloomer girls of the “‘gay 


nineties.”’ 
jae 


President. 


TO CUSTOMERS 


T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ 


ther restriction of immigration through 
Affairs, called to: discuss veterans’ 


| legislation at the coming session of Con- 
matters. |gress. Just what the form of his pro- 
3:30 p. m—The Attorney General, | posal will be, he said, he does not know 
William D. Mitchell, called to discuss \s present, but, he added, he will confer 
departmental matters. with the President and those in the 
_4 p. m.—The Secretary of War, Pat- | other branch of Congress interested in 
rick J. Hurley, called to discuss de- | immigration and design a measure which 
partmental matters, will accomplish the purpose, 


reduce by proper procedure the quota of 
the latter. 

6. That in carrying out the above, the 
Commission apply facilities available 
thereunder to the underquota States in 
the order of their underquota, that is, 
the greatest underquota State to have 

( mye consideration. 


BETTER MARKETS FOR PRODUCERS 
BETTER EARNINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 








Greater Stability (  pianning an 
_ Is Reported in 


Grain Markets Report of the Committee on 


The President’s Conference on Unemployment 


Value of Hogs Declines, By Leo 


Prices on Turkeys Are, 


Slightly Lower Than Last 
Season, Review Shows 


National Bureau of Economic Research, 


the report w 
\———— 


Increased stability in the grain mar- 
ket, lighter receipts on the cattle market, 
lowest hog value since July, 1924, light | 
offerings of hay, prices on turkeys that | 
compared. with those ofa year ago. and | 
dull conditigng.op. the potato markets are | 


| PIPLICIT in the notion of a public 


of the 


ARTICLE XVIII 
The Problem of Control 


ST 


‘THE UNITED STATI 


d Control of Alaskan Reindeer 


PUBLIC WORKS | May Addto Food 
: Supply of Nation. 


Recent Economic Changes of 
Wolman Industry Supports 13,000 
Natives, Says Governor’s | 


Report; Herds Increase to. 
600,000 Animals 


Inc. (who made the survey on which | 


as based). 
* 4 


works reserve there is a program for The possibility that Alaskan ssintnar 


the stabilization or regularization of business. The underlying assump- ,™@Y be made a factor in the food-sup-| 
tion of all such plans must be that public construction should be reduced Ply of the United States was pointed’ 
when industry is advancing at too rapid a rate, and accelerated when the | out by the Governor of Alaska, George 
tempo of industrial aetivity has slackened. -In substance this type of con- A. Parks, in presenting his annual re-| 


the outstanding features of the weekly | trol over public expenditures for construction is analogous to the attempts port to the Department of the Interior | 
market beport‘dssyéd by. the Department | of central banks to control the volume of credit and through that the vol- just made public. 


of Agriculture, Nov. 26. ume of business activity. 


The report follows in full text: 


ture in late November. Recoveries of | 
2 to 5 cents brought prices not far from 
the higher levels of the month. But in 
general the losses outnumbered the gains 
m the farm price list. Most kinds of 
millfeed lagged behind the grain market, 


authorities of a country. 


depressed without much further 
change. Hides sold a little lower. 
Dairy markets continued near the! ducing serious consequences in private | 
month’s lowest point. Potatoes, under! business. “Private industry ought not} 
tighter carload receipts, showed recov-;to be induced to think that in the boom! 
eries in midwestern markets. Eggs,it can work all the overtime it likes.) 
advanced further and turkeys sold a lit-| make all the money it can, and discard 
tle higher. in producing sections and, in| onto public authorities the effects of 
many consuming markets. this in the bad times which follow. A 
Lighter receipts of cattle at Chicago strong sense of responsibility among em-| 
since the middle of the month, failed to | ployers generally is the most desirable | 
help prices, aside. from. medium and! thing to ¢réeate; and advocacy ot public 
heavy weight steers, which worked a schemes should be qualified by the cau- 
trifle higher, the general trend was tion that, both as regards amount and 
downward. According to trade opinion, as regards the feasibility of delay in 
the near future demand will be con-; allocating contracts, we do not know 
fined largely to the better grades of fin-| how far they will carry us. 
ished cattle, while other grades will Although the volume of public works 
fluctuate around or possibly under cur- ysually, but not,necessarily, expands with 
rent price levels, Cotntry, buyers failed}ihe expansion in general industrial ac- 
to support the replacemieit -cattle mar- tivity, the conditions of rising levels of 
ket, with the result that values were a/ business often impose limits on the in- 
little lower for the bulk of stockers and) crease of public expenditures. Tight- 
feeders, exceptions being ‘lightweight! ness in the labor market, arising out of 
stockers which held about steady. This | the requirements of private industry for 
condition was brought about mainly by help, terlds to restrain public officials 
declining fat cattle market, the. weight | go), expanding their programs. Where 
of the western grassers offered and the jysiness activity is again accompanied 
less desirable quality of the light na-|},. yising prices for materials and equip- 
tives. ment, public operations are occasionally 
delayed until more favorable prices pre- 
vail. Where, as is often the case, a ris- 
ing tide of business and industry causes 
a rise in money rates and a drop in 
bond prices, governments, which must 
resort to borrowings for the financing of 
their various construction operations, | 
may and do withhold their bond issues | 
until money rates have eased and bond 
prices have risen and thus create what 
may be properly described as a natural 
reserve of public works. 


Hog Values Recede 

Hog’ values continued to recede until 
they réached the fowest point since July, 
1924. -The. weakened condition of the 
dressed meat: markets. contributed to a 
decrease in shipping orders. 

The dressed lamb trade responded to 
the influence of lighter receipts. Recent 
low prices apparently have had the ef-| 
tect of reducing shipments to market 
at a time when such reduction was 
badly needed. 

Only a moderate volume of wool was 
moved on the Boston market in late No- Postponement of Public 
vember. The bulk of demand was con-/|_ P a“ c , 
fined to the 56’s-60’s and finer grades. Works Considered Impractical 
Prices on these grades were fairly firm,| Im the United States, and probably in 
but lower qualities were irregular. The | other countries as well. considerations of 
mohair market was very quiet. -. | practical exigency would make most dif- 

The cotton market during late No- ficult the wholesale postponement of 
vember was quiet and slightly lower. public construction. The testimony is 
Demand seemed to center more on cot-| overwhelming that nearly all local and 
tons in the long lengths of staple in the | state governments in this country are 
higher grades atid in the short staple|”;*** | es oe re tee: eee 

g : ‘,.| always far behind in their programs of 
cuteens. in. She aor pate. auaborts | permanent improvements. The bulk of 
: © , ms <. $ - . 
all of the larger countries have taken | A™erican sepepitnnes om public wens 
less American cotton so far this season |?* employed in the construction s 
than the season before, with the excep- | schools, hospitals and prisons; in — x 
tion of France. Ginnings to Nov. 21] img the means of transportation by the 
were larger than for the similar period | building of roads, bridges, tunnels and 
a year ago. Domestic and foreign de- subways; in ministering to the health of 
mand was moderate. , 
quent, and in many places heavy. In most! adequate water supply and sewage Sys- 
of the Cotton Belt though, there was con-| tems; and in attempting to reduce the 
siderable fair weather in the northwest-|8towing hazards of accidents by the 
ern portion. According to the Bureau | elimination of grade crossings. The fa- 
of the Census, the number of bales | cilities for all these purposes are in gen- 
gimned from the growth of 1930 prior| eral so far below the physical require- 
to Noy. 14 was 11,962,364 compared with ments of the prevailing situation, that it 
11,820,006 for the corresponding period | would be hard, if not impossible, to per- 
in 1929. During the month of October | suade public authorities to hold back 
it is reported that there were operated | one or more projects to meet a future 
some 26,200,000 cotton spinning spindles, | eventuality of general unemployment. 
compared with 26,100,000 for September; A third variant of the theories of the 
and 30,100,000 for October, 1929. Ex- control of public works overlooks the 
ports from Aug. 1 to Noy. 21 amounted | creation of reserves of work and plans 
to 2,951,801 bales, compared with 3,030,-|the exercise of control by increasing the 
214 for the same period last season. expenditures on public construction at 
. ere enen Cone ; the beginning of an industrial cones 
omestic Wheat markets were rela-*or during its course. Advocates of such 
tively firmer than foreign markets in a comme do not look to the expanded 
late November, reflecting increased buy-, volume of construction as a means of 
ing activity in the December futures absorbing all or even a majority of the 
market and good demand for cash grain unemployed. They do not also conceive 
by mills, feeders, and industries. For- new public projects as measures for test- 
eign wheat markets, however, continued! ing the willingness or capacity of the 
dull, although lessened selling pressure unemployed to work. 
in Canadian markets toward the close’ They would restrict the new public 
of the third week of November brought es 
about some advance in prices at Win- as $1 per ton on medium and lower 
nipeg. Offerings of cash wheat in do- grades at a few points. 
niesticsgrkets were of only moderate ~ Jn some respects, the current price 
volume, Receipts ip the principal south- trend of eheese resembles that of a year 
western markets totaled about 1,500 ago, when prices broke sharply -during 
cars, which was slightly smaller than for! the last two months of the year, but is 
the previous week, but about 300 cars wholly unlike the normal trend. Usually 
larger than for the corresponding pe-| rather gradual, but nevertheless decided 
Lively high Spring - wheat markets| UPNaré xevisions in quotations eccor Bp 
5 oe - , . 4 is ti after which the price leve 
strengthened, with. some improvement oo oe steady until to the 
in mill demand? Receipts were small. | holidays. y 
area oe was, Grved than other) only dairy product which has experienced 
classes of Spring wheat. r S ecaae a . ve 

The rye cae strengthened slightly ! eae zernne Sean Sie 10 
along with wheat, but continued rather the lowest for the week, since prewar 
dull in the absence of export inquiry. days, cheese is still returning approxi- 
Domestic corn markets became slightly | Hately the same milk-equivalent prices 
firmer, influenced somewhat by the ad- ;to the producer as butter, which has de- 
vance in wheat, Offerings at most mar-! clined around 5 cents since the first of 
kets, however, were ot only moderate the month. Whatever business there was 
yolume while demand Was fairly active. | in fresh cheese in consuming markets in 
Prices advanced one to two cents per | jate November, was at lower prices and 
bushel, compared with mid-November. | | . : : 

; : consisted of small lots, 
The oats market had some independent Sntter eninata Peles 

F - Te oe : Sutter markets, during the 
strength with Server Se eenge meeting | week of November, . were nervous ay. 
a good demanc from feec ere and seni US- | unsettled. Pressure to sell was exce p- 
tries. Prices at most markets advanced | ;. , oe _— 

@ manke 5 ype ele 30 |tionally heavy at Chicago and prices 
1 to 2 cents. The barley market also nay eetiie: act Socata 
was steady with futute-prices at Minne- | declined sharply, while the New York 
apolis showing’ an‘ Advahte of 234 cents, | Market appeared firmer. All markets 

Wheat:. millféed@ dva¥e shown an up- reported larger supplies of fresh but- 
ward price tendericysihe@ the middle of ter of the better grades. Cream muar- 
November bute they .still ‘sell below the kets are oversupplied and prices are low. 
month’s highest level. Corn feeds and ent tler \ \ 
cottonseed meal have declined and cot-| not satisfactory during the first half of 
tonseed- meal is back to the prices of the | November. 
first of the month. Market supplies of Western young tom turkeys and hens 
millfeeds are moderate but more than | of prime to fancy quality on the New 
ample for the present slow demand. York market, Nov. 22, were quoted at 

Hay Market Steady 32 to 34 cents per pound. This was 

Hay markets were steady to a little, ony about 1 cent lower than the quo- 
lower after the middle of November, tations at the same time a year ago. 
Offerings were light at all points but de- | Dealets were looking forward to a fairly 
mand averaged only fair, being consid- | steady market up to Thanksgiving Day. 
erably restricted by mild, open weather,| » Egg recepts continued to exceed those 
recent improvement in pastures and low for the same week a year ago. The out- 
prices for feed grains and foodstuffs. | of-storage movement continues heavier 
Alfalfa markets were very dull. South-|than a year ago, thus indicating a fur- 
eastern demand was greatly restricted ther decrease in the surplus by the end 
by improved pastures and extensive use | of the current month. Prices continue 
of local roughages, such as peanut, soy-| slightly upward in late November for 
bean and peavine hay, as well as corn! best grades of fresh stock. 

Sacks one seqeer. een a oe Potato markets are still very dull and 
ranged from about s y 
for top grade hay to decliries of as much 


third 
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Both methods contemplate the avoidance of 
inflationary practice; and both, in order to be effective, must come to an 

Greater strength and stability in the | arbitrary decision regarding the proper rate of expansion of business ac- 
grain market was the outstanding fea-/ tivity, of industrial output, of bank credit, or of whatever criterion of 


If, moreover, the amount of public construction withheld from current 
and corn feeds and cottonseed meal went programs is substantial, say at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year, the with- 
jower, Livestock markets were dull and drawal may well have-the effect of precipitating or hastening a decline’‘in 

net business that might otherwise not have been inevitable. 
Wool | urged, with reason, that the burden of 
and cotton held values only fairly well. upon the public authorities, without pro-#—-—— 


, 

In making this suggestion Governor | 
Parks pointed out that the original herds | 
,in Alaska about 40 years ago contained | 
} approximately 1,300 animals, which,| 


| inflation may be chosen. How difficult such a choice in the administration during that period, have increased to| 
|of a central banking system is, is well known; and there is no reason to the present herds, estimated to contain | 
| believe that the choice and decision will be any easier for the public works ™ore than 600,000 animals. 


It is esti- 
mated that approximately 13,000 na- 
tives are largely dependent on the rein- 
}deer industry in Alaska. 

The Interior Department’s summary 
of the governor’s report fM#lows in full 
text: 

An increase of more than $2,000,000 in ; 
the mineral production, a balance of | 
enterprises to productive projects, or trade in favor of Alaska of $36,914,722, | 
such as would be expected tp contribute and an increase of approximately 4,500 | 
to the productivity of industry generally; | in population are outstanding features of | 
and they would purge the administration | territorial development, according to the! 
of all wasteful and uneconomic practices. annual report to the Department of the 
So conceived, the occasional acceleration | Interior of George A. Parks, Governor 
of public construction would constitute a of Alaska. 
stimulus to business and would lead, if Fishing Prodicta.Decrease 


done on a large scale, to the progressive eine 
e . eee The total value of the Alaska fishing 


diffusion of employment lucts in 1929 cd of ati 
ss eas -. products in 1929, exciusive aquatic 
The best statement of this position is furs, was $50,795,819, a decrease of $3,- 


D. Henderson and Je At, Kernen try | 749.769 trom 1928 when the value was 
jact that many work-people who are now ne og Based —— po do al reed 
unemployed would be receiving wages in- ees 1 . sonia the het the vale | 
stead of unemployment pay would mean | ry os 2 es — that the value | 
an increase in effective purchasing power | ©» = _ a 82 0 ac we ea | 
which would give a general stimulus to | PrOximately $16,582,000. The oe 
trade. Moreover, the greater trade ac- | Weight of the salmon catch landed by | 
tivity would make for further trade ac- the fishermen was approximately 442,- 
tivity; tor the forces of prosperity, like | 601,784 pounds : and _the corresponding 
those of depression, work with a cumu-! figures for herring were about 153,105,- 
lative effect. When*trade is slack there | ‘?- 
is a tendency to postpone placing orders, In all, 29,283 persons were employed 
a reluctance to lay in stocks, a generaj|in the commercial fisheries of the Terri- 
hesitation to go forward or take risks.|tory in 1929 as compared with 31,086 
When, on the other hand, the wheels of ; for 1928. The herving industry experi- 
trade begin to move briskly, the oppo-| enced an unusual condition which re- 
site set of forces comes into play, a mood | sulted in a decline in the output of 
lavorable to enterprise and capital ex-| pickled fish and an increase in the pro- | 
tensions spreads through the business duction of meal and oil. There was an! 
community, and the expansion of trade | increased production of halibut. One | 
gains accordingly a gathering momen-! thousand two hundred and fifty-three | 
tum. persons landed approximately 37,456,889 | 
pounds of halibut valued at $4,422,605, 
as compared with 31,567,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $3,094,000, in 1928. The output} 
In reply to this point of view, it has trom the cod fisheries increased mate- 
been held that the State cannot increase Tally over that of 1928, In 1929, some 
the opportunities for additional employ- | 753 persons were employed in the whal- 
ment without drawing on the available ig industry, and the total value of the! 
supplies of credit. Such a procedure! Products was estimated to be $502,081. 


ee) It might also be 
avoiding inflation cannot be imposed 


Diversion of Private 
Credit to Public Use 


TES DAILY: FRIDAY, NOV 


Aurwonizep STaTeMENTs ONLY Arb PresenTep HEREIN, 


PustisHep WIitHOovT COMMENT BY 


Wosuerussmesnssenererceccoreivenre fever? 


nama Canal Zone | 


A concrete highway 18 feet in width which penetrates jungle 

areas in the Panama Canal Zone, reaching from the Gaillard High- 

way at Summit to the site of the Madden Dam to be built at Alha- 

juela, is virtually completed. The above photograph shows a sec- 

tion of the highway. Land on both sides of the road has been 
designated as forest reserve territory. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Data on Agricultural Industry 


To Be Most Complete in History | 


Information to Be Presented for Country, States, Coun- 
ties and Minor Civil Divisions 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Domestic Markets. 
Dr. F. F. 
Exupert on Types of Farms, Census of 


USINESS concerns engaged in the 
manuiacture and distribution of 
industrial commodities are con- 


The present series deals with 


Elliott 
Agriculture, Bureau‘ of the Census 
product. Further tying these trends 


up with population changes will afford 
the industrialist a fairly satisfactory 


Rains were fre-| the citizens of the country by providing | 


Cheese, however, is not the} 


Movement of butter from storage was | 


would be tantamoynt to divériing credit 
!from private to public use and the work- 
ers from private to public employment 
| without increasing the total number of 
‘available jobs. “Employment depends 
/on demand, which depends on consumers’ 
; outlay, which in turn is limited by the 
means of payment available. If the ex- 
pansion of government enterprise is ac- 
| companied by no expansion of credit, it 
;cannot increase employment, because 
| there is no addition to the means of pay- 
;}ment and the government merely di- 
verts consumers’ outlay from the com- 
|modities and investments they would 
otherwise have bought to its own pur- 
poses.” 

This argument rests partly on the 
assumption of the existence of a fixed 
pool of credit available for the uses 
of business and industry. In a period 
of depression, however, “ ‘the rapidity 
of circulation is low, because people 
cannot, find profitable outlets for their 
surplus funds and they accumulate idle 
balances. If the Government comes for- 
ward with an attractive gilt-edged loan 
\it may raise money not merely by tak- 
ing the place of other possible capital 
issues, but by securing money that would 
othefwise have remained idle in bal- 
ances.’ Furthermore, “industry has 
expanded after trade depression in the 
past, without any prior increase in capi- 
tal resources, because the expansion it- 
self provides the resources out of which 
expansion is possible. The problem is 
to find the causes that stimulate expan- 
sion, and the placing of a large number 
of Government contracts might be one 
jof them.” 


| Legislative Proposals 


To Achieve Control 


In this tentative form the theory of 
contro] must needs be left. Frequent 
attempts ‘have been made in this coun- 
jtry to achieve control for one or an- 
}other of these.purposes by legislative 
|provisions. Of ‘the many measures 
| proposed, among the most recent and 
most typical are the Jones bill, intro- 
duced in the United States Senate on 
Jan. 11, 1928, ‘and a bill introduced in 
the Legislature of Massachusetts in Jan- 
uary, 1930, by Mr. Eliot Wadsworth. 

The Jones bill, entitled “A bill to 
|create a prosperity reserve and to sta- 
| bilize industry and employment by the 
expansion of public works during pe- 
riods of unemployment and industrial 
depression,” provides for the authoriza- 
{tion by Congress of appropriations 
amounting to $150,000,000 for use in 
|road building, river and harbor works, 
jflood control, and public building, on 
condition, however, that “no appropria- 
|tion shall be made pursuant to the au- 
thorization contained in this act until 
such time as the President finds and 
|communicates to the Congress that the 
| Volume, based upon value, of contracts 
‘awarded for construction work in the 
| United States, has fallen 10 per cent 
for a three-month period below the 
average of the corresponding _ three- 
month periods of the preceding three 
years.” 

The Massachusetts bill desgined to 
“provide reserves of municipal credit 
;for use in times of depression” author- 
| izes a city or town to incur indebtedness, 
|beyond the constitutional limitations, 
“not exceeding one-half of 1 per cent 
of its valuation * provided, however, 
that such additional indebtedness shall 
be available only upon authorization of 
the Governor for all cities and towns of 
the Commonwealth, and for a period of 
six months from the date of such au- 
| thorization, and bonds issued thereunder 
shall run for not more than 10 years, 
and. the municipal ordinance authorizing 
the loan shall certify that the date on 
which the work imyolved shall start is 
within the six months’ period stated, or 
the bonds shall be void and unsalable.” 
|No measures of this kind have been 
enacted into the law of this country 
|either by Congress or by the State 
Legislatures. 


&O |} 


Census of Seal Herds 


The census of the seal herds on Prib- 
ilof Islands is computed in August each | 
| year, and the Bureau of Fisheries esti- 
|mates the increase to be 100,014 for the 
year ending Aug. 10, 1929. Statistics 
prepared by the Bureau of Fisheries dis- | 
close that since 1918 $4,477,919.26 has | 
been deposited in the Treasury of the| 
{United States as net revenue derived } 
trom the sale of fur seal skins. The to- 

;tal number of seals of all ages and! 
; Classes in the herds is estimated to be! 
|971,527. Forty thousand and sixty-eight | 
|Tur sealskins were taken from the Prib-} 
ilof Islands during 1929. 
, It is apparent from the reports com- 
ing from the various fishing areas of 
Alaska that the pack of salmon for the! 
| year 1930 will be in the neighborhood 
of 5,000,000 cases. 


Minerals Show Gain 

Mines in Alaska produced $16,066,000 
worth of minerals in 1929, as compared 
with $14,061,000 in 1928. The large} 
increase in the value of Alaska’s min- 
eral output in 1929 is to be attributed 
mainly to the increased price at which 
copper is sold during the year and the 
greatly increased production of gold| 
by both lode and placer mines. The 
increased selling price of copper, which 
was 3.2 cents a pound higher in 1929) 
than in 1928, alone accounts for an in- 
crease of $1,165,000, and the gold out-| 
put was $916,000 greater, says the gov-| 
ernor’s report. The value of the pro- 
duction of gold from the lode mines in 
1929 was $5,644,000, or approximately 
47 per cent of the total gold produced, | 
the amount recovered from placers being | 
$4,117,000. The value of the copper 
output in 1929 was $7,130,000. 

The amount of coal produced in 1929 
showed some decrease from the record 
production of 1928, but the output of 
| 1929 has been exceeded in only three! 
| years since coal mining began in the Ter- | 
ritory. The total quantity of coal pro-; 
duced by Alaska mines in 1929 was 
100,000 tons, valued at $528,000. Prac-| 
tically all of the coal came from three} 
mines, two in the Matanuska field near! 
the head of Cook Inlet, and one in the 
Healy River field north of the Alaska| 
range. 

Limestone is mined in Dall Island near 
| Ketchikan. About 128,788 tons of cor 
stone, containing approximately 97.5 per | 
cent calcium carbonate, were shipped} 
|during 1929. There almost 
|haustible deposits limestone 
Alaska. 


13,000 Dependent on Reindeer 

In November, 1929, the supervision | 
of the reindeer service was transferred | 
from the Office of Education to the Gov-| 
ernor of Alaska. The increase in the | 
number of deer from the original herds | 
,of approximately 1,300 to the present 
herds estimated to contain more than 
600,000 animals in about 40 years, has 
already shown that they may be made a| 
factor in the food supply of the country. | 
It estimated that there are 2,500) 
native owners and that approximately | 
13,000 natives are largely dependent on | 
the reindecr industry. | 

For the biennium 1929-30, the Legis- | 
lature appropriated $1,074,000 for the! 
maintenance of Territorial schools and 
the Alaska Agricultural College and 
{School of Mines. During the past year! 
93 schools employed 195 teachers for an 
enrollment of 3,899 pupils at a total cost! 
of $443,380. 

The Governor, in his report, recom- 
mends that a revenue cutter should be 
stationed in western Alaska to serve 
the Prince William Sound and Alaska! 
Feninsula districts; law enforcement 
agencies should be combined under the 
Department of Justice; a squadron of 
United States Army airplanes should be 
stationed in the interior of Alaska; and | 
new Federal buildings should be con-; 
structed in Ketchikan, Anchorage, and | 
' Fairbanks. } 
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basis for determining the rate of ex- 
pansion desirable in the production 
and distribution of his own particular 
product. 

The data on farm equipment and 
farm facilities will.indicate how ex- 
tensive is the use of such power equip- 
ment as motor cars, trucks, tractors, 
and combine-harvester threshers, and 
ot such farm facilities as telephones, 
radios, and water and lighting sys- 
tems. Knowing the areas of greatest 
concentration and use of these power 
units and facilities, the business man 
will be better able to gauge how near 
he is to the absolute limit of expan- 
sion in sales in particular areas, and 
furthermore, to determine what areas 
remain undeveloped. 

Likewise the data on irrigation and 
drainage which indicate the location 
and extent of these enterprises, the 
capital invested in them, their present 
financial status, kind, number and ca- 
pacity of pumps and other equipment 
will be of direct benefit to those in- 
dustries which supply these enter- 
prises with materials, machinery and 
equipment. The additional data avail- 
able on the exact areas of land yet to 
be drained, and the additional invest- 
ment needed to complete works al- 
ready authorized further afford such 
concerns a basis for gauging the 
probable future demand for their ma- 
chinery and equipment, as well as the 
opportunity to bid for such immediate 
business as may be available. 


stantly on the alert to augment the 
sale of their protiucts. They are vitally 
interested in any information which 
will throw light upon centers of pro- 
duction of different commodities, upon 
the income of different producing 
groups, and upon trends in production 
and cousumption, so that they may 
determine if existing markets are be- 
ing fully supplied and what the pos- 
sibilities are for developing new ones. 

The Federal Agricultural Census, 
taken every five years, supplies a mass 
of information, which if properly 
analyzed and interpreted can be used 
advantageously for this purpose. 

The census of agriculture for 1930 
is the most comprehensive which has 
been undertaken up to this time. In 
addition to the mass of data result- 
ing from the 233 inquiries on the 
General Farm Schedule, other detailed 
information has been obtained on sep- 
arate schedules for irrigation, drain- 
age, special fruits and nuts, and in- 
cidental agricultural production. Along 
with the usual information on farm 
acreage, values, debt, taxes, crops, 
livestock, farm facilities, and the like, 
has been included, for the first time, 
the gross agricultural income of dif- 
terent producing groups. 


HESE data are now being checked 

for errors, sorted, and arranged 
into simple and convenient tables for 
final publication. When the tabula- 
tions have been completed and the ma- 
terial is finally published, the business 
man will have available the most com- 
plete information on the agricultural 
industry in the United States which 
has ever been assembled. Further- 
more, he will find that it is presented 
in such a way that he not only can 
obtain information for the country as 
a whole, but for the individual States 
and counties, and even for minor civil 
divisions, thereby enabling him to as- 
certain the essential.facts about agri- 
culture in every local area of the 
country. 

That this wealth of material will 
prove of incalculable value, particu- 
larly to the business man whose prod- 
ucts are marketed either partially or 
wholly in rural areas seems obvious. 
The data on the acreage and produc- 
tion of different crops and number and 
production of different classes of live- 
stock will indicate, for example, the 
important centers of production of the 
various crop and animal enterprises. 
This will be of material aid to him 
in determining the effective geographic 
limits of the market for his particular 
product, be it dairy equipment, haying 
or harvesting machinery, power equip- 
ment, fertilizer, or what not. These 
centers ‘of production also will indi- 
cate to him the points of attack for in- 
tensive advertising and sales cam- 
paigns which are most likely to prove 
fruitful. 


FURTHERMORE, a comparison of 

the acreage and preduction of crops 
and the number and porduction of 
each class of livestock for 1930, with 
similar data for previous census pe- 
riods will indieate what shifts in pro- 
duction are taking place and likewise 
will show the direction ‘and rapidity 
of these shifts. By relating these 
trends in production in particular 
areas with similar trends in com- 
peting areas, both in the United States 
and foreign countries, a rough basis 
will be provided for determining prob- 
able future trends in prices of agri- 
cultural products. These trends in 
agricultural prices will reflect to a 
considerable degree the purchasing 
power of the farmer group, and, thus, 
roughly indicate to the business man 
the porbable farmer demand for his 
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FUNALLY, and probably most im- 

portant of all, the data indicating 
the gross income by areas and by 
diffeernt producing groups will give 
the industrial man a picture of the 
relative economic status of farmers 
and farming in different parts of the 
country which he has been unable to 
obtain in the past. Heretofore all 
classes and types of farms have been 
thrown together into unclassified to- 
tals, making it impossible, except in 
a general way, to determine the areas 
following particular lines of produc- 
tion, or to determine the investment, 
production and income of distinct 
producing groups. 

With the view of obtaining this in- 
formation, new inquiries were added 
to the 1980 General Farm Schedule, 
requesting that each farmer report the 
quantity and value of all crops, live- 
stock, and livestock products sold by 
him in 1929, With this information as 
a basis, all of the farms in the country 
are now being classified into distinct 
type groups, according to their’ major 
source of income, Thus, there will 
be available, for, the first time, in- 
formation essential to determine the 
relative significance of different agri- 
cultural producing groups in the 
United States and to ascertain how 
large each bulks in the total agri- 
cultural picture, both from the stand- 
point of numbers and investment, as 
well as from the standpoint of pro- 
duetion and income. Such data will be 
presented, not only as totals for en- 
tire producing groups located in par- 
ticular regions, but for size classes 
within each group, thereby enabling 
the business man to ascertain the 
number of farms of a particular type 
and size receiving a specified income. 

Inasmuch as most business concerns 
cater to the demands of specific 
groups, these data will supply them 
with the particular information they 
desire and will afford them a reliable 
basis for localizing their markets. It 
will, furthermore, enable them to de- 
termine how extensive are these local 
markets for their particular products, 
how fully they are being supplied, and 

finally, what the possibilities are for 
expanding them. 


_ In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Nov. 29, Edward G. Montgomery, Chief, Foodstufis Division, Department 
of Commerce, will tell how the Government helps the doniestic trade in foodstuffs, 
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Tue Uniten States Dally 


Marked Weather 
In East for Week. 


Rainfall Is Substantial 'Be- 
tween Mississippi River 
And Rocky Mountains; 
Frost Occurs in South 


Abnormally high temperatures were 
recorded in the central and eastern por- 
tions of the country and temperatures 
much below normal were reached in the 
West, according to the weekly Weather 
and Crop Bulletin isued Nov. 26 by, the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The lowest tempegature reported for 
the week was four degrees below zero at 
Yellowstone National’ Park, Wyoming, 
on the 19th. The week!y mean temper- 
atures from the central Mississippi and 
Ohio valleys northward and northeast- 
ward ranged from 7 degrees to as much 
l'as 14 degrees above normal. 

Precipitation was rather general and 
mostly substantial between the Missis- 
sippi River and Rocky Mountains. Frost 
occurred as far south as parts of the 
Gulf coast, but no material damage was® 
reported. : 

Persistentiy Cold in West 

The full text of the bulletin follows: 

During the first part of the week a 
depression moved from the southern 
Great Plains northward, attended by 
widespread precipitation from the Mis- 
| sissippi River to the Rocky Mountains, 
iand at the same time there was a marked 
| drop in temperature in the southwestern 
| States. The latter part of the pariod 
had rather general, though mostly light, 
precipitation in the Lake region and up- 
jper Mississippi Valley, but, otherwise, 
the' weather was mostly fair. Tempera- 
tures were abnormally high in the cen- 
| tral and eastern portions of the country 
until the latter part of the weelg-when 
}much cooler weather prevailed. “In the 
West the weather was persistently cold, 
especially in central Rocky Mountain and 
| Great Basin districts. : 

In the more eastern sections freezing 
weather did not occur farther south than 
northeastern Pennsylvania, but farther 
west the minima dropped to freezing or 
lower as far south as Vicksburg, Miss., 
,and Austin, Tex. 
| The temperatures ior the week, as a 
| whole, averaged much above normal over 

the eastern half of the country and much 
below in the West. It was especially 
iwarm for the season from the central 
Mississippi and Ohio Valleys northwaré 
and northeastward where the weekly 
}mean temperatures ranged from seven 
| degrees to as much as. 14 degrees above 
normal. In the Great Plains States they 
were near normal, but from New, Mexico 
jand Arizona northward the: week was 
i seven degrees to as much as 16 degrees 
colder than the seasonal average. Most 
| Pacific coast sections had about normal 
warmth. 

Precipitation was rather general. and 
jmostly substantial between the Missis- 
;sippi River and the Rocky Mountains, 
twith the heaviest falls in central dis- 
!tricts, principally in Kansas, Nebraska, 
|northwestern Missouri, western Towa, 
{and the Dakotas. In the Atlantic eeast 

area, the Ohio Valley, and Lake asgion 
the amounts weré-generally smal many 
stations reporting. no appreciable rain- 
fall for the week. Also large areis west 
of the Rocky Mountains had prastically 
j no precipitation. Some heavy snows oc- 
j curred in the northern Great Plains. 

East Needs Moisture 

While generous precipitation occurrgd 
|vather generally west of the Mississippi 
| River and there is mostly sufficient soil 
| moisture in the Southeast, drynéss. per- 
sists, especially as to subsoil, in most 
sections from the Ohio Valley and Middle 
Atlantic States northward. Im this lat- 
ter area light rains have been rather fre- 
quest in recent weeks, sufficing to germ!- 
nate and promote the growth of Fall 
grain crops in most localities, but the 
subsoil is still very dry, with but little 
| :mprovement in streamflow and the out- 








put of springs. The question of water 
| supply for domestic and stock purposes 
continues pressing, increasingly so in 
some places, in the upper Ohio: Valley 
‘and sections to the eastward, especialiy 
jin southern Ohio and portions ‘of Ken- 
jtucky. In some parts of the area not 
}only is the subsoil still dry, but the stop 
j soil is insufficiently supphed with mois- 
‘ture for satisfactory growth of Winter 
grains. In the Great Plains and Rocky 
|Mountain States the soil is mostly in 
| good condition, with an abundant supply 
of moisture, and wheat fields are afford- 
jing much grazing in the lower Plains 
| section. 

While frost oceuvred as far south as 
parts of the Gulf coast, no material dam- 
age was reported, and hardy truck*crops 
ave generally doing well. in. the .more 
southern districts, but cooler weather 
would be beneficial for hardy \fruck in 
| parts of Florida. ‘The week was rather 
unfavorable for livestock in most of the 
| West because of storms and snows. 
{ Corn and Cotton Harvested 
| Corn husking made mostly good prog- 
;ress from the Mississippi Valley east- 
‘ward, but in the western belt the weather 
|was unfavorable for field work, and 
|some corn is too wet to crib or shell. 
|Husking is about finished in Iowa, the 
‘earliest in, years. Cotton picking, has 
| been mostly completed, though some 1s 
still out in the northern portion of the 
| belt. A small amount of cotton in the 
fields has deteriorated from weather j 
exposure, 5 
| Small Grains.—Winter | grains res 
| sponded very well to the favorable cou- 
|ditions in the Middle ‘Atlantie States 
jduring the past week, but fields are 
|spotted locally. While Winter wheat 
; maintained mostly fair to excellent con- 
|dition in the Ohio Valley, there is a de- 
| cided need of moisture there. Rains and 
| local snows were beneficial in the western 
| portion of the Winter Wheat Belt and 
; the crop is now well supplied with mois- 
| ture, at least for present needs. Snows 
/were helpful in many western /parts, 
especially in the Pacific Northwest 
| where the soil is reported unfrozen un- 
| der the cover. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—The advent of 
|moderately severe Winter conditions 
j over the great western grazing sections 
;caused vather widespread suffering of 
| livestock, but, except for some shrink- 
jage, there were no serious effects noted. 
|The snows were beneficial in opening 
|desert ranges in parts by increasing 
water supplies. Stock-water conditions 
are still serious in the Ohio Valley and 
; Some adjacent sections. 

There was some frost injury to tender 
| vegetation in the Southwest, but staple 
crops in the South and Southeast were 
not damaged. Fall truck is growing well 
generally, while much favorable weather 
for stripping tobacco was reported. The 
| reaction to colder favored sugar cane 
ripening in Louisiana, 
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LMOST the fitst act of the colonists, after their 


atrival on this continent three centuries ago, 
was to put in their crops. From that time to this, 
agriculture has remained the first industry of the 
nation; first, not only in time, but in importance— 
feeding 123 million ee today even more gener- 
ously and completely than it did that first small 
group. Farming employs more people than any 
other one industry. The realized income from agri- 
culture represents almost ten per cent of the income 
from all domestic industries. Agriculture accounts 
for one-third of our country’s exports. With six per 
cent of the world’s population, this country not 
only feeds and clothes itself, almost entirely — but 
also ships vast quantities of food and other farm pro- 
ducts to other countries. It is difficult to measure 
how vital a part agriculture has playedinthe growth 
of this nation— how secure a foundation it has 
provided upon which to raise our national supre- 
macy in invention, in manufacture, in commerce. 
Throughout all its development, agriculture has 
temained predominantly an individualistic enter- 
ptise, in this respect differing from most other in- 
dustries that have flourished in this country. While 
manufacture, transportation, commerce and other 
such activities have taken on a corporate form, in 
‘agricultural production, the individually owned 
farm is still the basic unit. 


One Hundred Years of Progress 


Until a century ago, this country was almost ex- 
clusively agricultural. Four-fifths of the popula- 
tion was engaged in growing food and other farm 
products. Oxen and horses did the plowing and 
hauling. Plowing was a laborious affair with a 
wooden, iron-pointed instrument. Sowing and 
reaping were hand processes. ee 

radually acreage grew — by the time of the 
Civil War, over 400 million acres were under cul- 
tivation. By the beginning of the present century, 
this had more thandoubled. Farm acreage reached 
its peak in 1920 with 956 million acres — almost 
half the entire land area of the country. And still 
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PROGRESS IN FARM ELECTRIFICATION 
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Investment: .2<.2+clcdecse «++--$54,074,000,000 
Gross incomefrom crops......$ 5,603,000,000* 
Gross income from - livestock 

and livestock products.......$ 6,249,000,000* 
Total gross income.......++++-$11,852,000,000* 
Number of farms........-ee0ee00000++6,371,640fF 
Number of acres in farms.........924,000,000} 
Farm population.......... occcceceee2/,511,000 


71925 Census of Agriculture. 

*Note: Gross income represents the value of products 
sold or available for sale, plus,value of products retained 
Sor home useon the farm. 


the proportion of actually cultivated farm land to 
total area is smaller than in many other countries 
—indicating the immense potential wealth of the 
nation in agriculture. 


Mechanization of Methods 

In 1831, Cyrus Hall McCormick invented the 
reaper. = 1837, the first steel plow was made by 
John Deere, and the mechanization of agriculture 
was under way. 

Today, American farmers have under their control 
about fifty million horse-power as compared with 
6,500,000 in 1850. Asurvey made in 1924 showed 
that, of sixteen billion horse-power hours used in 
one year, 9,700,000,000 were from animals and the 
remainder from machines. The proportion supplied 
by machines is steadily growing. As evidence of 
this, last year there were 853,000 tractors on farms, 
as compared with 506,000 in 1925, the year after 
the survey was made. Horses and mules have de- 
creased in the same petiod from 22 million to 19 
million. 

Whereas it would take forty-eight days for one 


horse with a single plow to turn over a forty acre 


field, a three-plow tractor will do the work in 
three days. In the wheat field, a single machine 
with two men is said to do the work that required 
150 men—flailérs, cradlers, binders and threshers— 
generations ago. The old method of harvesting 
wheat, requiring four operations, cost about twenty- 
six cents for each bushel. The combine, with one 
operation, has, under favorable conditions, reduced 
the labor cost to as little as three cents per bushel. 

Largely as a result of these changes, the propor- 
tion of agricultural population to the whole is 
today barely more than one out of five. Whereas 
in 1870, the average area cultivated per worker 
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was thirty-two acres, by 1925 — the year of the 
most recent Government census figures available— 
the average had increased to forty-nine acres. In the 
same period, the value of machinery on the farm 
had grown ten fold. 

A study made several years ago indicated that 
during the first quarter of the century, while the 
industrial worker increased his efficiency forty-nine 
per cent, the farmer had almost kept pace — his 
efficiency having increased forty-seven per cent. 
Diversified farming, crop rotation, scientific drain- 
age, itrigation, soil analysis and fertilization, seed 
selection, livestock breeding, have all contributed 
to this betterment. The farmer has learned by ex- 
perience, by study and through the co-operation of 
governmental educational agencies how to increase 
the milk yield of dairy cows, the egg yield from 
his hens, the wool clip from sheep, and the pounds 
of meat per animal marketed. 


A Period of Trial 


This great industry has had perhaps mote than 
its share of difficulties. It is still in a period of 
change. The nation has passed the period where 
gtowth is only a matter of acreage or size of crops. 
The highly individualistic operators of the six and 
one-quarter million farms have, in some cases, found 
it increasingly difficult to cope with the problems 
of over-production, shifts in domestic consump- 
tion, a gradual constriction of foreign markets,and 
consequent reaction in market prices and land values. 

Many factors are at work to correct the situation. 
Since 1920, total acreage has declined. Farms also 
have declined in number. Agriculture seems des- 
tined to become more intensive with the further 
gradual reduction of farm land aad number of 
farms, and in the concentration on better land. 
There may be fewer acres, but more crops per acre 
—less total acreage, but more acres per farm. Pro- 
gress roe to a continuing decrease in the num- 
ber of farm dwellers, but a corresponding increase 
in farm power — contributed by machines and, 
more and mote, by electricity. 

In another direction, also, the farmer is at work 
to correct the economic situation —in the field of 
marketing. Marketing co-operatives, which grew 
from 5,424 in 1915 to 10,803 ten years later, have 
since increased both in number and importance. 
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Financing AGRICULTURE 


t means of providing agriculture with short, in- 
termediate and long-term credit ate supplied through 
both private and public sources of capital. Short-term 
credit is, of course, provided very largely through com- 
mercial banks, although some accommodations are also 


extended by cattle loan companies, private individuals, 
implement manufacturers, canning factories, local mer- 
chants and wholesale dealers. Intermediate credit— 
which usually means loans running from six months to 
three years—is provided largely through commercial 
banks, through cattle loan companies and similar insti- 
tutions, and through the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks. The principal sources of long-term credit for the 
farmer are the private mortgage companies, insurance 
companies, the governmentally supervised Joint Stock 
Land Banks and Federal Land Banks. The latter two 
types of institutions were provided for in the Federal 
Farm Loan Act of 1916. Both of the latter types of banks 
lend to farmers on mortgage security, principally through 
long-term loans which are amortized over a period of 
years. Against the mortgages written, they are itted 
to issue bonds which are exempt from Federal, State, and 
local taxation. This exemption from taxes makes the 
bonds issued by the banks of the Federal Farm Loan 
System salable at lower interest rates than taxable obliga- 
tions and, as a result, the American farmer is provided 
long-term credit at favorable rates. 


The marketing of dairy products has reached a high 
state of efficiency. There are also effective co- 
operative agencies at work in the matketing of 
wheat and cotton,and in the handling of livestock 
at the terminal markets. The recently organized 
Federal Farm Board is a governmental agency de- 
signed to aid in and co-ordinate this work. 

Then, too, farmers have organized into sevetal 
great general groups, dctigoat not only to aid co- 
operative marketing and improve methods of pro- 
duction, but also to work for educational, social 
and cultural progress. Chief among these are the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Farmers Union, and the National Grange, with a 
total of more than two million members. 

As the individual farmer, retaining his owner- 
ship and management, more and more views agrti- 
culture as a whole, there is likely to follow a 
wholesome decrease of unwise competition in pro- 
duction and an increase in effective co-operation. 
Continuance of present measures along sound lines 
must ultimately lead to a strengthening of the 
position of agriculture financially as well as eco- 
nomically. 
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r Enaployer’s Insurance Held to Cover | Board Sustains 


Accident to Car in Use by Employe Two of Claims in_ 
Recovery Allowed Though Machine at Time Patent for Candy 


Of Collision Was Not Being Applied to ; 
Purposes Particularly Authorized 


Examiner Upheld in Rejec-| 
tion of Part of Applica- 
tion Due to Misdescrip- | 
tion of Subject Matter | 


| 
| 
| 


State of Minnesota: St. Paul. 


Auice Paterson, ADM., ETC., car may join the insurance company as & 
defendant in the action, or, if not so 
joined, may, o obtaining jodgment 
‘against the assured or against one cov- 
ered by the provisions of the policy, pro- | : Patent Seca No 1s eee , 
ceed by garnishment against the insurer. | Patent No. 1781636 was issued Nov. 11 

In construing the provisions of the) 1939, to Irma Huys VANDER GHEYNST 
policy, we start with the well established | for candy, on application filed Dec. 13, 
;tule that it is construed strictly S| 1927, Serial No. 239811. Opinion dated | 
Opinion of the Court |against the insurer and leberally as to! Any, 4, 1930. . 

Nov. 7, 1980 the insured, and that any ambiguity as} MUNN & ComPANY for applicant. 


Onsen, C.—The Maryland Casualty |t© Meaning must be resolved in favor Of | Rogore Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 


Vv. 
MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 28091. 

Appeal from Ramsey County. 
Orr, StaRK, Kipper,& Freeman for re- 

spondent; Borrows, STEWART, JACKSON 

& JUNKIN for appellant. 


EX PARTE IRMA Huys VANDER GHEYNST. | 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Insurance—Life insurance—Cancellation of policy—Equity jurisdiction— 


Equity had jurisdiction of a life insurance company’s suit to cancel, on the 
ground of fraud, a policy containing an incontestable clause, brought during the 


| period of contestability, since the company did not have an adequate remedy 


at law by way of a defense to an action on the policy, in view of the fact that 
the defense would not be eo if the action on the policy should be brought 
after the expiration of the period during which the company had a right to 
contest the policy. - 


__ New York Life Insurance Company v. Seymour et al.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5439, 
Nov. 19, 1930. 


Insurance—Life insurance—Incontestable clause—Reinstatement of policy—~ 


A life insurance rey which was induced to reinstate a policy by fraud 
after the expiration of the period during which the company could contest 


| the policy, under an incontestable clause, was entitled to the cancellation of 


the policy on the ground of such fraud, in an action brought within the required 
period after the reinstatement, since the period of contestability, as to such 
fraud, = anew from the reinstatement, although the policy did not expressly 
so provide. 


New York Life Insurance Company ¥. Seymour et al.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5489, 
Nov. 19, 1980. 


Company appeals from the judgment 


entered against it as garnishee in the} 


action. 


the insured. 3 Dunnell, Minn, Dig. 2 ed. | 
p. 728, section 4659, and cases cited in} 
the notes. Under that rule, what con- 


and SKINNER and THURBER, Exami- 
ners in Chief. 


structions are reasonably permissible of 
the policy provision making the insur- 
Plaintiff, as administratrix of his estate,|@uce available to any person operating 
brought suit against Gerald J. Maloney,|the car with » me permission ct the 
the driver of the car, a small truck, in-|24med assured? 
volved in the accident, and against the! Should it be held, where «ne asks per- 
White Bear Yacht Club, owner of the r ission to use a car and names the pur- 
car, to recover damages for the death} pose for which he desires to use it, and 
of her intestate, claimed to have been} the owner, without restriction or quali- 
caused by negligence on the part of! fication except as embodied in the re- 
Maloney in operating the car. quest, grants permission, that then any 
She recovered judgment against Ma-| use made of the car for any other pur- 


Plaintiff’s husband, George Peterson, 
was killed in an automobile accident. 


loney, but failed to recover against the pose than as specified in the request is| 
White Bear Yacht Club. The Maryland! not a permitted use under the terms of | 


Casualty Company, hereinafter referred | the policy? We do not feel that so nar- 
to as the company, is the insurer of | row a construction of the coverage clause 
There was no time 


the yacht club under an accident insur-| should be adopted. 
in question.| stated here as to when the car was. to be 


ance policy on the car ‘ v 
Plaintiff garnisheed the company, and,/| used or returned. Inferentially it was to 
upon supplemental pleadings, its liability) be used in the evening after working 
was tried before the court and plaintiff, hours. 
recovered judgment. | It would not seem that the change of 
Two main questions are presented by | PUTPose, while going to a place where he 
the appeal: (1) Whether, at the time of had stated he was going, would, so far 
the accident, Maloney, the driver of the|@S this insurance policy is concerned, an- 
car, was covered by the terms of the) nul the permissive character of the use 
insurance policy issuéd to the» yacht | of the car. The conclusion is that, upon 
club by the company; (2) whether the ‘ i 
company, by assuming the defense of | in finding that, under the terms of the in- 
Maloney in the main action, and by cer-| Surance policy, Maloney was using the 
tain representations made to him, is | car with the permission of the assured 
now estopped to deny that he was cov-| and was covered thereby st the time of 
ered and protected by the terms of the| the accident. 


policy. The trial court found in plain-| [eo Similar Cases 


tiff’s favor on both of these issues. If) : ’ 
the evidence sustains the court's find-/ Sustain Interpretation 


ings on either question, the decision and 
judgment must stand. 


Driver a Club Employe 
When Accident Occurred 


The court found as facta that, at the, 
time of the accident, Gerald J. Maloney | 
was a servant and agent of the White 
Bear Yacht Club, but that the car was 
not then being operated in the course, ; 
nor within the scope, of his employment. | 
The finding that Maloney was at the| 
time an employe of the Yacht Club is| 
challenged. While not decisive of any} 
issue on this appeal, we find the evi- 
dence sufficient to sustain the findings. 


The Yacht Club had and operated a| 
golf course ire its pomenliere. rene 
in that activity the small truck |. _-. t 
ameolved in this oniaeek. It employed | 2¢cident happened. The servant testified | 
one Mr. Vardon, who had charge of the , that he still intended to go to his home 
golf grounds, gave lessons, had certain | if he found he had time to do so; if not, 


‘ ;_|he intended to return the car h 
concessions, and had charge of the busi- | {© 2" urn the car to the 
? g |owner’s garage. The court, in consider- 


ness. Maloney was employed as an as-}. . : 
sistant to Vardon, to take care of the | '"& the policy clause “provided such use 
golf grounds, do sodding and repairs on | th operation is with the permission of 
the course, and repair golf clubs. While|t®@ named assured,” said: “Does this 
at one place in the record Maloney tes- | “2"&Uage mean the permission to use the; 
tified that he was employed by Vardon, | C@™ or the permission to use the car in a| 
the reasonable inference, nothing to the | specified manner or for a specified pur- 
contrary appéaring, is that Vardon, a8 | a vch These are the two constructions 
manager oF the golf activity, hired Ma-| ich confronts us.” The court then! 
loney for the Yacht Club, as its em-/%°S on to give the general rules, that 
ploye. | the contract is to be strictly construed 
The coverage clause in the policy of | #8,to the insurer, and that, if it is doubt- 
insurance here in question provides: ~~ which of two constructions should be 
The insurance provided by this policy is | * opted, the doubt must be resolved in| 
hereby made available, in the same man- | *#VOr of the insured or the one injured. | 
ner and under the same conditions as it}, The court, in its well considered opin- 
is available to the named assured, to any|10n, then adopts the construction that 
person operating, and/or to any other per-| permission to use the car brought the, 
son while riding in, and/or to any other| user within the terms of the policy at 


person, firm or corporation legally re-| the time cad 3 
sponsible for the operation of any of the of the accident, although he was 


automobiles described in the statements, 
provided the use and operation thereof are 
lawful and with the permission of the 
named assured. 

The court found as facts that, at the 
time of the accident, Maloney was op- 
erating the car with the permission of 
the White Bear Yacht Club; that the use 
and operation thereof by him were law- 
ful, and that the operation thereof came 
within the coverage provision of the in- 
surance policy at ve set forth. In its 
conclusions of law, the court held that 
Maloney was covered by the terms of the 
insurance policy as to this accident. These 
findings and conclusions are challenged 
as not justified or sustained by the evi- 
dence, 

The specific question raised is that the 
evidence is insufficient to justify a finding 


ualty Co. 101 Conn. 369, 41 A. L. R. 500, 
125 A. 866, is very similar to the case at 
bar. There a member of the household 
of the owner of the car granted to a serv- 
ant of a company in which the owner was 
interested permission to use the car to go 


clothes. The permission was given with 
the qualification that the servant should 
“hurry back.” The servant drove part 
way towards his home, stopped at a sa- 
loon, and there picked up three acquaint- 
ances. The car was then driven in a di- 
rection away from the servant’s home’for 
more than a mile to accommodate his 
companions, and two more stops were 
made, 

On the way back from this journey the 


; from the one for which he had asked per- 
mission to use it. In the syllabus to the 
jcase it is stated that such permission 
‘Is not limited to use of the car for a 
specified purpose, but extends to any use 
made while the permission lasts.’ The 
opinion sustains that statement. It is 
true that the opinion also states that the 
deviation from the route to the servant's 
home was so slight that there should 
not be attached to it by construction the 
jimport of annulling the protective fea- 
| tures of the policy. But it had already 
construed the policy as stated. : 
The case of Frederiksen v 
ers’ Liability Assoc. 
Ser, 


. Employ- 
Liabil ; Corp., 26 Fed, 2 
‘6, 1s cited by appellant. There 
permission was granted to one Bryson 
;to use the car to go to an early morn- 


| the facts shown, the court was justified | 


The case of Dickinson v. Maryland Cas- | 


to the servant’s home te change his! 


| then using the car for a purpose different ! 


Opinion of the Boar a 

TuurRBER, Examiner in Chief.—This is 
| an appeal from the action of the primary 
;examiner in finally rejecting claims 1 
to 6, inclusive. Claim 6 is representa- 
| tive and is as follows: 
' 6. The method of producing a candy 
|which includes as an ingredient, an ini- | 
|tially extracted uncooked vegetable juice, 
|consisting in incorporating said juice in 
| the candy by cooking the same therewith, | 
and by cooking with the candy and said | 
| juice for a predetermined period of time, ! 
barley for concealing the unpalatable 
flavor of the vegetable juice without de- 
stroying the nourishing or medicinal qual- 
ities thereof. 

The references relied upon are: Bener | 
et al., 48645, July 11, 1865; Brown, 214- | 
| 559, Apr. 15, 1879; Bjornstad et al., 779- 
| 833, Jan. 10, 1905; Ordway, 456903, July 
| 28. 1891. 
be This application relates to incorporat- 
jing Yegetable juice in candy and also 
| adding a substance which will conceal the 

unpalatable flavor of the juice. The con- 
| cealing material selected is barley. 
| Specification Unnecessary 

No particular vegetables have been re- | 
ferred to in the specification and the ex- 
jaminer has held that the disclosure is 
jinsufficient to support claims for this 
lreason. We do not concur in this view. 
| The specification states that green vege- | 
‘tables are pressed and the juice is ex- 
| tracted. It appears that various vege- 

tables may be selected and we do not! 
| consider that it was necessary to men- 
tion any particular one or ones. 

_ The examiner has also based this re- 
jection on the ground that certain vege- 
table juices are not suited for the pur- 
pose and certain ones are quite palatable. 
It is our view that the specification is | 
not deficient for this reason. Naturally 
apvellant will not select vegetables 
that are unsuited for the purpose. The | 
examiner has also held that the claims 
are aggregative. He states that each 
ingredjent performs its individual func- | 
ticn and that there is no new result. 
As previously stated, the barley is util- 
ized to neutralize the undesirable flavor 
of the vegetable juice. 

The examiner has also held that the/| 
claims are misdescriptive in that they | 
call for an uncooked vegetable juice. We 
agree with the examiner in this rejection 
as to certain of the claims. 

Novelty Shown 

The examiner has cited four patents, | 
three of which are for medicated | 
candies, and the fourth (the patent to! 
Ordway) is for a candy containing foods. 
We find nothing in Ordway that suggests 


| 


|candy containing vegetable juice and a! 


substance to conceal the unpalatable 
fiavor of the juice. While vegetable 
substances are employed in the medi-' 
cated candies, we do not consider that 
it can be fairly said that any of these 
patents disclose a candy containing a 
vegetable juice and the -flavor-concealing 
ingredient. It is true that certain of the 
ingredients employed will conceal or 
modify the flavor of other ingredients 
but in our opinion none of the references 
properly disclose appellant’s composition 
or anything analogous. 

We do not consider that claim 1 prop- 
erly defines the invention as it is a claim 
for an article limited by the method of | 
manufacture. Claim 2 we do not con-! 
sider involves patentable subject mate- 
ter in merely se*ting forth a method that 
consists in incorporating uncooked vege- 
table juice in candy during cooking. 
Claims 4 and 5 we regard as not read- 
ing upon the disclosure as the completed | 
product does not contain uncooked vege- | 
table juice. | 

Appellant has asked for consideration 
of additional claims, but following the 
practice in Ex parte Moore, 1923 C. D., 
page 13, consideration is denied. The 
| decision of the examiner is affirmed in 
holding the subject matter of claims 1, 
2, 4 and 5 unpatentable and his decision 


Maritime liens—Subject matter—Supplies—Provision of charter—Furnishing of 
supplies upon credit of vessel— 

A provision of a bare boat charter, which required the charterer to pay all 
operating expenses and to furnish all fuel and supplies, did not afféct the right 
of a seller of coal which was necessary to the operation of the boat to a lien 
for the price of the coal, under Federal statutes creating such a lien for neces- 
saries furnished to a vessel, even though the person in charge of the boat, at 
whose instance the coal was furnished, was an employe of the charterer and 
not of the owner, since the provision of the charter for the payment of sup- 
plies by the charterer was only a contract between the parties to the charter 
and did not bind strangers thereto and prevent such strangers from furnishing, 
on the order of the charterer, supplies on the credit of the boat, or overcome 
the presumption of the statute that the person entrusted with the boat had 
authority to bind it for necessaries. 

F. B. Peck Coal Co. v. Steam Tug “A. S. Sherman”; D. C., U. D. N. Y., 
Nov. 8, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Speed at street intersection—Application of statute 
to collision within intersection— 

A motor cycle driver who collided with an automobile in a street intersection 
when the automobile driver, while travelling in the same direction, turned to 
the left without a signal, was not — of contributory negligence precluding 
recovery against the automobile driver, on the ground that he was proceeding 
across the intersection at 20 miles an hour in violation of a provision of the 
Washington Vehicle Operation Act limiting the rate of speed to 15 miles an 
hour when a driver’s view is obstructed on the approach of an intersection, 
since any obstruction of the view of the intersecting street could have had no 
bearing on the right of one of the parties as against the other and the statute 
was therefore not applicable. 


Byrne et al. v. Stanford et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22634, Nov. 10, 1930. 


Parent and child—Support of child—Criminal responsibility for nonsupport— 
Separation as defense— 

A father could not ayoid criminal responsibility for nonsupport of a minor 
child on the ground that the child was in the custody of the mother who had 
left the father and that he was required to support his child only at the place of 
his residence, where the mother had just cause for leaving the father and taking 
the child with her. 


State v. Free; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13031, Nov. 19, 1980. 


Prohibition—Ofenses—Transportation—Transfer of liquor from one place to 
another place on same premises— 


A person who carried liquor from one part of a building which was used 


as a garage to another part of the building which was used as a stable did not | state of Utah. 


“transport” liquor from “place to place” within the meaning of a Maine statute 
which prohibits transportation of liquor from place to place, since the transfer 
of intoxicating liquor from one place to another on the same premises does not 
constitute transportation. 

State of Maine v. Mooers; Me. Sup. Jud. Ct., Nov. 19, 1930. 

Summary of opinions published in fult text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—Coverage of driver using car with 
insured’s permission— 

An employe who was permitted to use his employer’s automobile for the 
purpose of making visits to his doctor and his mother was protected by the 
employer’s liability policy insuring the employer and other persons using the 
automobile: with the employer’s permission, although he was not using the 
car for such purpose at the time of the accident.—Peterson, Admix., ete., v. 
Maryland Casualty Co. (Minn. Sup. Ct.—V U. S. Daily, 2962, Nov. 28, 1930. 


Insurance—Regulation—Foreign associations—Right to do business in state— 
Possession of capital—Deposit of securities— 

Where members of an unincorporated Utah Association appointed a corpora- 
tion as their common attorney in fact to write insurance for them and deposited 
with the insurance commissioner of Utah approved securities aggregating in 
value more than $900,000 as a guaranty of payment of losses-under the insurance 
Policies, the association was possessed of $200,000 “of actual paid-up capital” 
within the meaning of Montana statutes requiring the possession of such capital 
as a condition to the right to do an insurance business in the state of Montana.— 
Intermountain Lloyds, et al., State ex rel. v. Porter, St. Auditor (Mont. Sup. Ct.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 2962, Nov. 28, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Specification—Sufliciency of description— 

Specification describing use of vegetable juice need not mention any particular 
vegetable although certain vegetables may not be suitable for use, since “natur- 
ally applicant will not slect vegetables that are unsuited for the purpose.”— 
Ex parte Gheynst. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. 8S. Daily, 2962, Nov. 28, 1980. 


Patents—Claims—Miscellaneous objections— 

Where subject of invention is made by adding uncooked juice and then cooking, 
claims are misdescriptive which call for article containing “uncooked juice.”—Ex 
parte Gheynst. (Pat. O, Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2962, Nov. 28, 1930. 


Patents—Claims—Miscellaneous objections— 


| Commissioner of Insurance of Utah may 


, bility against them has been discharged. 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


‘of Montana, if it is the character of or- 
| ganization that may be admitted to do 
| an insurance business in this State. 


| license 


| sociation is not possessed of the capital 
'required by section 6149, R. C. 1921, 
| which in part provides: 


| therein. 
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ged Securities as Capital 
Required in Insurance Business 


Montana Court Approves License for Unincor- 
porated Utah Association on Evidence 


Showing Adequate Capital Assets 


State of Montana: Helena. 


STATE EX REL. INTERMOUNTAIN 
LLOYDS ET AL. | 
Vv. * 
Grorce P. Porter, STATE AUDITOR. 
Montana Supreme Court 

No, 6722 
L. A. Foot, Attorney G 
’ Kerrer for appellant; C. 

respondents. 

Opinion of the Court 

Nov. 5, 1930 
ANGSTMAN, J.—Relators commenced 
this action in mandamus to compel re- 
spondent to issue to Intermountain 
| Lloyds a license to carry on the business 
lof insurance as described in subdivision 
1, section 6111, R. C. 1921. An alterna- 
tive writ was issued. Respondent filed 
a motion to quash the alternative writ 
upon the ground that the petition fails 
| to state facts sufficient to warrant the 
relief asked. By agreement the merits of 
the case depended upon the sufficiency of 
the facts set forth in the petition, and the 
case was submitted for final decision on 
on the motion to quash. The district 
court granted a peremptory writ and re- 

spondent has appealed. 

From the petition it appears that In- 
termountain Lloyds is an unincorporated 


icrence t of individuals operating an 


eneral, and L. V. 
E. ‘Pew for 





infurance business under the laws of the 
State of Utah. The plan of operation is 
as follows: More than 500 individuals 
have each appointed The Association 
Underwriters Corporation, a Utah cor- 
poration, their common attorney in fact 
to write insurance for them. Each in-| 
dividual has deposited securities with the | 
Insurance Commissioner of Utah, ap- 
proved by him, aggregating in value more 
than $900,000. 

The securities deposited by each mem- 
ber represent a value equal *o the face 
or par of the underwriting unit or units 
subscribed for by such member. In case 
the securities depreciate in value the 


require additional security so that they 
will be brought up to par. The securities 
are liable proportionately for all losses| 
on insurance policies. They remain the 
roperty of the member depositing them 
but may not be withdrawn until all lia- 


There is no claim that the association has 
not complied with all of the laws of the 


Statutory Requirement 
As to Paid-up Capital 
It is alleged in the petition, and con-| 
ceded for the purposes of this proceed- | 
ing, that relators have tendered to re- 
spondent the proper fees and have done 
everything required of them in order to| 


have issued to Intermountain Lloyds a|% 


license to transact business in the State 


The 
only justification for the refusal of the 
is that Intermountain Lloyds, | 
operating under the plan as outlined! 
above, cannot qualify under the laws of | 
this State to do an insurance business. | 
The principal contention is that the as- | 





| 

It shall not be lawful for any insurance | 
company, association or partnership, or- 
ganized or associated for any of the pur- 
poses specified in this chapter, incorporated 
by or organized under the laws of any 
other State, or the United States, or any} 
foreign country, directly or indirectly, to 
take risks or transact any business of 
insurance in this State, unless possessed 
of $200,000 of actual paid-up capital, ex-| 
clusive of any assets of any such company 
as shall be deposited in any other States 
or Territories, or foreign countries, for the 
special benefit or security of the insured 





It should be noted that by the laws} 
of Utah under which this association 
was organized, the deposits made by the} 
members of such an association are} 
placed on the same basis as the capital 


jof corporations and joint stock com-| 


| defined. Its meanihg in any given stat- 


panies and subject to the same min-! 
imum requirements. (Sub. d, sec. 3, ch.| 
85, Laws Utah, 1929.) 

The word “capital” has been variously 


\ute, like that of any other word “must | 


| relates.” 


| sidering the obvious 


be controlled by the connection in which 
it is employed, the evident purpose of 
the statute and the subject to which it 
(N. P. Ry. Co. v. Sanders 
County, 66 Mont. 608, 214 Pac. 596.) As 
used in section 6149, supra, when con- 
purpose of the | 
statute to afford protection to policy 


| holders, it relates to the sum which the 


jing legally incorporated.” 
|ing cases are cited as sustaining this 


constitutes the capital stock or capital 


of the company.” 

But it is contended by respondent that 
since the securities do not become the 
property of Intermountain Lloyds but 
always remain the individual property of 
the member or underwriter making the 
deposit, the association is not possessed 
of the capital required by section 6149. 
We think, inasmuch as the securities 
cannot be withdrawn by the members so 
long as there is any outstanding obliga- 
tion that may be chargeable against 
them, and since the securities are irre- 
vocably pledged to satisfy any losses oc- 
casioned under the policies of insurance, 
that the association as such is “pos- 
sessed” of the required capital within 
the meaning of the statute even though 
the legal title to the securities remains 
in the members. The fact that each 
member vf the asociation is limited to 
his proportionate share of the loss only, 
does not affect the question. 


Arrangement as to 
Security Approved ' 


The Insurance Commissioner of Utah 
is chargeable with the responsibility of 
seeing that the securities maintain their 
deposit value, and to do so he may re- 

uire additional security. If this is done, 
the ratio between the value of the se- 
curities deposited by each member, to 
the total value of all deposits remains 
constant. Since the ratio between the 
liability of one member ‘and the total 
liability is fixed and constant, the ques- 
tion of apportioning the loss is one of 
bookkeeping between the members only 
and does not in the loast impair the se- 
curity designed by the law to be af- 
forded to the policyholders. 

Our attention is calied to section 6152, 
R. C. 1921, which contains this clause: 
“The provisions of the foregoing sec- 
tions relative to foreign companies apply 
to all companies, associations, or indi- 
viduals, whether incorporated or not.” 
It is contended by respondent that, since 
section 6149 is one of the sections re- 
ferred to in section 6152, it is necessary 
that each individual be possessed of the 
minimum capital of $200,000. We think 
this contention cannot be upheld where, 
as here, there is an association of indi- 
viduals desiring to do business under a 
common name. If the combined capital 
of all of them, after excluding what the 
statute requires, amounts to $200,000, it 
is sufficient. . 

It should be noted, however, that un- 
der the power of attorney the obliga- 
tion of the members to replenish the 
securities is limited to that of making 
ood any depreciation only, and there 
is no obligation to replace any part of 
the securities used to pay losses sus- 
tained on insurance policies. . 


Hence it will be seen that if sufficient 
losses ensue the capital which is now 
in excess of $900,000 may at some time 
be reduced below $200,000. But until 
that time arrives, if ever, we hold that 
the association known as Intermountain 
Lloyds is possessed of the capital re- 
quired by section 6149 to entitle it to 
engage in the insurance business in 
this State. 


Nature of Organization 
No Bar to Activity 


The judgment is assailed also becausé 
if Intermountain Lloyds is permitted to 
do business in Montana it would be 
acting in a contravention of section 
9576, R. C. 1921, which authorizes a 


| civil action to be brought “against an 


association of persons who act as a cor- 
poration within this’State without be- 
The follow- 


view: State ex rel. Richards v. Acker- 

an, 51 Ohio St. 163, 37 N. E. 828, 24 
L. R. A. 298; People v. Loew, 44 N. Y. 
Supp. 42, and Greene v. People, 21 N. 
E. 605, adhered to on rehearing in 150 
Ill. 518. 37° N.-E. 842, ; 

But the contention cannot be sus- 
tained in this State, in view of section 
6111 of our statute, which in part pro- 
vides: 

Corporations, associations and societies, 
organized to do the following described 
business, are insurance corporations within 
the meaning of this act. * * * Foreign in- 
surance corporations, associations and so- 
cieties shall include every insurance cor- 
poration, association and society organized 
under the laws of the United States of 
America, or any State or Territory of the 
United States of America other than this, 
or any other nation, government or country. 

The members of Intermountain Lloyds 


_ Claim for article limited by method of manufacture does not properly define 
eveniiene—Ee parte Gheynst. (Pat. O, Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2962, Nov. 
28, 1930. 


artnership | complied with the laws of Utah in per- 
7 A fecting the organization. Sections 6111 
jet seq. constitute the sovereign grant of 
| subbortr te, do ory ez oe wer: 
| N i : | (State ex rel. Great Am. Home Say. In- 
To Comply With Law red,,| Stitution v. Lee, 288 Mo. 679, 293 S. W. 
other claims refused.—Ex parte Gheynst. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, in 5 Am, & Eng. Ency. Law, 2d | 20.) These sections are special statutes 
oie ie sak 1, the word “enpial said tment | conferring th right, upon inearanee. 


company, association or 
| dedicates to the business. 


| Pledged Securities Said 


that Maloney was using the car with the 
permissioin of the named assured, the 
White Bear Yacht Club, so as to come 
within the coverage provision of the 
policy, Vardon was in charge of the golf 
grounds and the golf business of the 
Yacht Club. The car was furnished for 
use in that business and was under Var- 


jing funeral. After attending the fu- 
}neral Bryson used the car to drive 
around the city with some of his com- 
panions untii noon. In the afternoon 
he and his companions, without permis- 
sion, used the car to drive to a place 
40 miles away, and on the return trip, 
about 6 o’clock in the evening, the ac- 


18 reversed as to claims 3 and 6. 


Order to Deport Alien 


Communist Upheld 
San Francisco, Calif., Noy. 26.—Ar 


Patents—Candy claims allowed— 
Patent 1781636 to Gheynst for Candy, claims 3 and 6 of application allowed; 


cident happened. The court distin- 
guishes the case from Dickenson v. 
Maryland Casualty Co. on the facts and 
holds the insurer not liable. 


Estoppel Argument Has 
Little Weight 


Extended discussion of th: 
of estoppel is not deemed necessary. 
| The company did take over the defense 
of the White Bear Yacht Club and Ma- 
loney in the main action, and conducted 
the defense for both of them through- 
| out. The evidence justifies the findings 
of the court that it took over and con- 
ducted the defense with knowledge pt 
the facts and of the extent of the per- 
mission given to Maloney to use the 
car, and that it at no time disclaimed 
liability until after the trial and return 
of the verdict. 

There is evidence to show that Ma- 
loney was directed by a representative 
of the company that, if any suit was 
brought and any papers served on him, 
jhe was to bring the papers to the com- 
pany’s attorney and he would take care 
of it, and that Maloney did so. At the 
time the answer was sent to Maloney 
to be verified, the accompanying let- 
ter from the company’s attorneys said, 
“Although there is no obligation upon 
/us to do so, we are appearing for you 
in this case,” and in a conversation 
with one of the attorneys substantially 
the same statement was made. 

These statements appear to lend sup- 
port to, rather than to militate against 


don’s control. He acted as the represent- 
ative of the Yacht Club in the matter. 
Maloney was his assistant. 

On two prior occasions Maloney had 
used the car for his own personal con- 
venience after working hours. On each 
of these occasions he asked Vardon if he 
could use the car to go to see his mother 
and his doctor, and Vardon said “yes.” 
He then used the car for trips to St. Paul 
and North St. Paul to see iis doctor and 
to visit his mother. On the evening of 
the accident, he again asked Vardon for 
permission to use the car to go to see his 
doctor and his mother, and Vardon said 
“yes,” 

On that evening in question, however, 
Maloney, after having received permis- 
sion to use the car, did not start out on 
his trip until too late to go to see his 
doctor or his mother, and used the car 
for other purposes. At the time of the 
accident he was driving into the city of 
St. Paul, some 12 miles from his place 
of employment, for personal purposes 
of his own. He was on his way to St.| 
Paul, where his doctor had his office, and 
was traveling the route he would go to 
the doctor’s office, but, as it was then 
in the middl- of the night and the doc- 
tor’s. office closed, he had no intention 
of going to see the doctor. The ques- 
tion whether he was using the car with 
the permission of the assured under the 
terms of the insurance policy is perhaps 
close. Not much authority either way 
is found upon the precise question. 


Owner’s Permission 
Covered Assured ;the company voluntarily assumed the 
" deiense knowing that it was not obli- 


The insurance under the policy here,} gated to do so, an element of estoppel or 
and under policies generally used in this; waiver was shown, Our 


question 


the theory of estoppel or waiver, for, if 


own cases of 


order for the deportation of an alien, 
an admitted member of the Communist 
’arty, who declared that the party “ad- 
vocates civil war,” has been upheld by | 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
| peals for the Ninth Circuit, 

_ The order was issued by the Immigra- 
tion Bureau of the Department of La- 
bor, according Lo the opinion, under the 
statutory provisions for the deportation 
of aliens who are members of “an or- 
ganization which advises, advocates or 
teaches the overthrow by force or vio- 
lence of the Government of the United 
States or of all forms of law.” 

The petitioner alien, who was denied 
a writ of habeas corpus, was found at 
a communists’ demonstration on the 
|streets.of San Francisco on Dec. 14, 
1929, Pamphlets there distributed, it is 
explained, state that “Communists scorn 
to hide their views and aims. Thev 
openly declare that their purposes can 
only be achieved by the forcible over- 
throw of the whole extant social order. 
Let the ruling classes tremble at the 
|prospect of a communist revolution. 
| Proletarians having nothing to lose but 
their chains. They have a world to win.” 
eoteinincinindidanaiasbnandamntite a aa 
Assur. Corp., 123 Minn. 305, 143 N. W. 
1794; and Oehme v. Johnson, —— Minn. 
——, 231 N. W. 817, quite fully cover the 
subject. 

The case of Sargent Mfg. Co. v. Trav- 

elers Ins. Co., 165 Mich, 87, 130 N. W. 
211, as well as Mann v. Employers Lia- 
bility Assur. Corp., supra, sufficiently 
| show how the company could, by proper | 
| notice, have avoided any estoppel against | 
/it in undertaking the defense of the ac- 
tion. The evidence here is sufficient to 
sustain the court’s findings and e aclu- 


Courts’ Application of Recent Admiralty |in's: person or association adventures 


in any business requiring the expendi: | 
’ Procedure Rule Discussed in Opinion 


ture of money, with a view to profit.” | 
The United States Supreme Court has| 
defined the term as “property taken | 
‘from other investments om uses and set} 
japart for and invested in the special | 
| business, and in the increase, proceeds, | 
ior earnings of which property beyond | 


Counsel Used to Effect Separate Recording of Findings of 


sion on this issue. 
The rules of law as to gratuitous bail- 
ments have no application here. 
Judgment affirmed. 
Stone, J. I concur in the result. 


State, is liability rather than indemnity) Tozer v. Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
insurance. Hence, under our practice,!Co,, 94 Minn. 478, 103 N. W. 509; Pat- 
a plaintiff who seeks to recover damages | terson vy, Adan, 119 Minn. 308, 138 N. 
caused by the operation of an insured} W. 281; Mann vy. Employers Liability 


Fact and Conclusions of Law as Required 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The neces- 
sary compliance by an admiralty court | preme Court. 
with requirements of Admiralty Rule! That portion of Judge Woolsey’s opin- 
464%, recently promulgated by the Su-|ion discussing the new rule follows in 
preme Court of the United States, is| full text: 
discussed in a recent opinion of United 
States District Judge John M. Woolsey 
of the District Court for the Southern 
District of New York. 

The rule, announced by the Supreme 
Court on June 2, 1930, provides: “In 
deciding cases of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction the court of first in- 
stance shall find the facts specially and any further decision, but that point of 
state separately its conclusions of law | view may not be right 
thereon; and its findings and conclusions | Bir ini y 
shall be entered of record andy if an| Supreme Court means to require, in ad- 
appeal is taken from the decree, shall'dition to or in lieu of an opinion, @ 
be included by the clerk in the record |tormal decision comparable to the ‘de- 


| of first instance is required separately to 
| State its findings of fact and conclusions 
} of law. 

| For myself I think the above opinion 
ought to be deemed to conform suffici- 


which is certified to the appellate court! cisions familiar to us in the State courts | 


under rule 49.” 5 ; and Tucker Act cases before the United 
Jud e Woolsey, while expressing the | States Court of Claims and this court. 
view that his opinion in the admiralty col-| Under the old practice the circuit courts 
lision and limitation of liability case, in| were required to file findings of fact and 
which he discussed and found the facts| conclusions of law. The bar may con- 
and gave the legal rules applicable | venient] 
thereto, ought to be deemed to conform | ings an 


of any further decision, nevertheless di-| pages 65-69. 
rected counsel in the case to submit a 
tormal decision containing proposed find-| Court such a formal decision may be 
ings of fact and conclusions of law, for!a necessary prerequisite to a valid de- 
his signature, |cree, for ‘the Rules of the Supreme 

The rule was made effective Oct. 1,, Court in Admiralty and Equity have the 
1930. A similar addition was made to (effect of statutes, as they are promul- 


find an example of such find- 


" conclusions under t - 
sufficiently to the rule without the filing | tice in The Martello, 163 ue a ears | 


the Federal Equity Rules by the Su-| 651.) 


| 
| 


Under the new Admiralty Rule 4642 | 
;of June 2, 1930, 281 U. S. VIII, the court | 


;ently to the rule without the filing of | 


It may be that in admiralty cases the | 


If this is the purpose of the Supreme 


expenditures incurred in its use consist | 
the profits made in the _ business.” | 
(Bailey v. Clark, 21 Wall. 284, 22 L. Ed. | 
Black’s Law Dictionary Alefines | 
“capital” as “the sum of money which | 
a merchant, banker or tradet adventures | 
in any undertaking, or which he con-| 
tributes to the common stock of a part- 
nership.” 

The securities deposited by the mem- 
bers, as above noted, may not be with-| 
idrawn by any of them so long as there | 
exists any outstanding obligation charge- | 
able against them. The securities are 
thus set aside and dedicated to the busi-| 
ness of the association as a final guar-| 
anty of the payment of all losses arising 
under the policies of insurance. As was 
said in the case of The Mutual Ins. Co. | 
vy. The Board of Supervisors, 4 N. Y. 
442: “If the money so paid in as the 
capital to be employed in conducting the 
business of the company, can not be 
withdrawn and divided among the stock- 
holders or members of the conipany, it 


———ee—e—eeoerr0_OV—r eeee—eeee> 


gated under powers delegated to it al- 
most 100 years ago by Congress, 28 U. 
S. C., sec. 723, and statutes mentioned 
in the footnote thereto. 

My own belief that this opinion ade- 
quately conforms to Rule 46% may be 
| unconsciously colored, partly by a nat- 
jural inertia and partly by a desire not 
|to have an already overburdened court 
assume a new burden. I should, there- 
fore, be unwilling to run the risk of 


| 





sociations and societies to do business in 
this State and they are unaffected by sec- 
tion 9576, which is a géneral statute. 
(Walden v. Bitter Root Irr. District, 68 
Mont. 281, 217 Pac. 646.) 

The judgment is affirmed. 


Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


Noy. 26, 1930. 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice 
Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts. . ‘ 

Sanfjord B. Teu, II, of Godwin, N. C5 
Victor H.: Pinckney, of San Francisco, 
Calif.; and Albert Viault, of Washington, 
D. C., were admitted to practice. i 

No. 19, Lek®phone Corporation, Pit 
tioner, v. The Rola Company. Ariued by 
Mr. William H. Davis for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. Thomas G, Haight for the re- 
spondent. 

No. 68. Miller Brothers Co., petitioner, v. 
Lektophone Corporation. Argued by Mr, 
Samuel E. Darby Jr. and Mr. Theodore 5. 
Kenyon for the petitioner, and by Mr. Wil- 
liam, H. Davis for the respondent. 

Adjourned until Dec. 1, at 12 o'clock, when 
the day call will be as follows: Nos. 350, 20, 
21, 78, 22, 23, 231, 69, 115 and 26, 


Slash Pine Recommended 


Slash pine planted in southeastern 
Texas has shown a more rapid growth 
than the native pines. 
ing is recommended by the Texas forest 
service on account of this, and because 
of its dual value’in the production © 


Slash pine plant- 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


lumber and turpentine. . (Department 
\ Agriculture.) 
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Ruling on Refund 
Where Court Had 
Invalidated Tax’ 


Opinions Show Effect of 
Decision Which Held In- 
tangible Tax Law of Ore- 
gon Unconstitutional 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can 


Index and File Cards, a 





the period of the lease; such fee was nei 


(C. C. A. 6)—V. U. S. Daily, 2962, Nov. 








State of Oregon, 
Salem, Nov. 26. 


The Attorney General of Oregon, I. 
¥. Van Winkle, has handed down two 
cpinions to the State Tax Commission 
in regard to refunds under the intangible 
tax law which was recently held uncon- 
stitutiorial by the State Supreme Court. 

The Tax Commission desired to know, 
first, whether or not the Supreme Court} 
in declaring the law invalid, also re- 
pealed the section of the law authorizing 
the Tax Commission to make refunds, 
or whether the section continues in effect 
for the purpose of making refunds and 
completing the administration of the law. 
The Attorney General answered that in- 
quiry as follows: 

“Your resolution relates to chapter 
429, General Laws of Oregon, 1929, which 
attempted to provide for taxation of the 
gross income from intangibles, but was 
held to be invalid in the case of Redfield 
v. Fisher, reported in Advance Sheets of 
cases decided in the Supreme Court of 


action was caused by and incident to the 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Nov. 26. 


or employe of the Bureau of Internal R 


| 


Made After Right t 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Saapever “| 
not recover a payment made aiter e | 
the State of Oregon, Oct. 24, 1930. time had run within which the Govern-| 

“Said act affords no authdtity on the|ment might have forced collection, the 
part of the Commission, or any other} Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
State department or officer, to make re-| Circuit held in this case. 
funds, except that section 10 provides; Section 607 of the 1928 Act permits 
that: a recovery of taxes paid after the statute 

ae If the amount of tax found | of limitation had expired, but Section 611 
due as computed be less than the amount | of the same act makes an exception when 
theretofore paid, the excess shall be re-|@ claim in abatement had been filed and 
funded by the commission out of the| collection of the tax stayed. Section 611 
proceeds of the tax retained by it as} precludes a recovery in this case, the 
provided in this act. * * *” opinion ruled, since an abatement claim 

“Section 15 provides that: | was filed and it appeared that admini- 


<t - . | Strati ction was postponed. 
“‘The net revenue arising under t: | ative actio Pore 


operation of this act in excess of $1,000, | 
which shall be retained by the commis- | 
sion as a working balance from which | 








ca 








Wricut & TAyYLor, INC. 
‘ Vv 


Ropert H. Lucas, COLLECTOR. 





Statute of limitations—Recovery of tax by suit—1928 Act, Secs. 607, 611— 

A tax properly assessed prior to June 2, 1924, but collected after the statute 
| of limitations had: expired cannot be recovered by action when a claim in abate- 
ment had been filed and it appeared that the postponement of administrative 


presentation and, it may be inferred, resulted therefrom.—Wright & Taylor, Inc. 
v. Lucas. (C. C, A. 6)—V U. S. Daily, 2962, Nov. 28, 1930. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 


of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. . 


Taxpayer Denied Recovery of Payment 


| 
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Index and Digest 


Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 





be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
nd filed for reference. 





Deductions—Expenses—Amount paid by lessee to guarantors of rent— 

Where the taxpayer in order to acquir 
quired to furnish guarantors for payment of the rent, the fee paid the guarantor 
was a capital investment, subject to annual allowances for exhaustion during 


ea 10-year lease on a building was re- 


ther an ordinary and necessary expense 


nor compensation for personal services.—King Amusement Co, v. Commissioner. 


28, 1980. 


abatement claims since it followed their 





evenue as @ precedent in the disposition 


o Collection Expired 





| Stay in Proceedings Caused by Filing Claim in Abatement 
Operated to Prevent Refund 





611, to wit, “and if the collection of any 
part thereof was stayed” to a situation 
where the Collector was barred or pre- 
vented from proceeding with the collec- 
tion of such revenue. Such a situation is 
non-existent so far as our examination 
discloses. Upon the other hand it is 
settled governmental policy that the col- 
lection of taxes shall not be restrained by 
suit in any court. (R. S, 3234, U. S. C. 
Tit. 26, Sec. 154.) 

This is true even as to an alleged il- 
legal assessment. Graham v. DuPont 262 
U. S. 234, 255; Ellay Co. v. Bowers, 25 
Fed. (2) 637, C. C. A. 2. In 1928 Con- | 
|gress faced a predicament. Prior to the | 
Bowers decision it was generally assumed 
that there was no limitation upon the 
collection of revenue by distraint. There 
was therefore no absolute rule touch- 


| 





refunds shall be paid, shall be assigned 
to the State of Oregon and shall become 
a part of the general funds in t 
of the State treasurer. * 
Refunds Legal. 
“A& decision by a court of last resort | 
that a statute is unconstitutional has the | 
effect of rendering such a statute null | Nov. 10, 1930 
and void, from the date of its enactment,} Hicks, Circuit Judge—On Mar. 15 
and not only from the date on which it is | and June 17, 1919, Wright & Taylor, Inc. 
judi¢ially declared unconstitutional. 12| appellant, filed supplemental income and 
C. J., p. 800, sec. 228-7. This rule, how-| profit tax returns for the fiscal year end- 
ever, is subject to another rule, which is|ing June 30, 1918. The Commissioner 
discussed in excerpts from opinions set|made assessments thereon and and on 
forth in my opinion to you of this date,! Sept. 15, 1919, appellant filed abatement 
relating to the repayment of taxes paid| claims in the respective sums of $53,- 
under said act, that taxes paid under | 824.85 and $26,376.29. On Dec. 13, 1923 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
he hands No. 5540. 

ne hands! Anpeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Kentucky. 


* 


Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 


jto the discretion of the Collector. (See 
| Before DENISON, MoorMAN and HIcks, | 


|ing the suspension of collection pend- 
; ing decision upon _a claim in abatement. 
|In such a practical matter much was left 


Art. 261, Tr. Reg. 33, Rev. Act of 1916 
| and 1917; Art. 1032, Reg. 45, Rev. Act. 
| 1918; and Art, 1032, Reg. 62, Rev. Act. 
!1921.) As a favor to taxpayers and to 
| prevent the hardships incident to the 
payment of a tax before its final adjust- 
}ment Collectors frequently voluntarily 
| delayed collections pending settlement of 
|abatement claims. This delay often ex- 
| tended beyond five years from the tax- 
| payer’s return. 

| After the Bowers case the Government 
jrealized that what was meant as a. gift 


a mistake of law cannot be repaid, ex- 
cept pursuant to express statutory au- 
thority., 

“Under the terms of said chapter 429 
above referred to, the sum of $1,000, or 
such part thereof as may now remain 
unrefunded, was to be used in making 
refunds of amounts paid by taxpayers in 
excess of the taxes they were legally re- 
quired to pay. Such excess was not paid 
under a mistake of law, but constitutes 
money paid upon condition that the 

amount thereof in excess of the taxes due 
should be. refunded as soon as ascer- 
tained. Under such _ circumstances 
neither the Tax Commission nor the 


appellant executed a waiver extending ‘for | of grace was in fact an effective weapon 
one year the time for the proper assess-|not only of defense but of offense and 
ment and collection, of the taxes. |that by its use many taxpayers could 

No further steps were taken by the| not only prevent the collection of taxes 
Government or any of its agents for the | but recover those already paid. Sec. 611 
collection of the taxes covered by the|was undoubtedly enacted to remedy this 
abatement claims until Sept. 8, 1925, |situation. (See Report No. 2 of the Ways 
when appellee collected under duress the/& Means Committee to the House of 
sum of $84,809.47, the unpaid balance on | Representatives, 70th Congress, Ist Ses- 
the August and September 1919 assess-|sion, p. 32; also Report of Senate Fi- 


Deduction Denied | 


{the premises for several years prior to 





ments. This suit was brought to recover | nance Committee No. 960, 70th Congress, 
|the amount so paid. Had the case been | 1st Session, p. 42; also Report of the 
| determined before the passage of the|House and Senate Conference Commit- 
| have been entitled to judgment because | pp. 22, 23.) Goodcell v. Graham, 35 Fed. 
on Sept. 8, 1925, appellee had no author-| (2) 586, C. C. A. 9; Reeves, Inc. vy. An- 





ity to receive the money. 

The claim had been barred by the 
statute of limitations of five years found 
lin Sec. 250 (d) of the Revneue Act of 
| 1921 (Bowers v. N. Y. & Albany Co., 273 
U. S. 346) and _ the liability discharged 
(Sec. 1106 [a], Rev. Act of 1926, 44 Stat., 
Part 2, 113). The Bowers case not only 
prevented the collection of a large volume 
of taxes but subjected the Government to 
suit for amounts paid after the bar of the 
statute had fallen. 


Exceptions in 
| Section 611 Noted 


To counteract this eventuality Congress 
incorporated in the Revenue Act of 1928 
Sections 607, (1) 611 (2) and 612 (3). 
Sec. 612 broadly repealed Sec. 1106 (a) 
(4), supra. Sec. 607, in harmony with the 
Bowers case, provided that any tax paid 
after the expiration of the applicable lim- 
itation period shall be considered an 
overpayment and refundable if properly 
claimed, but Sec. 611 made an important 
exception. 

It provided that if the. assessment 
was made before June 2, 1924, and if 
then a claim in abatement, with or 
without bond, was filed and if the col- 
lection of any part thereof was stayed 
then a payment made thereon after the 
expiration of the limitation period for 
collection shall not be considered as 


State of Oregon obtained any title 
thereto. 

“Such funds being*the property of the 
taxpayers, and held for their benefit, it 
is my opinion that it is the legal duty 
of the Tax Commission to refund same to 
the taxpayer's entitled thereto.” 

The Tax Commission also desired an 
opinion “as to whether refunds can be 
made, by any of the present State of- 
ficials. either out of funds which have 
been receipted into the general fund or 
which have been held by the Treasurer 
unreceipted, and, if so, by whom, and, if 
not, what legal steps are required in 
order to authorise the making of re- 
funds.” 

Mistake Basis of Payment. 

Replying to this inquiry, the Attor- 
ney General quoted section 15 of the 
act and section 2718, Oregon Laws, say- 
ing: 

‘Chapter 429, General Laws of Oregon, | 
1929, under which the funds referred to 
by you have been collected and turned 
over to the State treasurer, contains no | 
provisions authorizing the refund or pay- | 
ment of any part of the taxes so col-| 
lected, except in case of qverpayment, 
concerning Which you have requested an- 
other and separate opinion. , 

“Chapter 429, General Laws of Oregon, 
1929, having been held by the Supreme 


“~> 


| derson, supra. 
Proceedings Postponed 


Due to Abatement Claim 
Further, we think that this postpone- 


ment of administrative action was caused | 


by and incident to the abatement claims. 
It followed their presentation and the 
inference is that it resulted therefrom. 
The stipulation of facts does not in- 
dicate the contrary. The title of Sec.. 


611 is “Collection Stayed by Claim in| 


| Abatement.” 
Passing to the question of the constitu- 
ti 
whole matter is that appellant’s cause of 
action depends upon whether it is abso- 
lutely free from revenue taxes for 1918. 
If so its immunity was acquired because 
it had taken advantage of governmental 
generosity extended under a mistake of 
law and not because the taxes were orig- 
inally invalid. 

Whatever strength there may be in 


ower of the Govern- 
J. S. 282 U. S. 261, 


against the taxing 
ment. Billings v. 


U. S. 124. If as a result of the Bowers 
case the appellant was entitled to reim- 
bursement it followed that appellant 
would escape its share of the common 
burden of taxation if the Government 


was without a remedy. 
1 


onality of Sec. 611, the crux of the | 


this position we do not regard it as proof | 


283; Brushaber v. Union Pac. R. R. 240} 


| 


On Fee Paid for 
Guaranty of Rent 


Decision States Amount Was 
Capital Expenditure to Be 
Prorated Over Life of 
Lease on Property 


A $50,000 fee paid by a lessee to per-| 
sons guaranteeing payment of the rent 
is not )deductible as a business expense 
in computing the Federal income tax, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit has held. 

The lease ran for 10 years, but in order 


'to secure it the lessee had to pay two 


persons $50,000 to guarantee payment of | 


|the rent, That payment was a capital | Kimchi, David. 
}expense which should be prorated over | 
| the life of the lease, and was not deduc- 


tible as an ordinary expense for the) 
year it was made, the opinion ruled. 





' 
j 


| 


King AMUSEMENT COMPANY 


Vv. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Aa Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5539. 
etition to review an order of the Board 

of Tax Appeals. 
Before DENISON, MooRMAN and Hicks, 

Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 5, 1930 

MoorMan, Circuit Judge—In May of 
1910 White and Meisner leased from 
King, the owner, for a term of fifteen 
years from May 1, 1911, the property at 
40-42-44 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, to be occupied for mercantile and 
theatrical purposes. In June of the same 
year the lessees assigned the lease to 
the petitioner, the ing Amusement 
Company. | 

Petitioner had operated a theater on} 


} 


1920, when it sought a new lease begin- 
ning at the expiration of the old one 
for a period of ten years. The owner 
was willing to make the lease at an an- 
nual rental of $25,000.00, the lessee to 
pay the taxes, insurance and _ other 
charges, provided the lessee would also 
procure responsible parties to guarantee 
the payment of the rent. 

Petitioner requested its stockholders 
to act as the guarantors. All of them 
refused except two, Finsterwald and 
King, who agreed to act for a fee of 
$25,000.00 each. This the petitioner 
agreed to pay, and Finsterwald and Kin *, 
upon the execution of the lease, executed 
an agreement guaranteeing the rent. Pe- 
titioner paid the $50,000.00, and in its 
tax return for 1920 claimed the disburse- 
ment as an expense deductible from in- 
come under Section 234 (a) (1) of the 








Revenue Act of 1918. The commisisoner | 4 


disallowed the claim, and the Board of 
Tax Apepals sustained his action. 
Question Said to Be Novel 
The precise question presented has 
never been decided, so far as we are in- 
formed, by the courts. The petitioner’s 
contention rests in the main upon the 
ground that the expenditure was neither 
a bonus nor an advance payment of 
rent, and that it added nothing “to the 
value of the lease” nor to “the rental 
value of the property.” 
Whether these negations are severally 


Revenue ‘Act of 1928 appellant would|tee No. 1882, 70th Congress, 1st Session, | Correct we need not determine, and we 


may accept without question the decis- 
ions to the effect that taxes and interest 
paid in carrying unimproved property 
may not be added to capital value or 
the cost of property in determining gain 
or loss. Westerfield v. Rafferty, 4 Fed. 
(2d) 590; Fraser v. Commissioner, 25 
Fed. (2d) 653; Oswego & S. R. Co. v. 
Commissioner, 29 Fed. (2d) 487. There 
is an obvious difference, however, be- 
tween costs incurred in carrying prop- 
erty which one owns and an expenditure 
made in acquiring property which he 
does not own. 

Article 109 of Treasury Department 
Regulation 45 provides that “where a 
leasehold is acquired for business pur- 
poses for a specific sum, the purchaser 
may take as a deduction in his return an 
aliquot part of such sum each year based 
on the number of years the lease has 
to run.” 

The Board of Tax Appeals has con- 
sistently held that expenses incurred by 


|a lessee in the acquisition of a leasehold 
are capital expenditures, and that the| 


lessee is entitled to deduct a ratable 


amount thereof from gross income for | 


within the 
MeNeill v. Commis- 


each taxable year endin 
term of the lease. 


sioner, 16 B. T. A. 479; Bonwitt Teller | 


Co. v. Commissioner, 17 B. T. A. 1019. 
That the payment in the present case 


was made to guarantors, and not to the| 


lessor, does not seem to us to be con- 
trolling. The question is whether it was 


|Sainer, Abraham L. Substantive law of N. 
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Irish Free State. Tariff comm. .. . Rept. | 
on application for tariff on fish barrels. 
(Rept., no. 6.) 40 p. Dublin, Sta 
off., 1929. 30-16211 

Japan. Laws, statutes, ete. Code of civil 
procedure of Japan, notes by Sozo Ko- 
matsu. 188 p. Tokyo, K. P. T. 0. pub- 
lishers, 1928. : 30-27831 

Jones, Franklin D., ed. Die design and die- 
making practice. Ed. by oo. Ist ed. ist 
ptg. 921 p., illus. N. Y., Industrial press, 
1930, 30-27819 

Joy, Henry B., comp. Appeal to President 
Coolidge’s “court of last resort,” in de- 
fense of Constitution of U. S. and Bill 
of rights, against xviiith amendment. 141 
p. Detroit, Mich., 1930. 3830-16205 

Kellems, Jesse R. Alexander Campbell and 
Disciples; lectures delivered in Brite col- 
lege of Bible, Texas Christian univ. Apr. 
anl May, 1925. 409 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 

3830-27883 

. +.» Commentary of Rabbi 

David Kimhi on Hosea; ed. by Harry 





Cohen. (Columbia univ. oriental studies. 
vol. xx.) (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
univ., 19187) 130 p. N. Y., Columbia 
univ., 1929. 30-27836 
Lieder, Frederick W. C. ... Don Carlos 
theme, by .. . Russian primary chronicle, 


by Samuel H. Cross. (Harvard studies 


and notes in philology and literature. 
vol. xii.) Cambridge, Harvard univ. 
press, 1930. 30-27837 


London. County council. ... Places of 
public entertainment. Rules with regard 
to management of... (In force as from 
Jan., 1929.) 60 p. Lond. County council, 

30-16217 


1929. 
| Orcutt, William D. “Magic of the book; more 


reminiscences and adventures of a book- 
man. 314 p. Boston, Little, Brown, & 
co., 1930. 30-27743 
Page, Victor W., ed. Henley’s A B C of 
gliding and sailflying, ed. by . 294 p., 





illus. N. Y., Norman W. Henley pub. co., 
1930. 3830-27817 
Phelps, Christina. Anglo-American peace 


movement in mid 19th century. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1930.) 231 p. 
N. Y., 1930. 30-27822 





Y., Law book co., 1930. 30-27829 | 
Sekesoh, Leon. Distribution of property of 
decedents in state of N. Y. with table 
of federal and N. Y. estate tax rates. 5th 
ed. (Rev.) Compiled to assist attys. 
and counsellors at law. 46 p. Bs eas 
American surety company of New York, 
1930. 3830-27827 
Shoup, Carl S. Sales tax in France. 369 p, 
N. Y¥., Columbia univ. press, 1930. 
South Africa. 


3830-27824 

Delegation to Internatl. la- 

bour conference, 12th, . Geneva, 1929. | 

- . + Rept. by South African govt. dele- 
gates. 35 p. Pretoria, govt. ptr., 1930. 

30-16228 

Social determinants 

(Thesis (Ph. 


Sullenger, Thomas E. 
in juvenile delinquency. 
D.)—Univ. of Mo., 1929.) 87 p., illus. 
Omaha, 1930, 30-27749 

Thomas, Allen C. History of Friends in 
America, by ... Richard H. Thomas, 
M. D., 6th ed., rev. (Pennsbury series | 
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8 p. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 1930. 
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Natural re- 
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Ottawa, Ptd, by F. A. 
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Northwest Ter- 
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Change in Time — 
For Payment of © 
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Collection in Two Install- — 
ments to Save Interest and 


Elimination of Tax on 
Stock in Trade Advised 











State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Nov. 26. 


Property taxes should be payable in 
|two installments and a gross sales tax 





inary rept. on aerial mineral exploration | Substituted for the present tax on stock 
of northern Canada, by G. H. Blanchet. 


32 p., illus. O 


1930, 


business assns. 
use of student 
2d ed. 436 p. 
co., 1930. 


Chamber of commerce of U. 8S. 
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colonization of 
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Chicago. Univ. 
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s in schools of business, 
Phil., Business law pub. 


30-27940 | 
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hamber of commerce air 
Wash., D. C., Transporta- 
unication dept., 1930. 
3830-16438 
rd K. English seamen and 
America, illus, 3826 p. 
ith, 1930. 30-27846 
+ + « Official guide. 166 p 
iv. of Chicago press, 1930 


30-27946 

Conn, historical soc. Some early records 
and documents of town of Windsor, 
Conn., 1639-1703. 227 p. Hartford, 1930. 
80-27553 

Cowles, Mrs. Florence C., comp. Early 
Algona, story of our pioneers, 1854-1874. 


221 p. 
bune co., 1929. 


tory of relatio 
and rest of wo 
& Smith, 1930. 


Des Moines, Ia., Register & Tri- 


30-27848 


| Fischer, Louis. Soviets in world affairs, his- 


Soviet union 
N. Y., J. Cape 
80-27947 


ns between 


tld. 2 v. 


Flouton, Allen B., ed. Selection of forms in 
pleading and practice, with annotations 


illus. 


mon pleas practice. 
Toledo, O., Press of H. J. Chittenden co., 


1930, 


30-27941 | 

Kennedy, Louise V. Negro peasant turns 
cityward. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
univ., 1930.) 271 p. N. Y., 1980. 30-27938 


under Civil practice act of state of N. 
- 107 p. Brooklyn, 1930. 
Ford motor co., Detroit. 

tion. Ford all-metal monoplane. 


30-27944 
Book of instruc- 
114 p.,, 


Dearborn, Mich., Ford motor co., 


1929. 30-16441 
| Gropper, Milton H. It won’t be long now, 
farce in 3 acts. Acting ed. (Longmans’ | 
play series.) 116 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green & co., 1980. 3830-27950 | 
Harrison, Marjorie. Go West—go wise! 
Canadian revelation. 308 p. N. Y., Long- 
mans, Green & co., 1930. 30-27847 
Hawkins, Richard H. ... Notes on com- 


1930 ed. 215 


King, Stoddard. Raspberry tree, and other 


poems. 144 p, 


Garden City, N. Y., Dou- | 


p- | 


|; Amram, David W., ed. 


: bleday, Doran & co., 1980 30-2795% 
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Proceedings of council on July 30, 1929. 
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Pa. practice, stat- 
utes, rules, forms and cases, selected and 
annotated by ... Rev. by Philip W. 
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Britts, Samuel P. Food for the soul. 358 ia cn by 30 ene | 
G. Routledge & sons, 1930. 30-27948 


Nichols, Rudge. Peter Powers, pioneer; | 
story of first settler in Hollis, N. H., by | 
+. and Caroline N. Poole. Ptd. for 200th | 
anniversary. 130 p., illus. Concord, Rum- | 
ford press, 1930. 30-27841 | 

Odegard, Peter H. American public mind. 
808 p. N. ¥., Columbia univ, press, 1930. | 

30-279364 | 


Application of Rule 
In Admiralty Courts| 


Counsel to Assist Judge in New| 


in trade, Chairman John R. Spring of 
|the New Hampshire Tax Commission 
| Says in a recer: statement. 

Under the present practice the money 
derived from tax payments usually comes 
in late in the Fall or in the early Winter, 
and this necessitates borrowing on the 
part of the towns in anticipation of 
taxes, involving a large expenditure for 
interest, Mr. Spring. explained. “This 
sort of interest to my mind is a waste,” 
he said, : 


The present personal property tax on 
stock in trade is unfair, the Chairman of 
the New Hampshire Commission declared, 
because the rate of turnover varies in 
different businesses. “The old fashioned 
merchant with a slow turnover and carry- 
ing a large stock is at a distinct disad- 
vantage as compared with the chain 
store, carrying but little stock with a 
large turnover,” he asserted. Further- 
more, Mr. Spring said, there is a lack of 
uniformity in the matter of stock in 
trade returns. 


Use of Gross Sales Tax 


_ “I would repeal the present statute tax- 
ing the stock in trade of merchants and 
manufacturers,” he continued, “and 
would substitute in its place a gross sales 
tax. If a gross sales tax were estab- 
lished it could be at a lower rata than the 
average property rate in the State. It 
would be possible to have a rate which 
would produce in the aggregate the same 
tax revenue for the cities and towns of 
| the State as they now receive from the 
| tax on stock in trade. Such a law would 
be easier to administer than the present 
stock in trade tax because almost any as- 
sessor in the State could determine from 
the books of a manufacturer or a mer- 
chant how much their total gross sales 
amounted to in a year. Such a tax would 
certainly equalize the burden of taxation 
as between differ ‘ classes of merchants 
and manufacturers. The tendency would 
be to lessen the burden of taxation when 
times were hard and sales small, but 
would not subject the communities to 
such violent losses of revenue in times 
of business depression as would an in- 
come tax on net incomes on manufac- 
turers.” 





Correction in Report 


Of Tax Decisions Noted 


The four community property cases 
decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States Nov. 24 related to the 
States of Washington, Texas, Arizona, 
and Louisiana. : 

Inthe digest at page 6 of the issue of — 
Nov, 25, and in the heading at page 9 
of the same issue, the word “California” 








Court of Oregon in the case of Redfield v. 
Fisher, No. 8, volume 11, Advance Sheets 
of cases decided in the Supreme Court 
of the State of Oregon, Oct. 24, 1980, to 
be invalid, the money paid as taxes 
pursuant to the terms of said act was 
paid under a mistake of law,” the opin- 
ion continued. 

The .vight of public officers to repay or 
refund taxes paid under such circum- 
stances was considered by the Supreme 
Court and discussed in detail in the case 
of Johnson v. Crook County, 53 Or. 329, 











the opinion said quoting from those de- 
cisions. 

“Under the express provisions of sec- 
tion 15 of the act,” the opinion continued, 
“it became the duty of the commission 
to assign money received in payment of 
taxes to the State of Oregon, less $1,000 





333, and Moffitt v. Salem, 81 Or. 686, 691, | 


an overpayment under the provisions of 
Sec. 607. 

Appellee filed his answer after the 
passage of the Revenue Act of 1928 
and relied upon Sec. 611. Appellant's 
case falls within certain provisions of 
ithat section. The assessment against 
it was made within five years before 
June 2, 1924; appellant had filed an 
abatement claim and payment was made 
j after the statute of limitations had run 
}and before the passage of the ‘Revenue 
Act of 1928. However, appellant in- 
sists that Sec. 611 has no application 
| because (1) when read in conection with 
Sec. 607 it only prohibited the Com- 
misioner from making refunds and 
did not affect a suit against the Collec- 
tor to recover amounts already paid; 
(2) because the collection of the tax 
against it was not “stayed” in contem- 










to be retained as a working balance, and| plation of Congress; or (3) if stayed 
such funds thereupon became a part of|the stay was not caused by the abate- 
the general funds in the hands of the/ment claims. Appellant further insists 
State treasurer. \that the statute is unconstitutional be- 
Legislation Necessary |cause it undertakes to deprive the tax- 
“There being no authority in the act | peered of Toes rights by reviving a 
for the commission or any other State | [817e@ Wabdliity. : . : é 
department or officer to-use any part of | oun fast ann : Man, ta epson, 
the general fund in repayment of taxes, | together their ‘evident purpose * is os 
— Bele nent aee Provided in sec | counteract the Bowers decision rendered 
shall be drawn by the Secretary of State | So ae’ 7 all cases similar to that 
in payment of any claim against the | Of appetionts drone aectians Sonetiyte 6 
Stare, met an Appropemsce bas en |ternal revenue collected from taxpayers 
fatiawn that ae s a ed orca that, in appeliasit’s situation “shall not be con- 
} 8, xis 5 » Fk *) 
no legal authority for the commission or | R ne a » Reteting 
any other State board or commission to | @@sons for Existing 
make refunds except to the limited extent | Rules Discussed 
authorized by sections 10 and 15 of the) It was intended to cut off any claim for 
| the refund of such taxes at its very roots. 


‘act, ‘ 

“In that connection you will note that | If there was no “overpayment” it fol- 
pursuant to the terms of the said act, | lows that nothing was due and there was 
the State Tax Commission is required to|therefore no dause of action. Daniel 
deposit all money collected as taxes, with | Reeves, Inc. v. Anderson, C. C. A. 2, de- 
the exception of the amount provided by | cided July 21, 1930; Oak Worsted Mills v. 
section 15, which does not exceed $1,000,/U. S., 36 Fed. (2) 529, 536 (C. of C.). 
to be used in refunding sums paid in ex-| Nor can we narrow the phrase in Sec. 
cess of the amount of taxes due. 

“It is my further opinion that the legal | by said chapter 429 has been held by the 
steps required in order to authorize the | State treasurer, unreceipted, does not af- | 
making of refunds are an act of the leg- | fect its status as part of the general fund, | 
islature so providing, and appropriating | for the reason that pursuant to the ex- 
funds necessary for that purpose. | press terms of section 15 of the act, it! 

“The fact that part of the money re-| becomes such when received by the State | 
ceived in payment of the taxes imposed ' treasurer.” 


y 








made as a business expense or for the 
purpose of acquiring a capital asset. In 
Laemmle y. Eisner, Collector, 275 Fed. 
504, it was held that attorneys’ fees paid 
in litigation for control of certain stock 
resulting in the ownership of the stock 
and the consequent management of the 


We do not think appellant was immune 
| from a corrective enactment or that such 
{correction was tantamount to confisca- 
‘tion. We cannot believe that it required | 
a vested right in the error of govern- 
j}mental agents or that the bar of the 
statute under such circumstances was 
|equivalent to a tax receipt. The form-| company were not expenses incurred in 
/ula for the remedy is not important. | carrying on the business but were a cap- 
It may have been by a repeal of the! ital investment. ‘ 

statute of limitations as in Campbell v. | Payment to Guarantors 

| Holt, 115 U. S. 620, or by new legisla- This decision has for its basis, we 
| tive construction of an old statute, as in| think, the same considerations that were 
Stockdale v. Atl. Ins. Co., 20 Wall. 328, | considered controlling in Duffy v. R. R. 
|or by the ratification of an unauthorized | Co., 268 U. S. 55, where it was decided 
act as in Heinszen & Co.., 206 U. S. 370,| that expenditures made by a corporate 
or by any or all such combined. See also | lessee, as required by the lease, to create 
Rafferty v. Smith, Bell & Co., 257 U. S. | additions to leased property not for 
226, 231; Huntley v. Gile, 32 Fed. (2) | maintenance or operating expenses were 
857, 859, C. C. A. 9; Goodcell v. Graham, | capital investments subject to annual al- 





In United States v. Burden, Smith & Co., | See also Galatoire Bros. v, Lines, Collec- 
33 Fed. (2) 229, C. C. A. 5, a different | tor, 23 Fed. (2d) 676, and Simmons Co. 
result was reached but that case was|y, Commisisoner, 33 Fed, (2d) 75. 











[Continued from Page 6.} 
having my own views affect the validity | 
of decrees as important to the parties 
as these will be. 

Therefore I shall have the disposition | 
of this case on liability consist of three | 
stages—1. This opinion; 2. A formal 
decision; 3. The usual interlocutory de- 
cree in each case. 

I shall not, however, prepare this for- 
mal decision myself. If they cannot 
agree on a decision in accordance with| 
this opinion, counsel for each steamshi 
and counsel for cargo and the deat 
claimant must submit to me in draft 
form and triple spacing their proposed 
findings of fact and conclusions of law 
within 15 days from the date of this| 
opinion. 

If I need further argument or assist- 
ance on the decision I shall send for 
|counsel. But I shall not allow any fil-| 
ing of exceptions to findings, and the} 
only document which will be filed, or 
will find its way into the record on} 
appeal, if any, is the finally settled de-| 
cision which I will sign and which at | 
most will, in effect, be a duplication in| 
formal shape of what I have already} 
done—a _ repetition, differently para- 
graphed, of the foregoing opinion on 
the liability of he two vessels and the 
right of their respective owners to lim- 
itation thereof. 3 
| Five days after this formal decision 
|is filed interlocutory decrees in accord- 
jance therewith and with this opinion 
|may be submitted for signature —1. 
Holding each petitioner to blame; 
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| 
| 


ointment of a com- 


bility; 8. For the ap 
e damages suffered 


missioner to assess t 


f 


ceeding. 


utilize for nearly five years. 


of the property.’ . 
It was none the less an expenditure 
which it was necessary for petitioner to 


Providing that each may limit its lia-| 


by the several claimants in each pro-| 


that the payment added nothing to the| 


“value of the lease” or “the rental value C 
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Steele, John. Across plains in 1850, by .. 
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Government Books 
and Publications 


sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 


sion of The U 


nited States Daily. The 


Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Te 


merce, 
year. 

Ann. Rept. 
of Interior for 
U. S. Dept. of 


| Ann. Rept. of Dir. of Bur. 
Secy. of Commerce for 


30, 1980—Misc. 
Dept. of Comm 


chnical News Bull. of Bur. of Standards— | 
No, 163, Nov., 1930, U. S. Dept. of Com-|-—-—"——>"—— 
Subscription 


25 cents a 
(25-26527) 


price, 


of Governor of Hawaii, to Secy. 


f. yr. ended Je, 30, 1930. 
Interior, Price, 15 cents. 
(GS12-562) 
of Standards, to 
f. yr. ended Je. 
Publication No. 115, U. §. 
erce. Price, 10 cents. 
(6-23979) 


| Ann. Rept. of Chief of Radio Div., to Secy. 
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of Commerce for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1980. 


U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Je. 30, 1930. 
Apply at Dept. 
Ann. Rept. o 


U. S. Dept. of 


' 
is true |New Species of North American W 

s true | 
It is tt Lixus—No. 2841, Proceedings of U. 
S. Natl. Museum, Vol. 77. 
ommercial Standards Monthly—Vol. 7, No, | 
8 
Subscription price, | 
(20-26685) | 


Genus 


5, Nov., 1930. 
Dept. of Comn 
$1 a year. 


U. 


(27-27754) 


2. | Rept. of Chief of Bur. of Biological Survey, 
to Secy. of Agriculture for f. yr. ended 
S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


(Agr. 12-878) 


Bur. of Pensions, to Secy. 
of Interior for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1980. 


Interior. Apply at Bur. 
Free. 


Bur. of Standards, U. 
nerce. 


Price, 5 cents. 


(8-9363) 
eevils of 


supra; Reeves, Inc. v. Anderson, supra. | lowances for exhaustion or depreciation. | 


make to acquire property—a leasehold | 
to use in its business in the future. In| 
our opinion it was a capital investiment, | 
subject to annual allowances for exhaus- | 


State Books and | 


was inadvertently substituted for the 
word “Arizona.” 


Signature Held Not Valid 
In Reappraisement Appeal 


New York, Noy. 25.—The Government 
loses in a motion made by the General 





.| Aniline Works, Inc., that an appeal: to 





reappraisement be dismissed because it 
| was signed by a deputy collector of cus- 
j|toms and not the collector of customs. 
| The appeal in question, involving the val- 
juation of a certain imported chemical 
| product, contained the initials T. M. T., 
| which, it was brought out at the trial 
| of the case, were the initials of the as- 


| Documents described under this heading | 8istant collector. 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- | 


Judge Young points out, in this ruling, 
that appeals to reappraisement must be 
signed by the party making it and that 
the signing of the initials “T, M. T.” 
does not constitute a valid signature to 
(Reappraisement 96126-A,) 





|the appeal. 
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ronoucement that in- | 


decided June 22, 1929. Goodcell v. Gra- 
ham, supra; Reeves, Inc. v. Anderson, 
supra; Oak Worsted Mills v. U. 8. supra; 
2nd National Bank v. U. S., 40 Fed. (2) 
129 (C. of C.); as well as Rockland & 
Rockford Lime Corp’n v. Ham, Collec- 
tor, 388 Fed. (2) 239, and American Glue 
Co. v. U. S., 42 Fed. (2) 285 from Dis- 
trict Courts of the First Circuit, are al’ 
later and in accord with our views. 


affirmed, 





1, Revenue Act of 1928: , 
Sec. 607. Any tax (or any interest, pen- 


|alty, additional amount, or addition to such 


tax) assessed or paid (whether before or 
after the enactment of this act) after the 
expiration of the period of limitation prop- 
erly applicable thereto shall be considered 
an overpayment and shall be credited or 
edad to the taxpayer if claim therefor 
filing such claim. 45 Stat. 874, 26 U. S. C. 
Sec. 2607. 

2. See. 611, 


or addition to such tax) was, within .the 


without bond, and if the collection of any 
part thereof was stayed, then the payment 





is filed within the period of limitation for) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| 
} 


The judgment of the District Court is | 


In the case at bar the petitioner de- 
sired to lease the property at a stipu- 
lated annual rental agreed upon with the 
owner, The owner would not’ make the 


lease except upon a guarantee of the! 
payment of the rent, and it became nec- | 
essary for petitioner to pay Finsterwald | 
and King $50,000.00 to become guaran- | 


tors. 
This was neither an “ordinary and 
necessary expense” nor compensation 


|“for personal services” in carrying on 


the business, but was an expenditure for 


‘an asset which the petitioner could not 


| 


| 


If any internal-revenue tax | 
(or any interest, penalty, additional amount | 


period of limitation properly applicable | 
thereto, assessed prior to June 2, 1924, and 
if a claim in abatement was filed, with or| 


—eee'-'_[_"_["[_"_[_""___—*—©0_TyPU~“PY_~—)s>))_YP“_—_—)P—y———"" 


payments made after the expiration of the 
period of limitation on assessments and 
collection. 45 Stat. 876, 26 U. S. C, 2611. 

3. Sec. 612. Section 1106 (a) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926 is repealed as of Feb. 
26, 1926. 45 Stat, 875. 

4. Sec. 1106 (a). The bar of the statute 
of limitations against the United States 
in respect of any internal-revenue tax shall 
not only operate to bar the remedy but 
shall extinguish the liability; but no credit 
or refund in respect of such tax shall be 
allowed unless the taxpayer has overpaid 
the tax. The bar of the statute of limita- 
tions ugainst the taxpayer in respect of 
any internal-revenue tax shall not only op- 


;erate to bar the remedy but shall extin- 


of such part (made before or within one} guish the 


liability; but no collection in 


year after the enactment of this act) shall| respect of such tax shall be made unless 


T 
e provisions of section 607, relating to 





not be considered as an overpayment under|the tax 


(th 





peer has underpaid the tax. 44 


Stat. 113, Part 2, 26 U. S. C. Sec. 1249. 


tion during the period of the lease. 
find nothing in Lucas, Commissioner v. 
Ox Fibre Brush Co., 281 U. S. 115, 
| militates against this view. 

The order is affirmed. 








Tax Case of Auto Concern 
'Docketed in Supreme Cour 


The following aduitional Federal tax 
case has been docketed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States: 

No, 549. Nash-Breyer Motor Co. v. 
Commissioner. 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
which dismissed the taxpayer's petition 
for lack of jurisdiction. The taxpayer 
filed its returns in California. The 
parties might have stipulated that the 
case be tried in the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit or in the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia, but they could not stipulate that 


it be tried in the Second Circuit, the|, 


lower court ruled. The Ninth Circuit has 
refused to take jurisdiction until the 
matter is passed upon by the Supreme 
Court (V U. S. Daily, 2748). The Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit erred in its construction of sec- 
j tion 1002(d) of the 1926 Act, the tax- 
| payer contends. 


We} 
that | 
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N ADDITION to fast, rigidly 

kept scheduies, the Liberty 
Limited and The Golden Arrow, 
leaders of the Pennsylvania fleet 
to Chicago, offer the very latest 
equipment, the most courteo 
and expert service. 


| 
Swift luxurious flyers to Chicago 
LIBERTY LIMITED 


Leaves Washington .........++ 3.25 P.M, 
Arrives Chicago .......s+s05 oe» 9.10 A.M. 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 
Leaves Washington ....... 
Arrives Chicago. .....+++++++++12,00 Noon 


MANHATTAN LIMITED 
Leaves Washington ......+++e0 7.05 P.M, 
Arrives Chicago . . 


Five other trains to Chicago daily 1 
ALAN B. SMITH, General Passenger 


Agent, 613-14th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. Telephone National 9140. 
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_ Agents’ Practice of Financ- 
 .ing Premiums. for First 
~,.. Three Years Disapproved 
By Ohio | 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 1% by Rob- 
ert J. Ryder, Federal. Trade Commis- 
sion accountant, appearing as a wit- 
| ness-in ‘the Commission’s investiga- 
tion into financial activities of power 
and gas utilities, was begun in the 
issue df Nov. 2%, continued Nov. 25 
and 26, and proceeds as follows: 





State of Ohio: 
i Columbus, Nov. 26. 


The practice of. certain life insurance 


insured during the first three years 
of the policy is unsound and should be 
discontinued, the State Superintendent 
of Insurance, C. S. Younger, announced 
Nov. 25. Upon the complaint of the 
“Columbus Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion a hearing on the matter was held 
recently by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment, he said. The following additional 
“information relative to the hearing was 
made available by Superintendent 
~ Younger: 
- The hearing revealed that certain 
agents had been extending credit by 
means of a promissory note from the 
‘insured, taken for one year, with the 
distinct understanding that it would be 
_renewed for the second year, also for 
the third year, in some instances with- 
out even the payment of the interest, let 
alone any portion of the principal. | 
The complaint was that this is an un- 
reasonable extension of credit constitut- 
. ing an inducement to insurance, if not 
an unfair discrimination, for the reason 
that only a man of extraordinary means| 


& \Power Company on’ its own books 
| A. $100 per share. 


proximately -$115. 


mately: © $17,000,000, or 


putation. 


Power & Light Company. 


an appreciation do you get? A. An ap 
parent appreciation of $28,713,860. 


.or good credit could secure this service. | 
Also that it violates Standard Provision 
_No. 1. providing for the payment of all 
premiums in advance. 
The department let it be known that’ 
- it did not consider this practice funda- 
mentally sound and did not consider it 
to be for the best interests of life in- 
surance. Fortunately, only a very few 
agents were engaged in this sort of 


port, is it? <A. No, sir. 











Q. What..was. the par value. of the 
common stock of the Georgia Railway 


_ Q. What was the book value, includ-| 
ing surplus at the same time? A. Ap- 


Q. What conclusion do you draw from 
these facts? .A. That there was an ap- 
parent appreciation by the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company of approxi- 
$28,000,000 
placed on the cost of the Georgia Rail- 
way & Power Company common stock, 
according to whether par value or book 
value is accepted as the basis for com- 


Q. On what basis do you get the 
$17,000,000? _A. On, the basis of the 
average market price for Southeastern 


Q. And using the book value as the, and $700 principal amount of debentures. 
basis for the computation,’ how ‘much of 


| Q. That. apparent. appreciation is not 
; included in the $43,000,000 item of’ ap-)| 
| preciation shown on page 73 of.your re- 


Q. You have stated that there was an 
apparent appreciation by thé Southeast- 
ern Power & Light Company of approxi- 
mately $17,000,000 or, $28,000,000 placed | 
on the cost of Georgia Railway & Power | the common stock acquired from C. F. 
Company common: stock, according to| Ayer and others? 
| whether par value or book value is made | 4 


Pee he 
me 


ee: Radio 





: ie ~ 
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called, First Georgia Power Company? 
A. In- October or. Noyember, 1926. 

Q. I asked you a minute ago what 
value was placed on the, 30,266 shares 
and the 9,294 shares of preferred’ of 
the Georgia Railway & Eleetric Com- 
pany which were conveyed to the Geo-| 
gia Power Company by the Southeast- 
ern. Power & Light Company. Do you 
understand that question? A. Yes, sir; 
$5,137.795.08. ‘ 

Q. The answer is $5,137,795.08? A. 
| That -is correct. vee 

Q. From whom were those shares ac- 
quired? A. 11,958 shares of common and} 
%,246 shares of preferred stock were’ ac- 
| quired ftom'the' United Gas Improve- 
| ment Company at a. cost of $2,169,575.55. | 
This was paid for by the issuance of 
$2,169,500 principal amount of \South- 
eastern: Power & Light Company 100- 
| year debentures; 9,573 shares of com- 
mon stock, and .4,048 shares- of pre- 
ferred stéck were obtained through Bon- 
bright & Company, Inc., at a cost of 
$1,745,319.58, paid by $1,720,732  prin- 
{cipal amount of Southeastern Power & 
| Light Company 100-Year debentures and | 
$24,587.53: cash. The balance or $8,733 
common .shares ‘were ‘acquired from C. 
F. Ayer and others. for $1,222,200 cash 


torate Is Legal 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Nov. 26. 


? 


torney General Oscar E. Carlstrom. 


Mr. Carlstrom stated that the decision 
of the Illinois Supreme Court in the 
case of Peoplé v. Cohn is not controlling 
because that decision -related to the 
filling of vacancies on the boards of 
directors of stock corporations. 
Ruling of Court 

The court held there that a statutory 
provision requiring the directors of a 
corporation to “fill all vacancies which 
may happen in the board of directors 
caused by the death, resignation, or oth- 
erwise, until the next annual meeting 
of the stockholders” contravened sec- 
tion 3 of Article XI of the Illinois con- 
stitution, which gives shareholders the 
right to vote for directors and to cumu- 
the common and preferred purchased|late their shares for voting purposes. 
from the United Gas & Improvement/ This section, Mr. Carlstrom held, does 
Company? A. The value in the con-|not refer to mutual companies or to the 
tract was $126 per share for the com-|rights of members of such companies. 


mon and $85 per share for the pre- 
ferred. Survey to Protect 
Timberland Urged 





| Cost of Various 
| Securities Detailed 
Q. What was the cost per share of 





Q. What was the cost per share F| 


A. $140 per share, 
paid in cash. 





practice. the basis of computation. Was this!” Q. It further. a 
“ . x ppears that . 66,496 
amount included on the books of the! shares of the common stock of the Geor- . in Washington Threat- 
‘Lump Sum’ Settlement Georgia Power Company? A. The $57,-| gia Light, Power & Railways, were con. |5©Cuon In Was gt 





Is Upheld After Appeal | Georgia Power Company. 

Q. As I understand it, the apparent 
| appreciation of -$17,000,000.is gotten at 
by using what as a basis? A. Market 
price of the Southeastern Power & Light 
Company common. 

Q. Your report at page 60 shows an- 
other computation on another basis. Will 
you tell us what that is? A. That is 
based on the par value of the stock on 


tate of Montana: 
Helena, Nov. 26. 


The Industrial Accident Board has con- | 
tinuing jurisdiction over an award in a} 
workmen’s compensation case even after 
the award has been affirmed by appeal 
io the courts, the Montana Supreme} 
Court held Nov. 17 in the case of State 
ex rel. Mulholland v. District Court of! 
Silver Bow County et al. 

After an award to Mr. Mulholland had | 
been affirmed by the State Supreme 
Court he filed a petition with the Board | 
for a lump sum settlement, the court} 
pointed out. The employer secured an 
alternative writ of prohibition in the dis- 
trict court restraining the Board from 
taking further action. Subsequently the 
employe secured an alternative writ of 
prohibition in the State Supreme Court 
restraining the district court from pro- 
ceeding further in the matter. 

The judgment of a district court in an | 
appealed workmen’s compensation case, 
it was held, is final only on the issue 
it determines. The law contemplates the 
possibility of a change of circumstances 
which should be considered by the Indus- 
trial Accident Board under its continu- 
ing jurisdiction, the court declared. 


Oil and Natural Gas 
Quotas Are Opposed 


record. ° 

Q. And with that basis, what would 
the apparent appreciation be? 
458,920. Of course, that $32,000,000 in 
there, Judge Healy, would not be the 
cost of the stock or the book value of 
the stock. 

Q. I understand that. A. The $28,000,- 
000 would be the appreciation if this 
figure was used. 

Q. What figure? A, For the book 
value—if the book value of the. stock 
| was used. 


Appreciation Computed 


can be computed. This book value basis 
on which you find an apparent apprecia- 
tion of something over $28,000,000 





A. Thaé is correct. 
_Q. The report shows that? 
sir. 


A. Yes, 


266, shares of common and 9,290 pre- 
ferred shares of the Georgia Railway & 
Electric Company which were conveyed 
to the Georgia Power Company. A. $5,- 
137,795.80. 

oo the books of what company 
are these apparent appreciations to be 
State of Oklahoma: | found recorded? $ ‘gi 

Oklahoma City, Nov. 26. | Power Seen. a 

The State Corporation Commission| Q. The first-Georgia Power Company 
has denied the applications of the Cham-| has been succeeded by some other Geor- 
plin Oil & Refining Co. and the Marco|gia Power Company? 
Oil & Royalties Co. to set aside the oil-| Georgia Power 
proration order limiting production, and| Q 
the former has given notice of appeal 
to Federal and State courts. 


Production Rules Cause Legal 
Action in Two States 








ompanies. 

. And has this appreciation been per- 
petuated in the accounts of the succeed- 
| ing companies ? 
| A. I can’t say as to that, Judge. 

State of Texas: | Q. When. was this apparent deprecia- 
Austin, Nov. 26. tion. recorded on the books of the so- 

The T. M. Deal Oil & Gas Co. has| 
filed suit in the State district court here | 
against the Railroad Commission and| 
the Attorney General, seeking an in- 
junction against enforcement of the 
Commission’s rules governing the pro- 
duction of natural gas. 

The petition alleges that the com- 
pany’s well produces 27,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas daily in bringing up 185 
barrels of casing-head gasoline, but that 
the gas has sulphur content rendering 
it unfit for pipe-line and fuel uses. and 
is under contract for sale. 


Incontestable Clause i 
The petitioner contended that the trial 


e e j at 7 ate 
In Policy Is Clarified | 502" red im. not, supmitting to the 


caused the fire with the intent to cheat 
and defraud the defendant, pointing out 
that the defense of arson in a civil 
suit need not be proved beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, but may be established 
by a preponderance of the evidence. 

The respondents declared that there 
was no testimony to prove the defense 
of arson even by a preponderance of 
| the evidence. Accoyding to the record, 
| two witnesses testified that a. man they 
saw throwing a torch resembled an em- 
ploye of the plaintiff, but they could not 
identify him positively as the man who 
threw it. 











Review of Arson Case 
Denied. by Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States denied. a petition for a writ of 
certiorari Nov. 24 in ‘the case of Na- 
tional Union Fire Insurance Co. v. Jacob 
| Kaplen and « Louis’ Kapten, copartners, 
jetc., No. 516,involving’ ithe right of the 
defendant-insurer to Rave the jury deter- 
mine whether or not the plaintiffs were 
responsible for the incendiary origin of 
a fire which destroyed their insured 
property. : ; 








Tennessee Court Orders Pay- 
ment in Automobile Fatality 





State of Tennessee: 

t Nashville, Nov. 26. 
The incontestable clause-in a life in- 
surance policy is not a waiver of the 
right to defend against a risk of death 
while violating the law, a risk which 
was specifically excluded in tbe policy, 
the Court of Appeals for Middle Ten- 
nessee has recently held in the case of 
Sarah Todd v. Life & Casualty Insur- | 
ance Co, et al. ‘ i 
The policy under which the action was 
Brought contained a clause providing for | 
double indemnity in, case, of ; accidental 
death. The insured was killed in an au- 

tomobile accident. 

Although holding that the incontesta- 
ble clause does not bar a defense based | 
upon law violation, the Court ruled that | 





Victim of Guest in Motor 
Car Denied Compensation 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Noy. 26. 
A salesman traveling on the highway 
who invites a pedestrian to ride with 
him and is struck and beaten by his 








even though the insured was violating | guest passenger is’ not' entitled to com-} 
the law by carrying a small amount of | Pensation for his injury, under a hold-| 


liquor in his car, the evidence failed to|1ng_of Compensation Commissioner J. 
show that the driver was under the in-|H. Jeffrey in the case of Fred Schaffer 
fluence of liquor and therefore there|¥; Southern Surety Co. The Commis- 
Was no causative connection between the | *!oner found that the injury was the 
accident and the law violation as is Nec-| "sult of an assault and was not inci- 
essary to defeat recovery. }dent to the employment. 

¢ " = eater sane, aniseed Edmund F, 
a a ae 5 | Schofield v. Travelers Insurance Co. an 
Lignite Output in North Dakota Franks Auto Laundry, Commiadome 


Lignite production gained nearly 13 | Jeffrey held that an employe workin - 





per cent in North Dakota last year as!at the request of his employer during| 


compared with 1928. The total output | the noon hour, who obtains permission 
Was 1,862,130 net tons, an increase‘ of | of the employer to go to. a restaurant 
212,000 tons, 
1°.6 per cent greater than in 1928, (De- | pensation for-an injury: sustained while 
i en-route to the restaurant. 


fs 


427,320 was included on the books of the| veyed to the Georgia Power Company. 


the Georgia Railway & Power Company | 


A. $32,- | 


By Three Methods ~| 


Q. I think you have told us the three! 
ases on which apparent appreciation| 


means the book value including surplus? | 


Q. What value was placed on the 30,- | 


A. Two other! 


The value of this coal was |for a cup of coffee, is entitled to com-| 


ened. by Railroads 





| By whom were they conveyed to ‘the |} 
Georgia Power Company? A. The South- | 
eastern Securities Company. Olympia, Nov. 27. 
From whom were they acquired? ee the “eus- 
A. 33,098 shares were purchased from| A proposal to administer on 000,000 
|H. L. Doherty & Company, and 33,398 | tained yield” plan about oa ia 
| shares wefe purchased from Sperling & | worth of State timberland in h C 

| Company, Bonbright & Company, Elec- | pic Peninsula has been made by the c om- 
|tric Bond & Share, and others. missioner of Public Lands, Clark V. 
. What. was the consideration paid? | Savidge. 

A. $3,047,296.81 cash was paid to Do-| 
| herty & Company, and $2,425,604.29 cash 
| was paid to other firms and individuals. 
Q. Do you know whether these shares 


State of Washington: 





stated, that is attracting the railroads 
into the heart of the peninsula. The 
Port Angeles Western Railway, formerly 
purchased from: Bonbright or the Elec-|the Government Spruce Road, is extend- 
tric Bond & Share were shares which | ing its line to this block of timber, and 
| they had owned for some time, or were'!the Northern Pacific and the Oregon- 
| they shares which théy had purchased |-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 
|for. the account of the Southeastern|are preparing to build to it from the 
, Power & Light Company? south, 
| A. I can’t state as to that. I think! The “sustained yield” plan, Mr. Sav- 
| that the Electric Bond & Share and Bon- idge explained, is to determine by a care- 
| bright were purchased for the company.| ful survey what amount of land may 
Q. Is the Georgia Light, Power &|pbe cut over each year and still keep 
Railways an operating subsidiary? A. up perpetual logging operations, thus 
No; it is a holding company. At the| assuring an annual income to the schools 
time these shares were conveyed t0/ forever. 
Georgia Power Company the Railways| Jt has heretofore been announced, the 
|had five operating subsidiaries, which| Commissioner continued, that the Fed- 
were subsequently merged with the| o,9] Government intends to handle the 
| Georgia Power Company. gis | Olympic National Forest, which adjoins 
Q. Is the stock of the Georgia Light, | tie State block on the east, on the “sus- 
Power & Railways still held by the Geor-| ;,ineq yield” plan, and it will therefore 
igia Power Company? A. No. The | be possible to have cooperation between 
| Georgia Light, Power & Railways sold its the Stat nd Federal Governments in 
in 1928 to the Georgia Light, |‘? le a oer ; 
assets the cutting of this vast area of timber 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 5.] |to mutual advantage. 
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‘Twenty Stations Cited for Violating 


| Radio Laws Given Temporary Licenses 





Decisions Reached by Federal Commission on Pending Ap-| 
plications Are Announced 





Twenty broadcasting stations cited{ portable, New York City, granted modifica- 
last month for-alleged violation of radio|tion of license covering new equipment and 
| regulations have been granted one month | change location a few blocks. 


: er WBL, Radio Corporation 
| ee, -e aoe by the Fed- | onic’ Gé., Buffalo, N.Y. granted: niodifica- 
l era adio Commission, 


_pending inveS-!tion of license covering. construction. per- 
| tigation of charges against them. The| mit for high frequency transmitter. 
| stations were among more than’ 50 is-; WGZ, RCA ‘Communications, Inc. San 
; sued probationary licenses by the oe tum, a Xo, stanied renewal of license, 
|mission, but charges against most of |¥450 ke., > f+» UN od time. 
lthe other stations have been dismissed | Pee gy Peep Re sar ome Ie Com. | 
| after investigation. The stations granted pe" 7, e a Whe 
jextensions until Dec. 31 are: " , |. WJAS, Pittsburgh Radio Supply House, 
WBRE, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; WCLS, | pittsburgh, Pa., granted increase in day 
| Joliet, Ill; WCOA, Pensacola, Fla.;| power from 1 kw. to 2% kw., on 1,290 ke. 

| WELL,, Battle Creek, Mich.; WEVD,; | WIBW, Topeka Broadcasting Association, | 
|New York City; WHEC-WABO, Roches- | Inc., Topeka, Kans., granted spetenee in 
| ter, N. Y.; WKBO, Jersey City, N. a3) 1,000 w. experimentally to an. | 
| WKBQ, New York City;, WLTH, Brook- | WFBR, Baltimore Radio Show, Inc., Balti- | 
llyn, N. Y.; WMBJ, Wilkinsburg, - Pa.;| more, Md., granted increase in power from! 
| WMBQ, Brooklyn, N. Y.; WRBI, Tifton, !250 to 500 w. 

|Ga.; WWRL, Woodside, N.°Y.; KEPS, | WOKO, H. E. Smith and R. M. Curtis, 
| Portland, Oreg.; KFUL, Galveston, Tex.;| Hudson Valley Broadcasting Co., Albany, 
KGAR, Tucson, Ariz.; KGBZ, York, | N- Y., granted construction permit to move 


ales > ae . ‘alif -|studio from Poughkeepsie to Albany; and | 
Nebr.; KMPC, Beverley Hills, Calif. ; |} ansmitter from near Beacon to Albany; 


KTNT, Muscatine, Iowa; KTRH, Hous- | install new equipment and increase maxi- 
ton, Tex. mum power of equipment to 1 kw. 
| Applications granted: B KLPM, John B. Cooley, Minot, N. Dak., 
| Washington Air College, Tacoma, Wash., | granted _ construction permit to make 
| granted construction permit, 278 ke., 15 w.| changes in equipment, increasing maximum 
PR ape me ype cor mabe yongp tone By) pe on pier ot Toa bment from 4 to a " 
riz., granted construc or 1 > e Johnstown Automobile Co., 
| transmitter, 2,722, 2,734, 4,108 kc., unlimited | Johnstown, Pa., granted license, 1,310 kc., 
|time; 6,350, 8,015, 12,186 ke., day only,|100 w. shares with WFBC. 

150 w. eo : _ |. KDYL, Intermountain Broadcasting Corp., 
i. WJG, meese Wissen, a Pitledelehis: | Galt Lake City, Utah, gronted modification 
|Pa., granted modification of construction | of construction permit to change type of 
|permit to extend completion date to June | equipment, extend commencement date to 
[°° see a ‘ a ' t {Oe 2 fae comenetion date so Dec. 31, 1930. 
| } an American Airways, Inc., Nor- /MJ-WMSI, The Milwaukee Journal Co., 
| folk, Va., granted modification of construc- | Milwaukee, Wis.; WJAR, The Outlet Co., 
— permit to extend completion date to | Providence, R. I.; WKBN, Warren P. Wil- 
June 1, 1931, a) | liamson Jr., Youngstown, Ohio, granted re- 
_ KDC, Globe Wireless, Ltd., sland of | quest to measure power of station by di- 
| Goan, grantes Vcenae, caling. Soe. were rect antenna input method as given in 

6,580, 22,100 ke., working 4,116, 6,515, 8,630,| General Order 91. 

11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 11,200, 16,900 and! W2XBX, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
{22,160 ke.; 1,500 w. Al and A2 emission. Inc. airplane NC-6616, granted authority 
Granted license, 7,445, 14,890, 18,820, 22,660/to use aeronautical frequency on special 
he ag Al me AS em » ¢ | experimental basis as ewe: 3,076 ke., 
| SL, Mackay Radio & Telegrap 0/500 w., for period from Nov. 22 to 29, in- 
| Sayville, N. Y., granted license. to include | elusive. » y 
{marine relay service in connection with Set for hearing: 





of America- 








existing public coastal service. WAG, Rock-| The State Journal (o., Lansing, Mieh., 
| land, Me., granted license for marine relay tasks for construction permit, 1,200 ke., 100 
service in connection with existing public|w., unlimited time. (Original application 


coastal service. cs F |} requesting 880 kc. designated for hearing 
KOX, Boeing Air Transport, Bakersfield,!in minutes of Nov. 14, 1930.) 


| Calif., granted license for aircraft service. Howell L. Westbrook, Pine Bluff, Ark., 


| Fae American Airways, Inc., granted |asks for construction permit, 1,310 ke., 100 
plane license. py id |w., unlimited time. (Original application 
| WKU, WAJ, WGU, WKE, RCA _Com- | requesting 1,070 ke., with 50 w., desigated 
;munications, Ine., Rocky Point, N. Y.,|for hearing in minutes of Oct. 14, 1930.) 


| granted modification of license to change Roy and Larimore Tingley, LeRoy, Minn., 
|points of communication and change nor-|ask for construction permit, 1,200 ke., 74 
jmal transmitter number. WKU, granted|w., daytime operation only. (Original ap- 
| modification of license to change frequency | plication requesting 1,340 kc. designated for 
to 15,445 ke, | ‘ | hearing in minutes of June 13, 1930.) 
KGOT, Libby Communications, Inc.| Appleton High School Association, Apple-! 
|} Mauna Lea, Mokolai, T. H.; KGOS, Oahu,|ton, Minn., asks for construction permit, 
|T. H., granted modification of license to| 1,310 ke., 2 w.,. 5 daytime hours, 1 evening 
authorize use of slow-speed telegraphy as | hour each week. 
WJBK, James F. Hopkins, Inc., Highland 


|means of effecting communication during | 
{times of troublesome local interference. | Park, Mich., asks for construction permit 


W2XBS, National Broadcasting Co., Inc.,'to make changes in equipment and change 
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‘ Workmen’s Compensation 


Concerns Upheld 


Attorney General of Illinois | 
Holds Provision on Fill- 
ing of Vacancy in Direc- 


A provision in the blank form used 
by the State Insurance Division in the 
incorporation of mutual insurance com- 
panies, other than life, to the effect that 
the board of directors shall fill all va- 
cancies in.the board until the next an- 
jnual meeting of stockholders has re- 
cently been held constitutional by At- 


In. an opinion to the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, Harry W. Hanson, 


3 i 
“It is this block of land, Mr. Savidge 


|in points of communication to Saigon. 


om 


1930 








Department 


The development and regulation of ra- 
dio is a romantic story of danger, thrill- 
ing rescues and supreme courage, besides 
being a story of scientific advance, Ww. 
D. Terrell, Director of Radio, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, stated recently in an 
address through radio Station WMAL at 
Washington, and affiliated stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Se 

Mr. Terrell said there is a posbibility 
that all on board the steamship “Titanic 
might have been saved if there had been 
a listener at the earphones on a ship 
which was near by at the time of the 
tragedy. A monument has been erected, 
he said, to honor radio operators who lost 
their lives at their posts of duty at sea. 

Refinements in radio, Mr. Terrell said, 
have eliminated much of the annoying 
interference which formally displeased 
listeners. The present system of high- 
class programs, he said, is the outgrowth 
of an order by the Secretary of Com- 
merce establishing a separate class of 
licenses in the early days of broadcast- 
ing. for those stations which presented 
the better programs and had the best 
equipment. 

An authorized summary of Mr. Ter- 
rell’s address follows in full text: 

Desperate danger, thrilling rescues, 
supreme courage in the fulfillment of 
duty—these things have an irresistible 
appeal for every human being. They 
arouse our imagination, our ardent aspi- 
ration—and tug powerfully at the heart- 
strings. And I think there is no field 
in which you can find more striking ex- 
amples of such soul-stirring incidents 
than in the history of radio communica- 
tion—that combination of science, art, 
and “white magic.” Many of these in- 





have happened on the high seas. 
In Battery Park, at the foot of Broad- 


N ewsprint Projects 


In Alaska Licensed 


‘Two Developments Capable 
Of Producing 500,000) 
Tons Each Annually 











The Federal Power Commission at a} 
meeting Nov. 25 granted two applica- 
tions for licenses for projects in Alaska | 
designed to supply power for two pulp 
and newsprint developments estimated | 
to be capable of producing eventually 
about 500,000 tons of newsprint annu- 
ally apiece. The combined projects are 
estimated in the Commission’s records 
to cost between $10,000,000 and $15,- 
000,000. 

The Commission decided at the meet- 
ing not to act on an application of the 
Appalachian Electric Power Company 
for a minor part license for a power} 
project on New River in Virginia. (A 


cidents,.as one would naturally expect, | 


Credit Extension Alleged Appreciation in Value Corporate Clause Heroism and Pioneering Spirit Connecticut Holds 


On Insurance Is. Of Utility Assests Is Described Affecting Mutual | Marked Development of Radio Inter State Buses 
: -Termed Unsound Transcript ‘of Testimony. at Federal Investigation Details 


Securities Transactions Involving Power. 
Companies in Georgia — 


Titanic Disaster and Other Tragedies of High Seas Furnish 
Stories of Romance Surrounding Wireless, 


Speaker Says . 





way, New York, there is a monument 
erected in‘ memory of wireless operators 
lost at sea at the post of duty. The list 
of 24 names: is headed by Jack Phillips, 
who lost his life when the “Titanic” went 
down Apr. 15, 1912.. This was the first 
The radio ‘ap- 
paratus had not been working satisfac- 
torily and Phillips had spent all of his 
spare time adjusting it. When the acci- 
dent occurred Phillips was physically ex- 
hausted. Just as the vessel went down 
Phillips jumped overboard and was res- 
As a result 
of exhaustion and exposure he died ‘be- 
While 
|the distress call was being sent from the 
“Titanic” there was another vessel within 
sight of the rockets which were being 
fired into the air from the deck of the 


voyage of the “Titanic.” 


cued and taken on a barge. 


|fore the relief vessel arrived. 


stricken liner. This vessel had. a radio 
installation and one radio operator. The 
operator had laid aside his headphones 
and retired for the night. Had he been 
on watch,’ all’ on board the “Titanic” 
might have been saved. This experience 
resulted in &n amendment to our radio 
law which requires an operator to be on 
watch during the entire. time a vessel 
subject to the law is being navigated. 





|termine whether the apparatus is ‘in 
'good working order and properly manned 
with licensed radio operators. 
the last fiscal year there were 15,595 
departures of vessels coming ‘under the 
radio law. Of this number 11,334 in- 
spections were made. Many of the ves- 
sels whith were not inspected cleared 
from ports where radio inspectors are 
not assigned. 

Before receiving licenses the radio op- 
erators must pass a rigid, technical ex- 
amination and demonstrate their abi 
ity to transmit and receive the inter- 
national Morse code at the rate of speed 
required for the class of license desired. 
During the last fiscal year 5,363 appli- 
cants were examined and 5,255 com- 
mercial operators’ ‘licenses were issued. 

While I am on the subject of distress 
calls and the radio operators who have 
lost their lives at sea, I recall an in- 
cident which occurred while I was radio 
inspector at New York. On Jan. 30, 
1914, the steamship “Monroe” was in 
collision with the steamship “Nantucket 
between New York and Norfolk. Radio 
Operator F. J. Kuehn had been ordered 
by the captain to leave the radio room 
and take the last lifeboat. On his way 
to the lifeboat he met a woman without 
a life belt. He removed his belt, placed 
it on the woman, and told her to hasten 
to the lifeboat preparing to leave the 
sinking vessel; that he would return to 
his room and get another life belt. 
Kuehn did not have sufficient time to get 
his life belt and return to the lifeboat. 
He went down with the ship. It was my 
sad duty to deliver a letter of con- 
dolence from the Secretary of Commerce 
to the parents of the lost boy. 


Radio Has Saved 





summary report of this decision was 
published in the issue of Nov. 26.) ; 

The Commission issued the following | 
statement on its action in the Appala-| 
chian case: ; 

“After due consideration the Commis- 
sion declined to take action on the ap- 
plication, favorable or adverse. It was 
concluded that, in view of the impor- 
tance of the question of jurisdiction as 
between the United States and the State 
of Virginia, in this case a court of ad- 
judication is desirable.” 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
stated orally Nov. 25 that he had writ- 
ten to President Hoover urging that the 
Power Commission take no action on 
the Appalachian Power Company's ap-| 
plication for a primary permit on New] 
River near Radford, Va., until the new 
commission authorized by Congress has 
been appointed and has taken office. 

One of the applicants for licenses for 
Alaskan power projects is George T. 
Cameron, of San Francisco. His proj- 
ect, records of the Commission show, 
will utilize three lakes near Juneau for 
developing an ultimate installed capac- 
ity of 80,500 horsepower. | 

E. and J. B. Zellerbach are the ap- 
plicants for the second project, whic! 
contemplates using six lakes near Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. The ultimate installed ca- 
pacity for the project, the Commission's | 
records show, is 62,250: horsepower. 


i sharing with WIBM to unlimited. 
LIT, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., ask 
for construction permit to move transmit- 
ter to Philadelphia or Montgomery County, 
Pa., use portable to test for location; in- 
stall new equipment increasing an 
power of equipment from _50 w. to 1 cw. 
and increase power from 500 w. to 1 kw. 

WCOD, Norman R. Hoffman, Harrisburg, 
Pa., asks for construction permit to change 
equipment increasing maximum power of 
equipment from 100 w. to 250 W.. increase 
daytime power from 100 to 250 w. 

Applications dismissed: 

The following cases were heretofore set 
for hearing but applicants do not desire to | 
be heard: 


' 
| 


| 


G. E. Shumate, Bluefield, W. Va., re- | 
quested construction permit, 1,310 ke., 10 w. 
WCLO, WCLO Radio Corp. Janesville, 


Wis., requested construction permit, 1,200 
ke., 100 w., 250 w., local sunset. : 

KWCR, Harry F. Paar, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, requested construction permit, 1,310 
ke., 100 w., 250 w., local sunset. 

Broadcasting applications: 

Independent Publishing Company, Ander- 
son, S. C., construction permit to erect a 
new station to use 1,200 ke. 100 w., and 
unlimited hours. - os 

WTAX, WTAX, Inc., 416 East Capitol 
Avenue, Springfield, Ill., construction per- 
mit to move transmitter to another room in| 
same building. 

anata received (other than broad- 
casting): 3 4 2 

KQG, RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas, 
Calif., modification of license for change 
in points. of communication to Mukden, 
Hong Kong (initially via Manila). KKL, 
modification of license for change in normal 
transmitter number to No. 31 and change 


City of St. Petersburg, Fla., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. new construction permit for 
1,712 ke., 50 w., Emergency police service, 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, Blue Ash, 
Ohio, new construction permit for 5,526, 
4,775, 8,570 ke., 350 w. 

W2XCZ, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
portable, New York City, renewal of spe- 
cial experimental license for 2,392  kc., 
7.5 w. 
WAG, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
Inc., near Rockland, Me., modification of 
coastal license for additional frequency of 
109 ke. | 

KGUO, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tucson, | 
Ariz., license covering construction permit 
for 278, 3,484, 5,630 ke., 400 w. | 


| 





| Thousands of Lives 


* Radio has saved thousands of lives and 

will save many more. Remember this 
when your broadcasting station shuts 
down because of a distress call. 

It is reasonable to assume that. every- 
one who has used a radio receiving set 
has suffered from interference with: re- 
ception. We are all familiar (especially 
if our radio experience dates back a 
number of. years) with squeals and 
howls, rattling and “squawking,” buzz- 
ing and crashing, as a result of inter- 
ference. We ‘were .accustomed, at one 
time, to the tangling up of literary lec- 
tures with lovelorn ballads, and of ser- 
mons with syncopation. € 
become exceedingly annoyed at that kind 
of thing—and with very good reason. 
The radio division -has .been. called upon 
to investigate thousands of. such com- 
plaints. Interference may be man-made 
or may arise from-a source over which 
man has no control; such as lightning or 
static, sometimes called “atmospherics.” 
This type of interference is most annoy- 
ing during’ the Summer months. 

When you realize that the signals 
from radio stations’ go out: in all di- 
rections, often reaching thousands of 


h| miles, you will see that the problem of 


insuring orderly. operation free from se- 
rious interference requires constant vigil 
on the part of the station operators. A 
few years ago such freedom from inter- 
ference was not possible. But now the 
refinment of transmitting and receiving 
sets and far greater precision in measur- 
ing instruments make this possible of 
accomplishment. With the perfection of 
synchronizing equipment some of the in- 
terference now being experienced will be 
removed. Many of the listeners of today 
can remember when all of our broadcast- 
ing stations used one wave length, 360 
meters. When interference became in- 
tolerable another frequency or wave 
length, 400 meters, was made available 
to stations prepared to meet the some- 
what strict regulations at that time. In 
those days 500 watts was considered high 
power. Many of the programs were al- 
most entirely mechanical reproductions. 
Roxie’s Sunday night programs was one 


of the exceptions, 


Rivalry Developed 


With New Licenses 


The Secretary of Commerce foresaw 
the danger of the broadcasting stations’ 
losing public interest if some way were 
not found to encourage higher standards 
of programs. He ordered the creation 
of a new class of license requiring a 
higher standard in equipment, studios, 
and programs which immediately stim- 
ulated interest in the prografhs and. re- 
sulted in rivalry among station owners 
to improve their stations and obtain one 
of the new high-class licenses, known 
at that time as Class B. - Under these 
licenses stations were not permitted to 
use mechanically operated musical in- 
struments. Thus was the foundation laid 
for the excellent stations and interest- 
ing programs of today, placing us far 
in advance of other countries, as indi- 
cated by the increase jn the number of 
receiving sets in use—approximately 60,- 
000 in 1922 as compared with possibly 
13,000,000 at the present time. The cen- 
sus figures giving the exact number are 
not yet available. 

When »an event of general public in- 
terest is broadcast“today, it is reasonable 
to assume that it is available to more 
than half of the people of this country 
as well as a large number in other coun- 


tries of the world. 5 


” AUTHORIZED” StaTEMENTS “Onty Arp ‘Pri 
_ Pustisnep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE 


- Insurance 


It is a duty of the Radio Division of 
the Department of Commerce to inspect 
the radio. stations on these vessels be- 
fore they depart from our ports, to de- 


During 


Many listeners ; 


“Heres, Berne 
Unrten’ States DAIty « 


\ 





To Intrastate Law 


' State to Enforce Regulations 
Upon Vehicles Not Oper- 
ating, Under Certificates 

» Issued by Commission: 








Stat» of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Nov. 26. 

The rules. governing speed and. other 
matters of operation of intrastate buses 
should be enforced also as to, interstate 
buses, in the opinion of the ‘Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles, Robbins’ B. 
Stoeckel, as expressed ina recent state- 
ment... 

The intrastate buses, which are au- 
thorized by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, ‘are required. not to exceed 35 miles 
an hour, Mr. Stoeckel ‘said, but. the same 
limitation -has not been applied to inter- 
state buses, which are not required to 
secure certificates from the Commission, 

The statement follows in full text: 

Reasonable driving speeds through 
Connecticut for interstate passenger 
buses,. which do not operate under route 
certificates issued: by this State, will be 
sought by the Motor Vehicle and State 
Police Departments, according -to an- 
nouncement made .recently. An inves- 
tigation will also be. made. to’ deter- 
mine.whether the equipment of these 
buses complies with the State’s safety 
laws ~-and ‘regulations. 

_° Speed Complaints Made ° 

This action follows 
plaints to the Motor Vehicle Department 
of “extreme speeds by some interstate 
buses° and reports of accidents where 
lack of safety equipment may have been 
a ‘factor.. All buses. operating under 
State franchise are regularly “Inspected 
by agents of the Pubile Utilities Com- 
mission and are required to operate’ un- 
der a maximum speed of 35: miles an 
hour. No special regulations, concerned 
with speeds or equipment, are provided, 

nder the law, for buses. which do not 
operate under a certificate issued by the 
Utilities Commission. 

_Commissioner ‘of Motor Vehiclés Rob- 
bins B. Stoeckel said, in calling the mat- 
ter to the attention of the police, that 
“while the question is primarily one: of 
safety for the passengers of buses and 
other users of the highways, it seems 
apparent that interstate buses should 
not be allowed to commit offensés for 
which our own people are disciplined. 

“The rules of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission,” he added, “as to speeds ap- 
plied to intrastate buses ought also to 
be applied by the police as rules of ac- 
tion for interstate buses so that the 
speed of ‘these passenger _ vehicles 
through the State would be the same 
for all operation.” 

Commissioned Robert T. Hurley, of 
the State. police, concurred with. this 
view and said that his department would 
begin investigation at once of alleged 
unreasonable rates of speed. “Motor 
vehicle department inspectors will also 
begin at once a check on the safety 
equipment of the buses, and ascertain 
at the same time whether there is com- 
| Pliance withthe registration laws of the 
| Svate. = 

Speed regulations for intrastate buses 
are: issued by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, in. accordance with chapter 77 
of the Public Acts of 1921, which allows 
the Commission to. make operating rules 
for the vehicles coming under its, juris- 
diction. The ruling concerned with 
speed is as follows: 

“Every bus shall be operated at a safe 
rate of speed consistent with congestion 
of street traffic danger, at. intersecting 
streets, curves,-street railway crossings 
or other conditions ,requiring exfra cau- 
tion; for suburban service- where the 
speed may reasonably exceed that, main- 
tained in urban territory, the speed 
should not exceed 35. miles. per hour.” 
This ruling, was issued in March, 1929, 
and stperséded ‘an earlier regulation, 
which set the.maximum speed of passen- 
ger buses at 30 miles an hour. 








Court: Denies Compensation 


In Murder of Watchman 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Nov. 26. 

The North Carolina Supreme Court af- 
firmed Nov. 19 a decision of the State 
Industrial Commission that a watchman 
who was shot and killed by a. fellow em- 
pléye during the course of his employ- 
ment because of domestic difficulties was 
not killed by an accident arising out of 
the employment, and his dependents, 
therefore, are not entitled to compen- 
sation under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. 

Pointing out that in order to be com- 
pensable an ‘injury must be incurred in 
the course of employment and arise out 
of’ it. The’ court held that the: assault 
was foreign to the employment and the 
risk did not “flow from the employment 
as a rational! consequence.” 
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Pustismep Wirnour Comment py Tre Unite States Datry 


Railroads 


Charter of Two 
Ships for African 
‘Trade Authorized 


Shipping Board’s Action 
Will Insure American- 
Flag Service to and From 
South African Ports 

ing Board authorized the 


et Corporation to charter 
_—— on 


The Ship 
Merchant iF e 
two additional vessels for 
the Pacific South African Line to the 
South African Dispatch Line of San 
Francisco, to insure to shippers in the 
trade involved complete Americap-6eg 
service to and from the ports of Sout 
Africa, according to a statement issued 
by the Board on Nov. 25. (A summary 
of this announcement was published in 
the issue of Nov. 26.) The statement 
follows in full text: ; 
The vessels to be chartered under this 
authorization have not been decided 
upon as yet. and their selection will re- 
sult from further negotiations between 
the Fleet Corporation and the line. 
The Pacific South African Line began 
its operations as 4 charterer of Ship- 
ping Boatd vessels early in 1929, and 
during its 22 months of operation has 
succeeded in increasing the volume of 
freight handled to a considerable ex- 
tent. It is at present maintaining serv- 
ice with three motorships chartere from 
the Board. Under its expansion Ppro- 
gram it is intended that the = 
of the line shall be extended to incinde 
calls at foreign ports hitherto no 
reached by American-flag service pao 
the Pacific coast. The period for the 
charter of the two vessels will be one 
year, with the. option 0 
three additional years. 
Approves a sous ; L 
e following agreements filed in com- 
tenes with section 15 of the shipping 
Act of 1916 were approved by the Ship- 
ping Board Nov. 25: ‘ dia 
Transpacific passenger trané \, 
wdc tretedes the following lines: Amer- 
ican Mail Line, Canadian-Australasian 
Royal Mail tag 
i imited, : 
oa Los Angeles Steamship Com- 


anv. Matson Navigation Company, Nip- 
pany. een Kaisha, and Union Steamship 
Company of New Zealand, Ltd. . : 
By the terms of this agreement any 
member line which may operate “— 
other service extending beyond the 
boundaries cf the basic transpacific a. 
senger ‘conference agreement i. Crs * 
- tween Pacific Coast ports of Nor 
America and Hawaii-Orient-Australasia- 
Malaysia-South Sea Islands) may es 
elude such service or any part ong ters 
in the jurisdiction of the conference; ut 
such inclusion shall not obligate any 
other member line operating an ex- 
tended service to do likewise. sa 
sion is also made for participation, 
through membership i _committees in 
the Orient, of lines ineligible to mem- 
bership in the parent conference ayapeee 
not operating. to or from a Pacific aes 
port of North America. Such partic pa- 
tion would be in respect to oranges 
interport eee in the 
- Qrient, Australia, New 
a islands of the South Seas. : : 
This supplemental agreement also par- 
ticularizes the modus operandi of action 
by the’ member lines uwhder me bor 
agreement of the conference approved by 
the Board Apr. 2, 1930. For illustration 
it specifies the persons and classes of 
persons to whom free or reduced fare 
ocean passage may be accorded: e. g., to 
officers, employes and agents of mem- 
ber lines, permanent salaried officers of 
* North American railroads and steamship 
jines, missionaries, charity passengers, 
party organizers, family parties, mem- 
bers of theatrical organizations, and 
athletic ene. 
lemental agr i 
soa permitting the granting of reduced 
fares, when traveling at their own ex- 
pense, to United States. and British dip- 
lomatie officials and consular officers and 
employes, American justices of the Sy- 
preme Court of the Philippine Iglands, 
Canadian trade commissioners and Army 
and Navy officers. Upon reconsideration, 
however, the lines now resubmit the 
agreement with these provisions deleted. 
Rates Apportioned 
1387-~-William Steamship Corporation 
with Transatlantic Steamship Company, 
Lid.: Arrangement for through ship- 
ments from Atlantic Coast ports to New 
Zealand ports of call of Transatlantic 
Steamship Company, with transhipment 


services 


at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. | 
Througlf rates are to be based on ditect | 


line rates and are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines, each of which 


is to assume one-half the cost of tran-| 


shipment. 
1445—Quaker Line with Holland 
America Line: Provides for through 
movement of shipments of canned fish, 
canned goods and dried fruit from Pa- 
cific Coast ports of call of Quaker Line 
to Rotterdam and other ports of call of 
Holland-America Line. Through rates 
are to be based on direct line rates and 
- apportioned equally between the lines, 
each of which is to absorb one-half the 
cost of transhipment at New York. 
1417—The Middlesex Transportation 
Company with Eastern Steamship Lines, 
Inc.: Through routing arrangement 


whereby through shipments are handled | 


between New Brunswick, N. J. and Bos- 
ton, Mass. and Portland, Me. at rates 
set forth in tariffs of the Eastern Steam- 
ship Lines on file with the Board. Tran- 
shipment is to be effected at New York, 
the Middlesex vessels to call for and de- 
liver cargo at the pier of the Eastern 
Steamship Lines. When vessels of Mid- 
dlesex do not call at Eastern pier the 
cost of transferring shipments by truck 
is to be absorbed by Middlesex out of its 
proportion of the through rate. 
1177-C—Williams Steamship Corpora- 
tion with Joseph Constantine Steamship 
Line, Litd.: The agreement which it is 
desired to cancel provides for through 


movement of shipments from Atlantic | 


Coast ports of the United States to New 
Zealand, with transhipment at Los Ange- 
les or San Francisco, and was approved 
by the Board Feb. 5, 1930. Cancellation 
of the agreement is requested because of 
discontinuance of its New Zealand serv- 
ice by the Constantine Line. 


German Steel Exports Better 
The German éxport trade in iron and 


steel products reeoveredl somewhat in| Tax 


September from its downward trend of 
the past few months, while German pur- 
chases of these products from foreign 
sources icontinued .to decline. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


f renewal for 


Canadian Pacific Steam- | 
ollar Steamship Lines, ; 


Zealand, Malaysia | 


As originally filed sup- | 
eement contained provi-, 


Ary PResenteo HekeIN, BEING 


Aviation 


Rates on Shipments of Apples Airways to Test | Freight Loadings Continue 
~ New Device for 


Guiding Planes 


In Eastern Territory Reducee 


| Growers in Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland Are Af- 


fected by Readjustment Ordered by 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


| 
| 
} 


ciety, and other organizations of Vir-| Shipments of apples from New York for 


ginia and West Virginia concerned with | the five-year period 1923-1927 averaged | 


ithe production and_ transportation of 
apples and other fruits, have won their | 
| contest before the Interstate Commerce 
; Commission for lower freight rates on 
japples shipped from Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland, to destinations on' of that from New York. Washington is 
land east of the Mississippi River. | the only State shipping moye apples than 
In a report and order made public by | a York, the yearly average for that 
the Commission Nov. 26 in Docket No.; State having been 32.569 carloads for 
21406, the Commission ruied that “rates | the five-year period 1923-1927. 
on apples, in carloads, from points in| 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland is about 28,000 pounds. The minimum 
to destinations on and east of the Missis-| generally applicable is 24,000 pounds. 
sippi River found unreasonable but not’ In 1927 the average price received by the 
| shown to be unduly prejudicial and pref-| grower was approximately $4.50 per bar- 
! erential.” rel, weighing about 160 pounds, or less 
| The Commission prescribed new rates| than 3 cents per pound. In that yeer 
on apples from the origin points named|the number of apples shipped in the 
'to destinations on and east of the Missis- | United States, 91,625 carloads, was less 
|sippi River, to which the class rates are|than in any of the preceding five years. 
|governed by official classification rates, | In 1926, 133,826 carloads were shipped, 
|““which shall not exceed 85 per cent of | which exceeded the movement in any pre- 
| the first-class rates found reasonable for | ceding year. In that year prices received 
|application from and to the same points | by growers averaged less than 2 cents 
;in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164! per pound. In the preceding four years, 
\I, C. C. 314, and to similay destinations | 1922-1925, they averaged Yess than 2.5 
| governed by Southern Classification rates cents per pound. For the six-year period 
| prescribed in Southern Class Rate In-/ 1922-1927 the tarm value of apples in Vir- 
| vestigation, 113 IE. C. C. 200, a similar! ginia averaged less than 2 cents per 
basis of 85 per cent of the first-class | pound. The number of apples shipped 
rates, was prescribed. : ;trom the complaining area in 1928 ap- 
a rates are made effective Feb. pears to have been greater than in 1926, 
|17, 1931. pa a movement for 1928 is esti- 
1 ‘ mated at 21,200 carloads, as compared 
| Adjusted Rate with 18,971 carloads in 1926. Prices were 
| Examples Shown 


Under the readjustment ordered by the Senta “cae less _ $4 per barrel or 2.5 
Commission, ” rate on apis ~ | S ty oad th 
| Winchester, Va., for example, to New| Supply an ) 
| York City, would be lowered from 341 PP Ar d femand 
‘cents per 100 pounds, to 30 cents per ontrolling Factors 
|100 pounds; from Winchester to Chi-| There are fluctuations from day to day 
cago, from 58.5 cents to 48 cents; from in the prices of apples, amounting in 
| Winchester to Pittsburgh, 31 cents to 28! some instances to as much as 25 cents 
|cents; to Philadelphia, 32 to 26 cents. | per barrel, or about 16 cents per 100 

Extracts from the Commission’s re- pounds. This fact indicates that condi- 
port follows 2 ze E tions of supply and demand are the con- 

The principal apple-shipping points trolling factors and that freight rates 
covered by the complaint are within the | are of negligible importance in the fixing 
| producing section embracing fiortions of | of prices. Freight rates directly affect 
Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland!the amounts receiyed by the growers 
known as the Cumberland-Shenandoah- g ; 


the C and reductions in Fates unquestionably 
; Potomac district. Apples are shipped | would be beneficial to them. 


lalso from storage points in those Staves. | Complainants introduced considerable 
The complaining area 18 served prine’ testimony tending to show that the ap- 
| pally by the Pennsylvania, pets «| ple industry has been and is experienc- 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western, C Ory] r 1, Ing a period of depression. It was testi- 
;Ohio, Virginian, Western Maryland, | 24 that several orchards of a total area 
| Southern and Richmond, Fredericksburg | o¢ 1129 acres in Virginia, West Virginia 
> ie... Lee taiiee-tes What’ q| aad Maryland have been operated at a 
| e complaining points in Saryanc | loss or a small profit over periods of 6 
jare located in Allegany and Washing-| +o 19 years. One, near Winchester, Va 
ton counties which produce more than | returned a substantial profit in 1927, but 
|60 per cent of the commercial crop of | over a period of nine years showed only 
jthat State. For the five-year period) 9 sjipht profit. Within 10 years in 10 
| 1923-1927 the number of carloads shipped | counties of Virginia, 15 orchards, ¢ 
ifrom Virginia, West Virginia and Mary- | " ee 
jland averaged over 19,000 per year or} 
about one-sixth ott ~ el for a 
| United States, For the preceding five-| crated successfully 

year period 1918-1922, the average per | Ee tete ae ties: 1 ; 

| Sor was SOAS castaals. A sulatential! Testimony in behalf: of the State of 
| portion ef these apples was exported, | 
{most of which. moved through the port) 


19,518 carloads per year or about the 


aggregate movement of carload ship- 
ments from Michigan, Illinois ,and Penn- 
sylvania in 1926 was about 60 per cent 


| 


} 


| 


ship or were assigned to creditors. On 


|of New York. j 
|New York State 
| Nearest Competitor 


the labor income of growers was only 28 
per cent of tarm laborers’ wages and 
less than that of farmers in 
| branches of agriculture. 


;Complainants rely principally upon com-!a net of 3.5 per cent on the capital in- 
parisons with rates: from that area to; vestment with no allowance made for 
show the unlawfulness of the rates as-| interest on investment or indebtedness. 
sailed. In the territory east of the|A large quantity. of various kinds of 
Mississippi River, other than the com-j| fruits and pamitien move from western 
laining area, Michigan, Illinois, and | New York during eight or nine months 
Pocayivenia are next to New York in! of the year. 


i December Calendar 
| —of— 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


The calendar of cases to be heard be-|way, New York, before Examiner J. 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis-; Smith. 
sion first week of December was printed! Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
in the issues of Noy. 24 and Novy. 25,/518.—Phosphate Rock and Related Com- 
| The cases listed for the second week of | modities (Coastwise Traffic) From the Gulf 
; December are as follows: 
| F. D,. No. 22455.—In the Matter of Reci- 
procity in "Purchasing and Routing: As- 
signed for hearing on Dec. 8, at New York, 
N. Y., before Examiner John L. Rogers. This 
hearing will be devoted principally to mat- 
ters involving the Erie Railroad Company, | 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, and Dela- | 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Onmpany. Santa Fe Railway: 
¥. D, No, 23196.—¥orest Garden Farms,|3, at Fargo, N. Dak., is postponed, 
|Inc,, v. Seaboard Air Line Railway: Now| F, D, No, 23758.—Longview Fibre Co, v. 
| assigned for Dec. 8, at Washington, D. C.,| Longview, Portland & Northern Railway: 
is canceled, | Now assigned for Dec. 8, at Seattle, Wash., 
F. D. No. 28196, Sub. No. 1.--J. C. Lee v. | is_postponed. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway: Now assigned} F. D. No. 23884.—Board of Railroad Com- 
for Dec, 8, at Washington, D. C., is post- | missioners of\the State of South Dakota v. 
poned. j Atehison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Now 
F. D. No. 23675.—Charles Donald v. The | sonigned for Dec. 8, at Fargo, N. Dak., is 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: As | Postponed... 23886.—Savannah Sugar Re 
signed for beating om Dee. 8, ot Roswell, | fining Corporation v. Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration et al., Operating the Federal Barge 


N. Mex., before Examiner Hansen. 
F, D. No, 23838.—Sonken-Galamba Cor-|Tines: Assi : 

: . r LI : gned for hearing on Dec, 8 
oration v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe | 9: Savannah, Ga., before Examiner Brennan 
nilway: Assigned for hearing on Dee. 8,| “pp. No. 23399 and Subs. Nos, 1 and 2.— 

City, Mo., before Examiner| The Western Ohio Railway & Power Cor- 


at Kansas 
poration v. Cincinnati & Lake Erie Railroad; 





E. 


|East St. Lovyis, U1: 
Dec. 8, ‘at Mobile, 
McChord. 


Assigned for hearing 
Ala., 


Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad: Now as- 
is postponed. 


F. D. No. 21609. 
merce of Fargo 


The Chamber of Com- 


v. Atchison, Topeka 





Crowley. 

F. D. No. 28270.—Howard Payne v. Atchi- | Now assigned for Dec, 8, at Columbus, Ohio, 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Assigned | is postponed. 
| for hearing Dec. 8, at Roswell, N. Mex., be-| F. D, No. 23666.—Schiavone-Bonomo Cor- 
|fore Examiner Hansen, poration v. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: 
F. D. No. 28547.—Green Hamilton & Co.,| Now assigned for Dec. &, at New York, is 
|Ine., v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad: | canceled. 

Assigned for hearing Dec. 8, at Boston,} F, D. No. 8448.—Application Texas & Pa- 
Mass., before Examiner Sullivan. |eific Northern Railway Company for Au- 

F. D. No, 28458,—-Green Hamilton & Co.,| thority to Construet Certain Lines of Rail- 
Inc., ,v. Seaboard Air Line Railway: As-j|road in West Texas: Assigned for hearing 
signdd for hearing Dec, 8, at Boston, Mass.,| on Dec. 8, at Lubbock, Tex., before Exam- 
before Examiner Sullivan. iner Davis. 

*. D. No, 28696.—Larabee Flour Mills F. D. No, 23528.—Las Vegas Lumber Co. 
Co. v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail-|v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: 
road: Assigned for hearing Dee. 8, at Kan- | Assigned for hearing on Dec. 9, at Roswell, 
sas City, before Examiner Crowley. N. Mex., before Examiner Hansen, 

F. D. No, 28762.—-Mexican Petroleum Cor- | 
poration v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad: | poration v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad: 
Assigned for hearing Dec. 8, at 238 Broad- | Assigned for hearing on Dec. 9, at 233 


nts of 


Monthly 


Stateme 





Northern Pacific Ry. 
October Ten Months 
19380 1929 1930 1929 
7,045,108 8,256,303 55,897,219 65,371,250 
479,547 652,823 6,637,856 8,338,987 
8,158,846 9,803,556 68,651,004 81,918,915 
717,607 888,578 8,962,084 10,927,866 
1,383,065 1,565,438 14,506,229 15,535,795 
2,535,418 2,866,949 24,031,052 27,114,978 
5,194,502 5,900,503 53,653,490 59,697,485 
2,964,344 3,903,053 14,997,514 22,221,430 
658,470 1,061,273 6,689,531 7,675,123 
2,151 3,289 14,487 18,619 
2,303,723 2,838,491 8,293,496 14,527,688 
2,607,688 3,267,828 11,500,909 18,333,374: 
6,785.36 6,792.49 6,784.39 6,792.26 
63.7 60,2 78.2 72.9 


| Freight revenue 

| Passenger revenue ... 
Tota] oper. rev.... 

| spojwsenenes of way 

| Maintenance of equipment., 

| Transportation expenses. .. 

| Total expenses ine]. other. .. 

| Net from railroad. ap 


sae 


Net after taxes, etc...... 
Net after rents........00. 
Aver, miles operated....... 


1 
| Operating ratio.......ese0 


The Virginia State Horticultural So-| importance in the production of apples. , 


same as from the complaining area. The; 


The average loading of apples per car | 


substantially lower in 1928 than in 1927, | 


| prising 3,500 acres, went into receiver- | 


the other hand, many. orchards were op- | 


New York indicates that during the pe- | 
riod from 1921 to 1926 in one ot the best | 
apple-producing sections of that State | 


other | 
. A cost study | 
The nearest competing producing area) covering 175 orchards of the same sec- | 
|of importance is in western New York.) tion for 1926, a year of low prices, shows | 


Ports to Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., and | 
before Examiner, 

| 
F. D. No. 23889.%V. A. Stewart & Co. v.| 


|signed for Dec. 8, at Washington, D. C., | 


Railroad Reve 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


1930 
4,894,270 
376,117 
5,678,000 
508,787 
1,072,946 
2,187,461 
4,017,567 
1,660,438 
361,751 


1,298,809 
1,206,123 
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Postal Service 


‘Radio Range Beacon With 
| Visual Indicator De- 
scribed as Unaffected by 


Static Interference | 


j 


Although the Aeronautics Branch of | 
|the Department of Commerce has just 
jawarded a contract for 30. visual-type} 
|radio-range-beacon transmitters to be! 
|placed upon the Federal airways of the 
|country, in the final analysis it will be! 
| up to the air pilot to determine whether | 
jor not this system of guiding airplanes 
ito their stations is to attain general 
luse, it was stated orally Nov. 26 at} 
!the Aeronautics Branch. 

This new system, which by visual in- 
‘dication tells a pilot when he is off his! 
!course in flight, should be advantageous 
to air travel, it was stated, and it elimi- 
lnates the buzzing in the ears which 
jaccompanies the aural-type system. 
‘This latter system indicates position 
with respect to course by means of two) 
coded signals which are picked up 
'through ear phones. The aural type is 
lin quite general use on the airways 
{at present. 

' Additional information furnished by 
the Aeronautics Branch follows: 

One of these visual type radio-beacon 
transmitters is now operating under 
practical service trials.over one of the 
worst pieces of country for radio recep- | 
{ion in the United States. This is on 
‘the New York-Cleveland airway at Belle- 
!fonte, Pa. 

Tests Made 

Numerous test flights have been made 
ito distances up to 250 miles in which 
[the beacon signals actually determined 
the course. Under the worst conditions 
of atmospheric disturbances, the working 
‘distance may be reduced to about 100 
miles. The visual indicator is unaffected 
iby static or other external interference, 
the limiting factor being the point at 
lwhich sufficient interference exists to 
block the receiving set employed. 

In operating on the visual system the 

radio beam guides the pilot right into 
| port, and eliminates the necessity of , 
looking at the ground, «maps or com- 
passes. The pilot does not need pre- 
vious training, or experience in connec- 
/tion with this system to make practical 
use of it. 

| This visual type radio range beacon, 
| which guides pilots along a given course | 
iby a radio beam, was conceived by the 
| Aeronautics Branch nearly three years, 
{ago as a promising aid to air navigation. 
‘It is the result of nearly three years of 
| research, laboratory’ experiments, and 
| flight tests carried on by the Branch, 

| Deviations Indicated 

The signals from the visual beacon 
| transmitter ate reproduced by a radio 
receiver operating a reed indicator in-| 
stalled in a simple, rugged box on the 
instrument board of the aircraft. In‘this; 
box are two strips of metal called! 
i “reeds” which are mounted side by side. | 
The tips of the metal reeds are white and | 
‘are visible through the face of the in- | 
strument. | 

When the beacon signals are received, | 
the two reeds vibrate vertically and re-| 
semble two broad white vertical ribbons. | 
When the two white lines are equal in| 
length, the reeds are vibrating with equal 
‘amplitude, indicating that the airplane) 
is on the course. A deviation from the) 
| course to the left increases the amplitude | 
of the vikration of the left reed and re-} 
{duces the amplitude of vibration of the 


| 
| 


| dicates the plane is off the course. to the 
| right 


{ 


' 
} 


| The closer the plane is to the trans- 
| niitter, the sharper and narrower the! 
/course, thereby insuring a direct path 
into the field at which the station is) 
located. Final practical service trials 
will determine whether or not this visual- 


\the aural-type as a means of directing 
pilots into port. One type may prove 
more successful in some sections of the 
country and under certain conditions 
'than the other. 


Com- | 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 

| Interstate Commerce 

Commission 


&? 
Now assigned for Dec. | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public complaints filed 
with it in rate cases, which are sum- 
| marized as follows: 
| No, 23748, Sub. No. 1.—Hickman Coal 
|Company et al, Hickman, Ky., v. Mlinois 
Central Railroad et al. Excessive, unrea- 
sonable and unjust rates on shipments of 
coal, intrastate between points in Kentucky 
and to points in Tenessee. Ask for cease 
land desist order, the establishment of rea- 
jsonable and just rates and reparation, 
No. 28868, Sub. No. 2.—Wilson & Co. 
Ine., et al. v. 
| Santa Fe Railway et al. Unjust and un- 
| reasonable rates on packing house products 
Re rT eee 


Broadway, New York, before Examiner J. 
E. Smith. 

F. D. No. 28819.—Bunker Clancey Man- 
ufacturing Co. v. The Atchison, Topeka & 
‘Santa Fe Railway: Assigned for hearing on 
|Dec. 9, at Kansas City, Mo., before Ex- 
jaminer Crowley. 
|_ F. D, No. 28572.—W. W. Benjamin Co, v. 
| Pennsylvania Railroad: Assigned for hear- 
jing on Dec. 9, at Boston, Mass., before Ex- 
|aminer Sullivan. 

dD. Oil Co, v. 


Yo. 23688.—Economy 
| Louisiana & Arkansas Railway: Assigned 
for hearing on Dec. 9, at Mobile, Ala., be- 
| fore Examiner McChord, 

| Fourth Section Application Nu. 18489,— 
| Assigned for hearing on Dec. 9 in connec- 


F. D. No, 23729.—Tennessee Extract Cor- |tion with Fourth Section Applications Nos. | 
be- | 


| 66, 680 et al., at Washington, D. C., 
\fore Examiner C. K. Glover. 


nues and E 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 
October Ten Months 
1929 1930 1929 
6,006,766 42,768,705 50,487,484 
489,717 4,780,197 5,492,625 
7,023,871 51,602,661 60,902,083 
489,455 5,007,922 5,189,867 
1,398,839 11,084,956 12,668,882 
2,559,456 21,278,244 23,788,866 
4,714,838 40,507,836 44,802,351 
2,809,088 11,095,325 16,099,732 
403,259 2,983,958 3,335,290! 
4,983 11,201 8,549 | 
1,900,796 8,100,166 12,755,893 | 
1,751,570 7,092,815 11,453,539 | 
1,361.75 1,361.75 1,361.75 | 
67.1 18.5 73.6 


373 


361.75 
70.8 


‘week ended on Nov. 15 totaled .829,251 | 


| today. 


| Four weeks 


| Tour weeks 


| Four weeks 
| Four weeks 


'Week ended Noy. 


right reed. Likewise the greater ampli- | 
tude of vibration of the right reed in-} 


j 
| 


type beacon will supplement or supplant! 


The Atchison, Topeka and | 


S 
| 
To Show Weekly Decrease 


Reduction of 50,000 Cars for Week Ended Nov. 15 Re. 


ported to I. C. C.; Number Is 153,000 
Below Same Week Last Year 


Carloadings of revenue freight de-| week in 1929 and 31,942 cars under the 
clined more than 50,000 vs during the | 82me week two years ago. 
Wabk cndad Mde. 15 de Ooitrasted with | ..2 orest products loading amounted to 
tis qrosgdiiad eatin Wad were more inh | 35,067 cars, 20,565 cars under the corre- 


\ sponding week in 1929 and 31,381 cars 
153,000 cars below the corresponding week} under + er * 2 
of last year, according to a statement | he same week two years ago. 
ot the American Railway Association | 
transmitted to the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission on Nov, 25. | 
The full text of the Association’: 
ment follows: 
Loading of revenue freight for the, 


a reduction of 18,725 ears below the same 
week in 1929 and 22,695 cars below the 
;same week in 1928. 

Coke loading amounted to 8,226 cars, 
a decrease of 5,824 cars below the cor- 
responding week last year and 2,568 cars 
under the same week in 1928. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week toialed 87,065 care, 1,155 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1929 
hut 15,774 cars below the same week in 
under the preceding week this year and | 1928. In the wesiern districts alone, 
a reduction of 153,675 cars below the‘ $t#in and grain products loading 
same week last year. It also was a re-| amounted to 25,081 cars, an Increase 
duction of 226.869 cars below the cor- | St 1,201 cars above the same week in 
responding week in 1928. 1920. . is : 

. - : Livestock loading toialed 29.663 cars 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the 3 778 cars under the same week in 1999 
week of Noy. 15 totaled 308,452 cars,’ aid 5,842 ‘ars 1 he - ee — 
65,568 cars under the same week in 1929 Se ee gan ae oe — ane 
she s% Bae ote Sadar tee aie line week, in 1928. In the western districts 

nd 87,530 cars un sponding alone, livestock. loading amounted to 
week in 1928. 23,724 cars, a decrease of 3,042 cars 

Loading of merchandise less than car- compayed with the same week last year. 
load freight emounted to 231,261 cars, All disiricis reported reductions in 
a decr@ase of 28,282 cars below the cor-| the toial loading of. all. commodiiier, 
responding week last year and 29,137 compared not only with the same week | 
ears below the same week two years ago, in-'1929, but aiso with the same week | 

Coal loading amounted io 166.945 cars, 

a decrease of 14,588 cars below the same 


state- 


cars, the Car Service Division of the: 
American Railway Association announced 


This was a reduction of 52,150 cars 


in 1928. ire. | 

Loadivg of revenue freight: in 1930; 
compared with the two previous year 
-—--¢iollows: 


Ss} 


in Jenuary 
in February 
in March 

in April - 
in May . 

in June 

in July . | 
in August 3 . canes 5,348,407 | 
in September Ce:ta ai6:s eabibe ee 3,73 , 542,2 4, | 
in October 3 ; ‘6 j 

Week ended Nov. 1 

Week ended Nov. 8 . 

15 


! ) 
42 
3) | 
307 | 
089,328 
94.12 | 
944.041 | 


Four weeks 
Five weeks 
Four weeks 
Five weeks 


Four weel:s 
Five weeks 


Total 41,621,726 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


‘Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, carloeds, from the same points of origin to | 
made public on Nov. 26 decisions in, Leake Charles, La. | 
rate cases which are summarized as fol-; 3. Interstate rates and minimum weight | 
lows: ;Cn rough rice, in carloads. from points in | 

No. 21406.—Virginia State Horticultural | Texas to Lake Charles, and intrastate rates 
Society v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad | pmd minimum weight on rough rice, in car- 
Company. Rates on apples, in carloads, | !0ads, from same paints to Bey City, Beau- 
from points in Virginia, West Virginia, | mont, Eagle Lake, El Campo, Galveston, 
and Marylend to destinations on and east | ouston, and Orange, Tex., found unduly | 
of the Mississippi River found unreasonable | Préjudiciel to Lake Charles and _ unduly| 
but not shown to be unduly prejudicial and} preferential of Texas points named. Non- | 
preferential, Reasonable rates prescribed | Prejudicial basis of rates prescribed. Com- | 
for the future. plainant in No, 21160 not shown to have | 

No. 28010.—-Runnells Lumber Company Vv. | suffered demage from undye prejudice. 
Boston & Maine Railroad. Rate on lumber, |, No. 19853. and Related Cases,—Artesia | 
in. carloads, from Corbett, N. Y., to Wake-| Alfalfa Growers’ Associdtion. v. Atchison, | 
field, Mass., found unreasonable, but not | Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rates on coal, | 
otherwise unlawful. Repsration awarded in carloads, from mines_in Colorado and | 
and a reasonable rate prescribed for the |New Mexico to Farwell, Tex., and destina- | 
future, tions in New Mexico, found unreasonable. | 
2. Rates on: fish: oil, in tank-car loads,| Reasonable rates prescribed. Reparation | 
from Beaufort and Morehead City, N. C.,/@warded. as : Peat 
to Ivorydale and St. Bernard, Ohio, and| No. 23022.—Louisiana Oil Refining Cor- 
Port Ivory, N. Y., found not unreasonable. | poration v. Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 

No. 21743.—West Virginia Brick Company; PAanY. Rates charged on crude petroleum, 
vy. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company: |!” carloeds, from ickett and Pyote, Tex., 

Rates on brick and related articles taking | 9, Ges Center, La., found inapplicable. Ap- | 
the same rates, in carloads, from Canton plicable rates found not unreasonable. Rep- 
and other points in Ohio, Maysville, Ky.,;#*etion awarded for the overcharges. 
and Charleston and Cuyan Valley Brick), Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
Co., W. Va., to certain destinations on the |3477.—Livestock Between Points on Santa 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, | Fe Railway in New Mexico and El Paso, | 
and the Virginian in. Virginia, West Vir. | Tex. Proposed increased rates on range or 
ginia. and Kentueky, i found unreasonable , feeder cattle and on sheep_ and goats, in 
for the future but not unreasonable in the | Catloads, between Deming, N. Mex., and E 
past. Reasonable rates prescribed. i a Tex.. and between Silver City, N. 

No. 21211.—Wisconsin Bridge & Iron | Mex,, and El Paso, found not justified Sus. 
‘Company vy. Mlinois Terminal Company. | Pended schedules ordered canceled and pro- | 
|Upon reconsideration, joint fifth-class rate ceeding discontinued. 


applied to carload shipments of structural Sm ane 
“RC 


| 
| 


' 


|iron and steel, moved between Mar. 22, } 
1927, and Mar. 18, 1928, from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and grouped origins to North Milwau- 
| kee, Wis., there fabricated: in transit and 
;reforwarded thence to Alton, Ill, found to 
|have been inapplicable. Outstanding un- | 
}dercharges under applicable higher combi- 
}nation rate, which, is found unreasonable, | 
|authorized to be adjusted to bases pre- 
|seribed. Prier findings, 161 I. C. (. 176,| 
|}modified accordingly, and complaint dis- ; 
| missed: 

| No, 19942 and Related Cases.—New Or- 
}leans Joint Traffic Bureay v. Arkansas &| 
Louisiana Missouri Railway. | 

1. Interstate rates on rough rice, in car- | 
wones, from points in Arkansas, Missouri, | 

souisiana, and Texes to New Orleans. La., | 
found not unreasonable or unduly prejudi- | 
elal in the past and not unduly prejudicial 
|for the future, but found unreasonable for | 
| the future. 
| 2. With exception noted in next succeed- 
{ing paragraph, same findings made in re- 
| spect of interstate rates on rough rice, in| 
jand fresh meats from Kansas City, Okla. | 
;homa City, Nebraska Cit$ and Faribault | 
to points in Oregon, Washington, Arizona | 
and California, Ask cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable | 
}rates and reparation. 

No. 24029.—W. B. Northrup Company v. 
The Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
|road et al, Against rates of 71 cents per 
|hundredweight, plus $65 for standard re- 
frigeration, on carload shipment of potatoes 
ifrom Mack, Colo. to Chicago. Asks for 
| reparation, } 
| Na. 24080.—The Ohio Chemical & Manu- 
| facturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, v. The | 
|New York Central Railroad et al. Against 
|the application of Rule 26, on any quantity | 
|Shipment of nitrus oxide (dental gas), from | 
| Cleveland, to points in Ohio, Illinois, ete., 
as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for the | 
| aplication of a later established rate of | 


| 


Old tubes may impqir the 
performance of the new. 


This is the 24th im w series of 

endorsements of RCA Radio- 

trons by the leading radio 
Set Manu fecherers. 


j Rule 26 and a minimum of 80,000 pounds 
}4nd reparation. 

|. No. 24081.—Bell & Company, Inc., Port- 
land, Oreg., v. Southern Pacific Company. 
Against the application of combination rates 
| of $1.02 per 100 pounds, exclysive of icing, 
on shipments of bananas, San Francisco to 
| Portland, as unjust, unreasonable and prej- 
| udicial to the extent that it exceeds a rate | 
of 60 cents per hundredweight on same 
| movement on import traffic from San Fran- 
| ciseo, ship-side. Ask for cease and desist 
}order, the establishment of just and rea-| 
} sonable rates, based on a minimum of 20,- 
000 pounds, and reparation. | 

No, 24023.—Fruit Service Company. Du- 
luth, Minn., v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
| Fe Railway et al. Ask for reparation and 
| Protection of rate of 65 cents on shipments 
of onions in bags, from Vrooman, Colo., to 
Duluth, Minn. 

No. 24032.—C. G. Duffee, as Duffee Lum- 
ber Company, Birmingham, Ala., v. Central 
of Georgia. Ask for reparation on account | 
of unlawful charges on shipment of yellow | 
pine lumber from Dadeville, Ala., to Mont- 
gomery, W. Va. . | 
" No, 24085.--Traffic Bureau, 
Chamber of Commerce, for Wil 
McKeithan Lumbet Company, 
Va, v. Seaboard Air Line Railway et al, | 
Against application of combination rates on 
carload shipments of lumber from Bimont, 
Fla., to Edenton, N. C. Ask for reparation, 


COLIN B. 


RADIO ENGINEERS 
ADVISE: 


Replace all the vacuum 
tubes in your radio set 
with RCA Radiotrene at 
leaet once @ year. This is 
the enly sure way to main- 
tain good performance and 
minimize disagreeable 
noises and other troublés 
caused by inferior tubes. 
RCA Radiotrons wil! give 
youthe maximum in selec- 
tivity, sensitivity and tone 
quality. 


constructed 


in this field. 


Lynchburg | 
liams and 
Lynchburg, | 
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Ore loading amounted to 14,572 cars, | 


2965) _ 

hipping 

Large Quantities’ 
Ot Undeliverable 
Letters Received 


Revenue of Dead Letter Of- 
fice for All Types of Mail 
Amounted to’ $250,000 
Yor Last Fiseal Year 


_It wes indirectly through the estab- 
lishment of the Dead Letter Office of the 
Post Office Department that the money 
order system came into bemg, accorang 
to the Department’s history of the Dead 
Letter Office. The Department’s sum- 
mary of the history of the Dead Letter 
Office follows in full text: 

_ The Dead Letter Office was established 
in 1825, but no detailed report of its 
transactions was kept prior to 1860. The 
records, however, show the receipt of 
380,000 letters in 1930 and 900,000 in 
1827. In 1859 the Senate requested the 
Postmaster General to state in his next 
annual report the number of dead let- 
ters received during the fiscal year, and 
to outline logislation necessary to te- 
duce the number of such letters and to 
provide for their return to senders. For 
that year the receipts were estimated to 
Ota Sanwne undeliverable letters and 
parcels. 


Charge Made for Return 

Congress provided Feb. 27, 1861, that 
all money found in undeliverable letters 
should ke used to promote the efficiency 
of the Depaviment; under this act the 
number of empleyes was increased to 
nine. The report of 1862 states that 
letters containing postage stamps or 
aicccles of less value than $1- which 
could not be restored to writers were de- 
stroyed. In that year Congress author- 
izcd the Depertment. to return all dead 
letiers, except those containing cireu- 
lars gi. other worthless matter, pro- 
vided the receipts should furnish suffi- 
cient revenue to pay the clerks employed 
for thet purpose. A charge of 8 cents 
was made tor the return of each single 
rate letter and 6 cents for letters con- 
taining: valuable articles. At that time 
the revenues amounted in one year to 


| $46,645.92, which was about $26,000 more 
| then the cost of the service, 


Owing to the large amount of money 
-ound in uncleimed letters, a money order 
sysccm. was established in 1846 to pro- 
Viae an ecoromical and safe method of 
transmitting funds by. mail. Asa fur- 
thei measure to reduce the steadily in- 
creasing volume of dead letters the gov- 
ernment R 1865 began furnishing 
stamped envelopes imprinted ‘with the 
address of the sender and request for 
return, Notwithstanding the charge for 
returning letters through the Dead Let- 
ter Office, and the action of the depart- 
ment in providing envelopes bearing re- 
quest for return to sender, the receipts 
of undeliverable letters continued to in- 
crease, the records showing the receipis 
from 1860 to 1869 to have aggregated 
34,702,644, due doubtless to the general 
increase in the volume of mail through- 
out the country. 


Fee Again Authorized 

In 1866 the fee of 3 cents charged for 
returning undeliverable letters ‘through 
the Dead Letter Office was discontinued 
but in 1928 it was again authorized by 
an act of Congress. These fees during 
the last five years have amounted to 
approximately $90,000 per annum. 

The continued increase in the volume 
of undeliverable letters and parcels in- 
cident to the great increase in the mail 


{handled by the postal service made a 


decentralization of the work necessary, 
and in 1917 dead-letter branches were 
established in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Hawaii,.and San 
Juan, Porto Rico, for the final disposi- 
tion of undeliverable first-class mail, 
and dead parcel post branches were es- 


|tablished at the following offices: Ate 


[Continued on Page 11,Column 5, 
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A Radiotrons always in 


COLIN B. KENNEDY 


President 
KENNEDY CORPORATION 


* ANY unnecessary radio troubles are 
caused by inferior tubes. The finest re- 
ceiver is handicapped by poorly designed and 


tubes. RCA Radiotrons are the un- 


questioned standard of scientific achievement 


To insure clear Kennedy tora. aga 


maximum Kennedy performance, we strongly 
advisé ‘RCA Radiotrons always in every 
socket.’ We unhesitatingly recommend them to 
Kennedy owners.” 


RCA RADIOTRON CO.., inc., HARRISON, N.J. 


diotrons 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PreseNTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHeo WitHout Comment BY THs Unitep States DAILY 


Farm Credit 


American Legion Asks President 
To Approve Its Legislative Program 


National Legislative Plans Call for Improved 
Hospitals for Disabled Veterans Now Need- 
ing Treatment; Accelerated Building Urged 


; State Finance Business Conditions 


edit Facilities for Agriculture | 
-. Are Declared to Be Adequate 


Greater Purchasing Power for Farmers Rather | 
Than New Legislation Claimed as Need | 


In Address‘to Arizona Bankers | 


Security Issues 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment | 


* * 


New York Market Quotations 


‘the State of New York: New York, Nov. 26 
The following information relates to transactions on received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


President, Federal Land Bank of Berkeley 


Agriculture has been a principal sub- 

st for political discussion for the past) 

years. Much unfavorable publicity | 

resulted. Too often thos¢ discuss- 

the subject have only mentioned un- 

ble factors, or have emphasized 
unfavorable factors. 

- Agriculture is not insolvent, although 

one might get that impression from | 

Yeading so much adverse publicity. It) 

is probably true that agriculture as a) 

» whole has not enjoyed during the past 10 | 

the same measure of prosperity | 

t industry and finance have enjoyed. | 

Ten years, however, is too short a pe-) 

| Yiod in which to measure the relative | 

eeerity between industry and agricul- | 


While there has been a decline in the | 
value of agricultural lands during the | 
| past 10 years, such decline will not com- | 
pare unfavorably with the decline in, 
value of stocks on the stock market dfr- 
ing the year just past. In both industry | 
and agriculture fundamental values re- 
main, although both stock prices and | 
land prices have shrunk. Farm lands at 
prices based upon earning capacity over | 
a@ period of years are still a sound in- 
vestment. ° ‘ 
In their anxiety to help agriculture, 
men in public life, including some farm | 
organization leaders, have placed great | 
emphasis upon what they call a lack of 
credit. If some statements re-| 
garing the condition of agriculture were 
accepted at full face value, agriculture 
would have great difficulty in obtaining 
the credit now being granted. 


Credit Furnished for 
| Irrigation Projects 
' ‘In agriculture as in industry there has 
perhaps as much injury wrought) 
through the withholding of credit. Let) 
us mention a few of the credit methods 
and agencies serving agriculture at the 
present time. 
The fertility and production of our) 
lands in the Southwest are almost en-| 
 tirely dependent upon irrigation. Some 
irrigation works have been, within the, 
memory of those present today, con-| 
structed with very little use of credit. | 
Landowners usually with their own labor 
succeeded in diverting water from 
Streams into canals which served their 
farms. As projecis became larger and 
construction more difficult, credit has! 
been furnished by the Federal Reclama- 
tion Bureau and the Indian Service of 
the Department of the Interior. | 
The various western States have pro- 
vided for the organization of irrigation, 
reclamation, convervation and drainage 
districtr. Construction costs have been 
* financed through*the sale of bonds issued 
by the various districts. No doubt, some) 
districts were ill-advised, and may find) 
difficulty in meeting their obligations. 
Not enough care has been exercised in 
considering costs of construction, to say | 
nothing of annual operation and main- 
tenance charges. Districts too often have 
been organized, constructed and financed 
during boom periods. 


Use of Credit to Raise 
Standard of Living 


The ability of the land to earn neces- 
sary charges during the life of the bonds 
has too often been based upon boom 
prices and heavy yields, rather than on 
average yields and prices. Ever-increas- 
ing State and county taxes have not 
been foreseen and therefore not properly 
considered. In some districts, interest 
on.outstanding bonds, sinking funds re- 

uiremenis and taxes, consume all credit 
the lands of the projects are entitled to. 
There is no mortgage loan equity left. 

In this country we have enjoyed a high 
standard of living which of course is to 
be desired. We have attempted, how- 
ever, in a few years through the use of 
eredit to build up and enjoy conditions 
that have in the past required years of 
ward work and thrift in order to build up 
reserves. There has been little oppor- 
‘unity for building reserves on such proj- 
etts entirely built upon credit. 


Mortgage Interest Rates 
Now Said to Be Lowest 


In the farm mortgage field, farmers | 
‘ave at the present time the lowest in- 
erest rates and most favorable terms as 
© repayment of principal they have-ever 
had. Since the Federal Land Banks 
were established in 1917 the amortized | 
‘arm mortgage has become popular. Not} 
mly are all Federal and Joint Stock} 


Land Bank loans made on the amortiza- | 


By W. D. Ellis 


| cies. 


j 
} 
| 
| 
| 


and Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 


of Berkeley, Calif. 


security and that repayment will be made 
as agreed. This, of course, is a matter 
of individual judgment and opinion and 
must remain so, 

In the field of short term credit for 
agriculture there are a number of agen- 
Mi production credit no doubt local 
banks in various communities furnish a 
large volume. Various factors distribut- 
ing and processing agricultural crops 
furnish production credit. They do so 
usually in order to control the crop. This 
practice may not always work to the 
best advantage of the producer. 


the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 


the State of New York. 


Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine; Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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Marketing Aid From 
Intermediate Credit Banks | 


The large city banks have for years ' 
financed the marketing of staple agri- | 
cultural commodities through the use of | 
the acceptance. Federal Reserve Banks 
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have been most heipful. The Federal | 
Intermediate Credit Banks were organ- ; 
ized under an act oi Congress, passed 
in 1923, for the purpose of assisting in 
furnishing production and marketing 
credit. 

The Intermediate Credit Banks, as well 
as the Federal Land Banks, are under | 
the general supervision of the Federal | 
Farm Loan Board, the Credit Banks hav- 
ing an authorized capital of $5,000,000 
cash, all of which was subscribed by the | 
Treasury of the United States. The 
Credit Banks were authorized to make | 
direct loans to cooperative marketing as- 
sociations, secured by warehouse receipt 
or shipping documents covering staple 
agricultural products, and to discount 
agricultural paper, within the limitations | 
prescribed within the act, for banks, ag- | 
ricultural credit corporations, livestock | 
loan companies and other financing in- 
stitutions, with their endorsements; or 
to make loans or advances to such insti? | 
tutions, secured by agricultural paper. 

Up to the last session of Congress, the 
Credit Banks were only permitted to ac- 
cept rediscounts with a minimum ma- 
turity of six months. The last Congress 
passed an amendment which eliminates 
the six months minimum maturity re- 
quirement. 

The intermediate Credit Banks, like 
the Federal Land Banks, sell their de- 
bentures to the public for the purpose 
ot obtaining funds with which to sup- 
plement their capital for the purpose 
of making loans, the Land Banks sell- 
ing Federal Land Bank bonds and the 
Intermediate Credit Banks selling short- | 
term debentures. In both cases the 
banks’ lending rate cannot exceed by 
more than 1 per cent the rate of the 
last issue of debentures of Land Bank 
bonds. 

_Loans to cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations are usually made at the rate 
of 1 per cent in excess of the debenture 
rate. The same rate applies to redis-! 
counts, but banks, livestock loan com- 
panies, and credit corporations handling 
paper through an Intermediate Credit 
Bank may charge a borrower a rate not 
in excess of 2 per cent above the Inter- | 
mediate Credit Bank’s rate, except in 
the case of livestock: loans, where the 
maximum rate that may be charged is 
not in excess of 24 per cent per annum | 
above the bank’s discount rate. 


Intermediate Credit Bank 


Not Emergency Institution 


The Intermediate Credit Bank is not} 
an emergency institution. It is not set 
up to do any philanthropic work. It is a 
permanent part of the agricultural finan- 
cial machinery of the country and can 
only deal with solvent, well-managed co- 
operatives and discounting agencies. 

The Intermediate Credit Banks, since 
they were organized in the Summer of 
1923, have discounted farmers’ notes 
amounting to $335,000,000. They have 
also loaned to cooperative marketing as- 
sociations over $548,000,000, Practically 
all staple agricultural. commodities are 
on the eligible list on which the Inier- 
mediate Credit Banks may make loans 
upon warehouse receipts or shipping 
documents. 

In the State of Arizona the Federal 
Land Bank of Berkeley, which serves 
the eleventh district, has loaned nearly 
$8,000,000, secured by first mortgage on 
real estate and, at the close of business 
on Sept. 30, 1930, it had over $5,772,000 
of such loans outstanding. The Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank of Berkeley 
has served Arizona best through making 
loans on livestock and through financing 
of cotton production. As of the close of 
business Sept. 30, 1930, there was over 
$3,000,000 of livestock paper originating 


tion plan, but many of the great life in- | in Arizona being carried by the Inter- 
surance companies have likewise adopted | mediate Credit Bank and something over 


‘ che amortized mortgage. 

The land banks and life insurance com- 
manies hold in excess of 42 per cent of 
all farm mortgages. Were it not for 
the amortized mortgage having been in 
use during the past 13 years, farm mort- 
‘ foreclosures would have been mate- 
Sally increased. Under the amortization 
vlan a small payment is made on princi- 
pal with each interest payment. The 


amount paid upon principal is larger | 


when the term of the loan is shorter. 


_ Federal Land Bank 
_ Activity Described 


Federal Land Bark payments on the 

3% per cent loans made for 20 years 
\eall for payments annually of principal 
% ad interest of approximately 8% per 
Bent. On the 34%4-year loans at 5% per 
ent, payments amount to 6%4 per cent, 
Wincipal and interest. Many farmers 


ize that their payments of interest | 


rincipal annually are no more than 


the could rent similar land for and their | 
: it 


y is increasing with each payment. 


-. It is worth noting that beginning in| 
1928 and running into 1929 we had the} 


first decrease in farm mortgage indebt- 
edness in this country in a decade. 
.Federal Land Banks since 1917 have 
loaned over $1,500,000,000. The money 
was used largely in paying or refunding 
existing mortgages carrying higher in- 
west rates. In fact, nearly per cent 
) of all money loaned was so used; 11.4 per 
'eent was used in paying debis created 
te agricultural purposes, principally to 
le cal banks, Only 10 per cent was used 
lor the purchase of farm lands, much of 
"which was already in cultivation. 
' Frequently those who claim inadequate 
dit for agriculture are thinling of un- 
mates who no doubt need help, but 


. 


are unable to convince, these sup-| 
the credit that there is adequate|for such purpose. It is well to remem-; One of the great difficulties of coop-|to. make material reductions through | 
g * 


| $650,000 in production loans. Both the 
|livestock loans and the cotton produc- 
|tion loans have worked out satisfac- 
| torily so far. 

| Long-term Loans 

Granted on Livestock 

| The livestock industry is probably bet- 
ter served through dealing with an 
agency that can grant loans for a period 
of one year at a time, with renewals 
upon satisfactory showing, rather than 
| by'dealing with a bank of deposit, which 
must, of necessity, make shorter term 
loans. During periods of fair prices for 
livestock, when there is a profit in the 
business, the operators should get their 
affairs in shape if they expect the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank or any other finan- 
cial institution to carry them during pe- 
riods such as We are passing through 
|at the present time. 

The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
are in much the same position as the 
Federal Reserve Banks were some years 
ago. They are frequently blamed by 
some officer of a bank or livesto¢ék loan 
company for not making loans that the 
original loaning company did not wish 
to make in the first-instance and in which 
cases they use the Intermediate Credit 
| Bank as a buffer. 

Dairy cattle loans have been redis- 
counted in considerable volume, the loans 
being made on a plan which provided 
for a monthly payment upon principal. 

Just now there is some talk of plant- 
ing considerable acreage in the Salt 
River Valley to other crops than cotton, 
because of the quarantine on account 
of the infestation from pink boll-worm. 
There is no reason why a credit cor- 
poration with ample capital and sound 
management cannot rediscount farmers’ 
notes with the Intermediate Credit Bank 
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ber, however, that the Intermediate)}erative marketing associations in the | 
Credit Bank is a permanent institution | past has been their inability to get mem- | 
and not an emergency institution and | bership delivery of crops because the fi- | 
cannot and should not be expected to! nancing of the crop has been controlled | 
make any loans except on what seems at | by some particular factor in the indus- 
the time to be a perfectly sound basis. | try or perhaps by some agency opposed 


; ° to cooperative marketing. Since a great 
Cooperative Marketing | percentage of staple agricultural crops 
Plans Encouraged 


| are premanet with borrowed money, it 
aa Bes ey J thi would seem that before any great im-4 
ant ling that there was sill something | provement can be made in the organisa 
. Fe ane we San : . jtion of cooperative marketing associ- 
helping ss ee eet ae ations, there must be auxiliary credit | 
ote F ral F ° B pe rh Fed oi corporations affiliated with the coopera- 
a ‘eee i oh OOFe. ane 4 ot |tive marketing associations in a position 
2 arm Me teak Thes | si see tone to assist the grower in the financing of 
| eee aoe a bad ca ek = ~ | CTO production, in order that the grower 
| foe hy ‘Sblic ada Gov Geman {may be free to turn over his crop to the 
ieeat oa Slidinn” Sher ase eomin | cooperative marketing association for 
1s to 4 ” i op lhe Lh help th & | distribution and selling. The Farm Board 
| Out to try to nelp & eC p them~ | has recognized this problem, and has, in 
|selves, in the belief that farmers can|some instances, supplemented funds 
; best help ees ie organiz~ | raised by cooperatives for the purpose 
| ing cooperative marketing associations | of capitalizing credit corporations. 
| through which to distribute their prod- ° s , P . 
| ucts. 
The primary purpose of the Agricul- 
{tural Marketing Act, as it was stated 
by the Congress, was to bring about 
more of an equality of agriculture with| keting associations have been concerned | 
industry. If there were more of anj|with for years has been the fact that | 
| equality “between agriculture and in-| mndopendent dealers in commodities have | 
| dustry, or, in other words, if the pur-!always been in a position to make an 
| chasing power of the farmers’ produce, | advance by buying outright the crop with | 
lor its exchange value, were greater than | their own funds or, because of their han- 
it has been for the past 10 years, the|dling the crop, being willing to make a 
|eredit problems of agriculture would! larger advance as a part payment on the! 
' be mone . | crop thon sneperttive operating sue: 
Members of the Farm Board realize|ciations have been able to borrow from | 
hat all of the problems of agriculture | banks and advance to their members. 
| will never be solved by legislation. They} The Farm Board has in many cases | 
| recognize the old law of supply and de-| made supplemental loans to cooperative 
| wane They an to aoe eeare | marketing associations, secured by ware- 
i oateoaet Whe  aestaes eee ‘he | house receipts, covering the commodities. 
‘Farm Board had to deal with is the| 
farmers themselves. It is a difficult mat-| 
ter to get farmers, even in a small com-! 
munity, to work together in cooperative 
|effort for any length of time. It nec- 
|essarily follows that it must be much} it 7 , 
more difficult to get them to work to- | ' their membership than in the past. 
gether throughout the Nation when pro- 
ducing the same crops. 


Supplemental Loans 
Made by Farm Board | 


Another obstacle that cooperative mar- | 


secured by warehouse receipt, the Farm 
Board making secondary or supplemental 
}loans. In this manner cooperatives have 


It would hardly seem that any further 
\legislation affecting agricultural credit 


Auxiliary Credit Corporations jis necessary. While the present is per- 


; - ere |haps as good a time as any for the 
For Cooperative Association placing of real estate loans, and while 
The Farm Board may make loans to 


the Federal Land Banks are willing and 
cooperatives for the purpose of purchas-|2xious to make all good loans offered 
ing or building facilities that may be|to them, it is likewise a period when 
necessary in processing agricultural | farmers find themselves with insufficient 
crops and getting them ready for distri-| equities in many instances to justify 
‘bution. ‘They may also make loans upon 


the land banks in making loans. 
commodities, secured by warehouse re- 
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It has been the practice for the Inter-| 
mediate Credit Banks to make loans, 


|been enabled to make larger advances, 


The following symbols are used to designate the State 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
husetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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payments, or they may be in districts 


| where the bonded debt and the annua! | hospitalization under the law, but who 


cperation and maintenance charges are 
‘such that prices do ngt permit a return 
sufficient to justify any further credit. 
It is not, in our opinion, a question of 
further agricultural credit. What agri- 
culture needs is a greater purchasing 
power for the farmer’s dollar. 
(The foregoing address was deliv- 
ered before the 1930 convention of 
the Arizona Bankers Association.) 


Government Office Created 
To Cut Distribution Cost 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
eral large manufacturing and distrib- 
uting concerns. During the last three 
years he has also been an associate 
professor of applied psychology and 
business administration. 

_Mr. Salisbury was born and received 
his early training in Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Later he attended the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, specializing in marketing prob- 
ems. 


Alleged Write Up in Value 
Of Utility Stock Described 


[Continued from Page 8.) 


Power & Railways, Inc. At this time the 
preferred stocks were liquidated and the 
Georgia Power Company received com- 
mon shares of the Georgia Light, Power 
& Railways, Inc. On Oct. 18, 1929, the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
purchased from the Georgia Power Com- 
pany the 66,496 shares of common stock 
of the Georgia Light, Power & Raiiways, 
Inc., for a consideration of $3,458,000. 

Q. The Southeastern Power & Light 
Company purchased from the Georgia 
Power Company the 66,496 shares of 
common stock of the Georgia Light, 
Power & Railways for a considertion of 
| $8,458,000. Were those the shares that 
|had been sold to the Georgia Power 
| Company? 
| same. 
| changed. 


different name? A. That is right. 


jthey sold back to the 


Power & Light for $5,450,000? A, 





In other words, farmers have paid high 
ceipt. prices for land; they have not been able 


$5,472,901. 10. 
Q. 


f ' fore them for solution the major finan- 


07s |is always an important factor, while dur- 


:|To Study Problems 


2 | not fair to the veterans, the Government, | 


514 | abilities which have not been attributed 


8 | abled veterans. 
2|now asking the Congress to make the 


; | tion that it is our National policy to pro- 
71, | Vide Government hospital beds for all 


t| The assertion of this policy by the 
2% | Congress would enable the Administra- 
2“ 'tor of Veterans’ 
; hospital building program which would 


i|their construction after the need for 


8 | them has become acute. 
2] 


54; | would mean that the Government would 


7% | to the Congress. 


103.25 | 


Q. It was the same company under a| 
|_ Q- What was the cost to the Georgia| ries before the Power & Light repur- 


Power Company of these shares which! chased the securities back from the Geor- 
Southeastern | gia Power. 


These assets were sold for $3,- 


tioned earnestly and well. Instead of | 
following the plan adopted in the House, 
the Senate selected a subcommittee of | 
the Finance Committee to pass upon vet-| 
erans’ legislative problems. 

The Finance Committee is one of the 
busiest and most important committees 
|in the Congress. Its members have be- 


| 





;cial questions of the Government. Dur- 
|ing the short sessions the time element 


|ing the long sessions the Finance Com- 
| mittee, since 1922, has given protracted ; 
consideration to legislation amending the 
Revenue Laws and this legislation has 
always taken precedence over legislation 


for the disabled. 


Special Committee Asked 


Under these circumstances, Finance, 
Committee consideration of the veterans’ 
legislation has been brief. It is the opin- | 
ion of the Legion that this situation is 


nor the Senators themselves. We be-! 
lieve that the veterans’ problems -are of 
sufficient importance—both from the 
numbers of persons involved and the an- 
nual expenditure of funds—to merit the! 
consideration of a_ special committee, 
with ample time at its disposal to give 
these questions the study they deserve. | 
We earnestly hope that the President! 
will recommend the creation of this spe- 
cial Senate committee to the Congress. 
2. A Hospital Construction Policy. 
The Congress in 1924 provided that 
| veterans may be hospitalized for dis- 


|to service. But this procedure has only 
| been effective in part, through the failure 
of the Congress to’provide sufficient hos- 
| pital beds to care for all sick and dis- 
The Legion is therefore 





|law of 1924 a reality, through a declara- 


‘sick and disabled veterans entitled to 
hospitalization under the law. 


Affairs to submit a 


| supply adequate care for our disabled 
veterans. Hand in hand with this should 
go the policy of having the beds ready | 
as required, rather than to authorize 


The establishment of these policies 


endeavor to return to health and pro- 
| ductivity every possible World War 
veteran. ‘ 

We hope the President will approve 
this Legion request and recommend it 





| 
| 


3. Additional hospital construction. On} 


ne Sept. 30, 1930, there were 31,512 veter- | 


}ans in Government hospitals and other 
| hospitals where they had been placed by 
‘the Veterans’ Bureau. As of Nov. 1, 
1930, the capacity of the Veterans’ Bu- 
| reau hospitals was 23,257. Im addition 
| to these hospitals now in operation, there | 
are 4,224 Veterans’ Bureau beds under | 


, ;contract or construction, and 2,787 beds 


| which have been authorized by the Con- 
| gress, for the construction of which con- 
| tracts have not been let. Upon the com- 
| pletion of the beds authorized or con-|! 
tracted for, there will be in existence | 
30,268 Veterans’ Bureau beds, or 1,244) 
| less than the present hospital beds. | 
| According to a conservative escimate 
| made by the Legion, there are now, 
|5,360 disabled veterans awaiting hos-| 
| pitalization, and unable to obtain it be- 
|cause of lack of Government beds. Of 
this number 3,500 are suffering from 
neuropsychiatric disabilities. In addi- 
| tion to these, the Veterans’ Bureau as-| 
|certained through a survey made a year 


| vetevans in State and other mental hos- 
pitals who were entitled to Government 


were not receiving it. This makes a total 
of 12,577 veterans entitled to: and need-| 
ing hospitalization who are not obtain-' 
ing it in Gevernment hospitals. 

The chief cause of the demand for 
hospital beds has been the alarming in- 
crease in neuropsychiatric disabilities in 
the veteran population. In spite of the 
fact that there were 48,242 persons) 
either rejected from military service 
during the World War or returned to} 
their homes from the camps because of, 
}mental or nervous disorders, the inci-| 
dence of neuropsychiatric disease is 
shown by a Veterans’ Bureau survey to 
be still higher in the veteran population | 
than in the civilian population. 

As of Sept. 30, 1930, there were on 
the Veterans’ Bureau rolls 60,697 com- 
pensable service-connected neuropsychi- 
latric cases, an increase of 3,544 during 
ithe past year. Of this number only: 
12,119 (less than one-fifth) are now in 
| Government hospitals. Many of the 49,- 
/000 who are not now in hospitals will 
jsurely require hospitalization at some 
|future date, for the mental diseases 
'are usually progressive in character. 


! 








It will therefore be necessary to con- | 


| 450,000. A. Yes, sir, a loss to the Geor-! 
gia Power Company of $2,014,901.10. 
However, in this connection, at the time 
|the Southeastern Power & Light Com- | 
| pany repurchased these securities the 
|Georgia Light, Power & Railways did} 
not have control of any subsidiary com- 
panies. They had been previously sold to 
the Georgia Power Company. 

Q. Well, you just testified, if I un- 
derstood you correctly, it represented a 
‘loss to the Georgia Power Company of 
$2,014,901.10. Did it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Georgia Power Company had 
purchased from the Southeastern Power | 
& Light Company these 66,000 shares of | 
common stock of the Georgia Light, 
Power & Railways. A. That is right. 

Q. For a consideration of $3,458,000? 


t 


| Q. Is there some explanation that is 


901 was not a loss? A. No, but there 
| should be some consideration given to 
the fact that the Georgia Light, Power 
| & Railways was stripped of its subsidia- 





| situation. 


; 200,000, 
200; north central, 500; No. 49 Diagnostic 


{ment of Labor, be increased to at 


A. That is right. ; 


due to show that this loss that you say | 
A. The number of shares was the! the Georgia Power sustained of $2,014,- 
The name of the company was | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tinue hospital building to care for the 
service connected cases but, because of 
the great difficulty m ascertaining 


‘whether neuropsychiatsic diseases have 


7 prior to or subsequently to 
an. 1, 1925, the Legion believes that 
sufficient Government mental hospitals 
should be built to care for all neuro- 
psychiatric veterans, regardless of 
whether their disease is deemed to have 
developed before or after Jan. 1, 1925. 
The Legion adopted resolutions at Bos- 
ton which were approved by the na- 
tional executive committee, requesting 


ithat the Government construct approxi- 


mately 15,000 additional hospital beds. 
Some of these are requests for new hos- 
pitals, while others ask that additions 
be made to existing Government hospi- 
tals. It has taken, on the average, a 
period of three years/after a Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital has been authorized be- 
fore it is ready to receive patients. Un- 
der these circumstances, should the Le- 
gion’s Boston hospital construction pro- 
gram be authorized by the Congress, it 
is apparent that the beds provided there- 
under will not be sufficient to care for 
those requiring hospitalization. 

The Legion wishes to call to the atten- 
tion of the President that the present 
time is particularly auspicious for con- 
struction work, because of the financial 
Added construction is being 
urged for many Government departments 
with a view to alleviating unemployment 
conditions. What a happy combination 
it would be, if a constructive effort to 
alleviate unemployment would also bring 
greatly needed relief to the disabled of 
the World War. The Legion hopes that 
the President will approve its hospital 
requests, and recommend them to the 
Congress. The number of beds requested 
at Boston, and suggested locations, are 
as follows: 


. 


Arkansas: 400. 

Minnesota: Fort Snelling, convalescent 
aimee 200; St. Cloud, 200; Fort Snelling, 
150. 

Ohio: Chillicothe, 150. 

South Carolina: 250. 

Idaho: Boise, clinical building, 100. 

Illinois: North Chicago, 500; Edward 
Hines, 500; Dwight, personnel quarters, 
etc., 150. 

Louisiana: Alexandria, 250. 

Iowa: 300. 

Wyoming: 250. 

Washington: American Lake, 125, 

Oregon: Portland, Administration Build- 
ing, 100. 

Michigan: Camp Custer, 500. 

Wisconsin: Soldiers’ Home Annex, 500. 

South Dakota: Battle Mountain Soldiers’ 
Home, 150. 

Alabama: Tuskegee, 250. 

California: Women, 250; San Fernando, 
250; Sawtelle, 500; Livermore, 250; south- 
ern California, 500; inland region, 250. 

Pennsylvania: Navy League Island, $3,- 


600; Coatesville, 769; Aspinwall, 


Center, 200. 

Mississippi: 
150. 

Indiana: 150. 

Iowa: Knoxville, 150. 

New York State: west, 300. 

Massachusetts: Bedford, 50. 

Montana: Helena, 400. 

Maryland: Petry Point, 1,000. 

Virginia: 400. 

West Virginia: 235. 

Massachusetts: Northampton, 100. 

Indiana: Marion, 300. 

Kansas City: 250. 

Total, 13,204. 

4, Amendments to the World War 
Veterans’ Act: 

An increase in the disability allow- 
ance provisions of the Act of July 3, 
1930, to the rates provided for Spanish 
War veterans, their widows and or- 
phans. 

Hospital allowances, where necessary, 
to families of veterans hospitalized for 
disabilities which have not been con- 
nected with the service. The disability 
allowances for permanent disabilities 
have aided this situation, but have not 
completely cured it, as they are not 
payable for disabilities considered of a 
temporary cHaracter. Hospital allow- 
ances are, therefore, imperative for the 
families of many veterans who are un- 
able to obtain permanent disability rat- 
ings. 

That chronic, constitutional and analo- 
gous diseases be presumed to have been 
incurred as a result of service, where 
they have developed prior to Jan. 1, 1925. 
The Legion has contended for this 
amendment since 1924. 

That the time limit be extmnded to 

July 2, 1941, in which the marriage in 
World War cases may occur and make 
the widow eligible for award where oth- 
erwise entitled. 
« That reinstatement of Government life 
insurance be permitted any veteran who 
1s suffering from service disabilities not 
of a permanent and total nature at the 
time of application. 


Employment Service 


Increase Is Asked 


5. Employment: The Legion asks that + 
the employment service for World War 
veterans established during the last ses- 
sion for World War veternas established 
during the last session in the Depart- 
east 
75 offices throughout the country, through 
the appropriation of additional funds. 

6. Build Navy to treaty strength: We 
request that our naval establishment be 
immediately brought to the strength 
agreed upon by the terms of the London 
Naval Treaty. 

7. Civil Service preference: Elimina- 


Gulfport, additional beds, 


7. 
tion of the average of the grade clause 
in the appropriation bills which set up 
the salaries of the classified service, in 
order to provide a more flexible promo- 
tion system in the executive departments 
and independent establishments, for both 
veteran and nonveteran personnel, 

In addition to the foregoing, the Le- 
gion will also ask, among other things, 
that the Congress give consideration to 
the following: ° 

The adequacy of the Army and. Na- 
tional Guard, and training for reserve 
officers and those eligible to Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps. 

_ Reduction of the interest rate on ad- 
justed compensation loans to 4 _ per 
centum, which is the rate credited the 
veteran by the Government on the re- 


|serve set aside to retira the adjusted serv- 
| ice certificates. 


Any necessary legislation or appropri- 
| ation to develop and accelerate construc- 





Publication of excerpts from traus- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Nov. 29. 


|tion of public works, including highway, 
|reclamation, public building and hospi- 
|tal projects authorized by past Con- 
| gresses, or which may be authorized by 
the forthcoming Congress. 


* 


* 


ry 


» 
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Total for Nine Months Also Is Higher According to 
Department of Commerce 
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Treasury Operations 


| Drought ‘ued Approptiation 3 
_ To Aid Farmers Proposed 


Reptesentative: Aswell* (Dem.), of 
Natchitoches, La., ranking minority 
member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, stated orally Nov, 26 that 
he knows. of no opposition, from any) 
source to the resolution which “he will 
introduce on the opening day of Con- 
gress authorizing an appropriation of 
| 560,000,000 for the. relief of farmers in 
the South and/or storm-S8tricken areas 
of the United States. 

He said he had conferred. with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, regarding the proposed. measure, * 
and that the latter approved the pro- 
posal except in regard to the amount of 
appropriation which the resolution would 
authorize. “Mr. Hyde,” said Mr. Aswell, ‘ 
“wants to hold the figure down some- 
what.” ry 


Highways Sought Representative Strong Tells President That Passage of | 


Law to Increase Board’s Authority Would Prove 
Helpful During Depressions 


Commercial Specialist De- 
clares Established ‘Terms | 
Are Continued for Those | 
On Sound Basis 


\ 


Representative Dowell De- Sonnac nes 
: . 7 $ Yaa | A proposal that the Federal Reserve ;could be used, if necessary, to prevent 
clares He W ill Foster | Board, through action by Congress, use | inflation. 


Legislation to Increase its powers for the stabilization of the| Hearings on a bill introduced by Rep- 


Sigacy. kvalletds purchasing power of money or the price | Fesentatie, Strong involving snilar 
: r ' < ’ ° 

oe \ level was made to President Hoover Nov.|" The Federal Reserve Board, Mr.! 

1 oe . 126 by Representative Strong (Rep.), of | Strong said, had been using its powers 

Authorization for appropriation of _ Blue Rapids, Kans., a member of the |to, stabilize the stock market, which, he| 

ei : ankine : ‘yr- | added, represents only a small part of} 

;; House Committee on Banking and Cur lthe American public. The goal of the| 


Gross earnings of public utility enter- 
prises in September exclusive of tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, as re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce 
by 95 companies or systems operating 
gas, electric light, heat, power, traction 
and water services were $191,696,440, as 
Depart- | compared with $185,000,000 in Septem- 

| ber, 1929, $179,346,145 in the correspond- 


gross operating revenues, while net earn- | 
lings in general represent the gross, less | 
|omerating expens@és and taxes, or the 
|nearest comparable figures. In some 
|cases the figures for earlier years do 
|not cover exactly the same subsidiaries, | ‘1 
Ps og ot a aot te |/much money as the States can mate 
| owing to acquisitions, consolidations, etc., 14) the construction of roads is propose 
| but these differences are not believed to 


By E. E. Schnellbacher 


Commercial Intelligence Division, 
ment of Commerce 


The important foreign buyers who are | 


ing month of 1928 and $169,413,885 in 


financially sound continue to receive! 1927, according to a statement of the|be great in the aggregate. This sum- 


established terms from American ship-! 


pers. Many foreign firms disclose 
prising strength in weathering the 
present depression, and American ex-| 
porters need ‘only practice usual vigil-| 
ance and care jn handling transactions | 
with them. sa] 

Bankruptcies continue to decrease in 
number and value, and those firms 
which have appeared strong under stress 
are not weakened by these failures, 

It is essential that all new connections 
be carefully investigated and every 
source of credit information consulted, 
in order that the new accounts may be 
opened on a basis that is reasonable, 
warranted, and safe. : 

Cablegrams, radiograms, and special 
dispatches provide the following current 
summary regarding credits and collec- 
tions, as-well as conditions and events 


affecting the standing of individuals | 


foreign concerns. This information 
serves to supplement the sales informa- 
tion reports of the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division. 5 Pak 

Canada.—Business is slack in Winni- 
peg. Collections, particularly in Ed- 
monton, remain slow. ; 

In the Kingston district no failures 
occurred during the September quarter, 
while money was nominally plentiful. 
Collections in general were slow to fair, 
but no difficulties were encountered in 
the vicinity of Kingstor, Cornwall or 
Prescott. 

Wholesale trade continues to be un- 
favorable in the _ prairie ; 
though some improvement is observed in 
retail sales of seasonal lines. Collections 
are fair in Halifax and Toronto, and slow 
in Montreal, Regina, Calgary and Van- 
couver. 

Cuba.—Unfavorable 
continue to exist in Cuba. Commercial 
houses in the Nuevitas district have 
given surprising evidence of their finan- 
cial stability, despite the unsettled busi- 
ness conditions. Credit is restricted and 
collections are slow, yet no business ‘fail- 
ures of importance occurred during the 
September quarter. It is suggested that 
American exporters carefully scrutinize 
all commercial transactions involving 
credit. (Consul E. A. Wakefield, Neu- 
vitas.) 

Union of South Africa.—Trade in gen- 
eral is quiet. Improvement is reported 
in the Cape province. It is suggested 
that care be exercised in the transactions 
involving credit. ; 

Mexico.—Business is dull in virtually 
all lines. Collections are difficult, 

In the Nogales disirict merchants are 
meeting their obligations surprisingly 
well, while collections in this particular 


credit conditions 


area are indicated to be slightly below | 


Credit terms of 30, 60, and 90 
being granted to 


normal. 
days are 
merchants. 

San Salvador.—Credit conditions are 
tight. Collections are somewhat easier. 
Foreign firms are granting credit exten- 
sions from 60 to 90 days; exchange is 
plentiful. 

China.—Slight improvement is re- 
ported in Chinese business conditions. 
Need of replenishing stocks of merchan- 
dise has revived business. Merchants are 
reluctant to enter the market for pur- 
chases other than staple goods. Com- 
paratively stable conditions in the silver 
situation is also given as a cause for 
optimism. 

Manchuria.—Trade conditions in Man- 
churia have improved gradually as the 
retail firms become stronger financially. 
Merchants and buyers have become more 
accustomed to the present level of prices, 
and business has become slightly more 
profitable. Care in transactions involv- 
ing credit is suggested. ‘ 

Egypt.—Business conditions in general 
continue to be poor. Collections are diffi- 
cult. Protested drafts have reached lev- 
els which are reported to be unprece- 
dented in koth number and value. 

India.—Export and import trade con- 
tinue to be dull. Some improvement is 
noted in the demand for piece goods in 
the up-country districts. Caution is sug- 
gested in transactions with firms whose 
standings are not fully established. 

Philippine Islands.—Philippine _ busi- 
ness conditions remain quiet. Credits 
and collections continue to be difficult, 
requiring caution. 

Java.—Business is still being done and 
at a profit, despite the tightness of 
money which is said to curb the volume 
oi trade. Collections are slow. Credit 
is being granted with care after inves- 
tigation of the standing of local im- 
porters. 

Argentina.—Business continues to be 
gull. It is suggested that care be exer- 
cised in transactions involving the grant- 
ing of credit. 

Peru.—Business is dull. It is sug- 
gested that transactions involving credit 
be carefully investigated. 


Paraguay.—Business conditions are 


poor, with considerable unemployment, | 
qi | 


Collections are difficult. 

Uruguay.— Trade collections have 
shown some tendency to improve, Care 
is suggested in transactions involving 
credit. 

Brazil.—Under present conditions it 
is suggested that transactions be on a 
fully secured basis. Collections are 
difficult. 

Sweden.—The lumber, wood-pulp, 
paper and iron and steel manufacturers 
are all suffering from the low prices 
and depressed state of their foreign mar- 
kets. On the other hand, many domestic 
industries are operating on a satisfactory 
basis—indicating that the purchasing 
power of the Swedish public is still quite 
strong.’ The credit and collection situa- 
tion continues to be quite normal. 

®@angary.—Insolvencies continue, but 


provinces, | 


reputable | 


Bureau of the Census just made public 


follows in full text: 
Gross earnings consist, in general, o 


f 


1927 
$191,702,022 


Gross earnings, 
| January 

| February 

| March 

| April 

| May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


162,647,429 
169,413,885 


Total (9 months) $1,558,277,178 


| October 
| November 
| December 


Total (year) 
Net earnings. 
| January : 
| February 
| March 
| April 
May .. 
| June 
| July 
|} August 
| September 
Total (9 months) $566,765,642 
$65,259,727 
70,214,468 
78,937,417 


October 

| November 

| December 
Total (year) 


* Revised. 


$1, 


$2 


$622 ,668,210 


$868,702 


ity earnings by months from January, 
| 1927, the figures for the latest months 
being subject to revision. 


+ 


1928 1929 

$203 ,000,000 
194,000,000 
195,000,000 
190,000,000 
189,750,000 
183,000,000 
178,000,000 
179,500,000 
185,000,000 


1930 
$211,000,000 
199,500,000 
199,000,000 
198,000,000 
195,000,000 
189,000,000 


*189,423,360 
191,696,440 


638,724,011 


$1,697,250,000 


$1,754,059,800 
$197, 
202, 


500,000 
500,000 
211,500,000 


198,032,715 
202,000,000 
$2,308,750,000 


Bre o 
552,59 


229, d4 
$79,013,279 
74,296,576 
72,811,146 


$92,000,000 
86,000,000 
85,000,000 
83,000,000 
82,500,000 
79,000,000 
71,000,000 
73,000,000 
80,000,000 


$92,000,600 
90,000,000 
88,000.600 
89,500,000 


62,260,333 
61,809,794 


68,235,698 


70,550,000 
80,837,601 
$731,500,000 $751,425,301 
$73,670,561 
$1,363,806 
91,000,000 


$83,000,000 
92,000,000 
100,000,000 


wed 


$1,006,500,000 


‘Coordination in Water Power Pro ject 
Development Is Advocated in Report 


| 


| 
| 


Federal Powe 


Control Declared Responsibility of States in Report of 


r Commission 
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|those in physical conflict with Boulder 
Canyon, but also the proposed develop- 
ments which are deprived of a possible 
| market for their output for some years 
jin the future on account of the large 
{amount of power to be available from 
the plant at Hoover Dam. The cancella- 
tion of these applications will clear many 
|long standing cases from the Commis- 


| stallation total by some 15,000,000 horse- 
power.” 

Regarding reorganization of the Com- 
mission, the report cites President 
Hoover’s message to Congress a 
ago in which the replacement of the 
| cabinet-officer members with full-time 
;}commissioners and eénlargement of the 
Commission’s responsibilities relative to 
interstate power were recommended. As 
|a result the report states: “Several bills 
| were introduced which aimed to accom- 
|plish the reorganization suggested and 





jalso to include within the scope of the | 


| Commission’s ‘authority regulatory juris- 
idiction over certain interstate power 
|transactions. Owing to the complexities 
|of the latter problem, Congress finally re- 
| stricted the legislation to the reorgani- 
}zation question, and the act was ap- 
proved by the President on June 23, 
| 1930.” 

| Relative to the growing use of elec- 
| tricity, the Commission states: “The 
|new census figures have made possible 
| for the first time since 1920 reliable cal- 
|culations of the per capita production 
lof electricity. 
demonstrate the extent to which all sec- 


|tions of the country are making wider | 


juse of electric power. For the country 
as a whole the per capita demand has 
more than doubled in the last decade, 
increasing from 391 kilowatt hours in 
11920 to 800 kilowatt hours in 1930. 

\\ From the standpoint of water-power 
| development, it is significant that in gen- 
eral the regions having the highest per 
| capita consumption are also those in 
| which a large proportion of the energy 
|is generated from water-power sources. 
This indicates that the availability of 


| 
and notes protested in the Munich dis- 
trict were more numerous during Sep- 
tember. Indications appear to be toward 


ying on a 


in. commitments. 
France.—--Importers are bu 
“hand-to-mouth” basis. 
|numerous but for small amounts. 
drafts are protested. Manufacturing and 
| trading enterprises of a local scope are 
enjoying a fair volume of business, 
though small rather than large individual 
isales are common. Vigilance is exer- 
|cised in connection with accommodation 
bills even when they carry first-class 
jnames. (Consul L, J. Kenna, Paris.) 
England.—Bankruptcies have become 
less numerous, owing to the elimination 
of the weakest firms rather than a great 
improvement in the trading situation. 
Money is fairly plentiful. Extension of 
terms of credits to retailers and whole- 
salers appears td be more prevalent. 
Belgium.—The number of insolvencies 
and protests of drafts has increased con- 
siderably over the number for the corre- 
sponding period pf last year. Collections 
have a tendency to be slow. Caution is 
suggested in transactions with firms 
which are not of high standing. 
Italy.—Business in all lines seems to 
be very dull, and many persons, and firms 


obligations. 

With the continuance of the dullness 
of the market, the credit situation be- 
comes problematical. For the time be- 


not of greater number and volume thanjing, the extension of credit is being 


usual. The low prices of agricultural 
products, together with the difficulty of 
disposing of the crop even at these rates, 
the downward tendency of prices of raw 
materials in general, the impaired pur- 
chasing capacity of the market, scarcity 


greatly restricted; and credit is granted 
to those companies, firms, and individuals 
who are well known and who give solid 
guaranties, 

Bankruptcies continue to occur, but 
ithere does not seem to be any increase 





| sion’s docket and reduce the proposed in- ; 


year | 


These statistics strikingly | 


Transactions are | 
Few | 


find it exceedingly difficult to meet their | 


|low-cost sources of water power has in 
the past been an imporiant factor in pro- 
moting liberal use of electricity. 
other hand, the greater rate of increase 
in per capita use in the other regions 
during the past decade probably reflects 
the increasing relative attractiveness of 


marked economies effected in 
years in the production of electricity by 
juse of fuel. 


Steam Electric Stations 


Are Offering Competition 
The modern steam electric station now 


| electric plant, and with the wide distri- 
bution of cheap fuel supplies the cost of 
producing electrical energy has been 
equalized throughout the country to a 
considerable extent. It is to be expected 
| that the per capita consumption of power 
will reflect a similar trend after making 
| allowances, of course, for the heavy uses 
|of large industrial concentrations and 
|the higher cost of serving districts of 
; Sparse population.” 

_The report states that 1,104 applica- 
tions have been filed during the 10 





years since the passage of the act and | 
that the number and character of those | 


| filed during the past year “followed 
quite elosely those of previous years, 
the proportion of projects of a major 
|type being slightly less than in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year with a further reces- 


|cations following the trend which has 
been in evidence ever since 1926.” <A 
|total of 133 cases was disposed of dur- 
ing the year, as compared with 68 in 
lthe preceding year. Also 
'during the the 


year for clearing up 


delayed cost-accounting work on com-! 


'pleted projects, “‘the status of the activ- 
‘ity has been much improved.” Receipts 
|from license fees aggregated nearly 
' $500,000, representing an increase of 
;nearly 40 per cent over the preceding 
iyear, 


| rate tends to decrease, 
|W. Heard, Turin.) 
Switzerl._nd.—Business failures for 
}as against 590 for the corresponding pe- 
}riod in 1929 and 670 in 1928. 
As a result of the general depression, 
|commercial collections have been more 
| difficult in Switzerland in recent weeks. 
This situation applies more particularly 


{local wholesalers and importers. The 
| latter have, in almost all cases, been 
able promptly to meet their obligations 
with American exporters. 

_From the American point of view, the 
situation is less serious here than in 
many other countries, owing to the 


tive businsss methods of 
importers and to the fact that American 


high-grade representatives. In cases 
where local collections have been espe- 
cially difficult the American principals 
have acted with intelligence; and in 
view of slower trade, they have not 
crowded the market with stocks of mer- 
| chandise. 

The abundance ‘of capital on the Swiss 
money market affords ample credit 
facilities. Rates of interest on current 
accounts have been reduced to 14% per 
cent and 80-day accounts pay 2% per 
cent. Bankruptcies and liquidations— 


(Vice Consul Cavendish Welles Cannon, 
Zurich.) 

Norway.—Industrial activity is gradu- 
jally declining. The credit and collection 





© ite £ *pedits ¢ 2 af is- |i *y » fai ‘es Ss om | at © * 71 Poot 
of capital and credits, and the unsatis-|in number. The failures seem to be con-| situation remains fairly normal. 


factory profits reached in most lines of 


business are pointed out as the causes! appear to be a case of the survival of the;in general continue to be 


of the consistently unfavorable insol-| 
vency situation. (Commercial Attache 
William A, Hodgman, Budapest.) 


Germany.—Liquidations, bankruptcies,}on deposits is decreasing, The discount’ been made, 


, 


‘ 


fined to small firms and individuals and 


fittest. 
The cost of money has a tendency to 
decrease; likewise, the interest allowed 


Irish Free State.—Business conditions 
1 depressed. 
is being extended reluctantly. 
of turnover of merchandise is 
No reports of bad debts have 


Credit 
Rate 
slow. 


: iC} mary presents gross and net public util- | 
sur-| by the Department of Commerce, which; 


181,440,000 | 


86,000,000 | 
$3,000,000 | 


*71,637,700 | 


On the | 


fuel power which has resulted from the | 
recent | 


offers keen competition with the hydro- | 


sion of the total capacity of new appli-| 


it is stated! 
that, as a result of measures adopted! 


(Consul William | 


|to the accounts of small retailers with! 


good financial standing and conserva-| 
most Swiss | 


never of great frequency in this coun-| 
try—have shown no marked increase. | 


in a bill to be offered by Representative 
| Dowell (Rep.), of Des Moines, Iowa, 


Roads, during the coming session, the 
|chairman stated orally Nov. 26, 

A meeting of the Committee wiil be 
jcalled shortly after Congress convenes, 
he said, and officials from the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the Department of 
Interior will be called to testify in order 
| that a survey may be made to ascertain 
|how much each State can offer, and 
|}authorizations to meet the amount of- 
tered by each State will be proposed, he 
added. 

Relief to Unemployed 

“A program of road-building can do 
| much toward the relief of the unemploy- 
ment,” the chairman said, “and it is for 
the good of all concerned that such a 
program be undertaken. The farmers 
want good roads, and the merchants 
want good roads, and the merchants 
of such roads wiii give work to a great 
army of people. It 
methods of accomplishing a good pur- 
pose and of distributing money for the 
relief of unemployed. 

“It is estimated that of the money 
spent in the construction of highways, 
52 per cent goes for labor. 

“The appropriations made last year 
for this purpose are available until July 
1, 1931, and in case any of the States 
spend money they already have before 
that time it is my desire to have legis- 
|lation enacted which will permit them 


-|to have appropriations to continue.” 
Mr. Dowell will confer with President | 
matter ; 


Hoover in connection with this 
during the present week he said. 


Stability Is Shown 
In Grain Markets 


Turkey Prices Found Lower 
Than Last Season 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


draggy, with prices lower nearly every-| 


where. A severe snowstorm and low 
temperatures in the west affected the sit- 
uation to some extent, making haulings 
| dificult in a few districts. Total ‘ship- 
ments at the rate of 500 cars daily are 
lighter than a year ago. 

Idaho was shipping some apples in 
bushel baskets to Europe, because of 
the lack of small sized apples in Oregon 
and Washington this season. Washing- 
ton shipping points reported Extra 
Fancy, medium to large size Delicious 
‘bringing slightly lower prices at $1.80 
to $2.10 per box, while Winesaps brought 
$1.40 to $1.50 and Jonathans $1.25 to 
$1.30. Total apple shipments are de- 
creasing. 

Yellow sweet potatoes from New Jer- 
|sey were firm at $1.25 to $2.25 a bushel 
j and Indiana stock sold in a few markets 
| at $2 to $2.65., Carlot movement in- 
}creased somewhat. South Carolina 
|pointed type cabbage is beginning to 
sell in some cities at $1.75 to $2.25 per 
}12-bushel hamper. Northern. Danish 
type is weaker in Chicago at 75 cents 
to $1 per 100-pound sack. Cabbage ship- 
ments are decreasing. Onions showed 
little change in terminal markets, 
though leading States report lighter 
carlot movement. City market prices of 
lettuce held firmly at $3 to $4.50 a crate 
on California stock, with early arrivals 
from Arizona selling at $4.75 to $5 in 
New York. 


Public Land Policy Studied 
By Conservation Group 


[Continued from Page 3.1 
| lems, final action can not be taken until 
the conclusions thus far reached have 
been brought together and submitted to 
careful scrutiny. 
The Committee has now adjourned, 
subject to meet at the call of the chair- 


is one of the best! 


| rency. 
| After his conference, Mr. Strong stated 


chairman of the House Committee on! orally that he would reintroduce his bill}the country by trying to maintain the| 


‘at the forthcoming session.of Congress | 
| to carry out his proposal. | 

Representative Strong said pro- 
posal involved purchase by the Federal! 
Reserve Board funds of Government 
bonds during times of depression, thus 
putting money into circulation for the 
benefit of business, at*the same time 
keeping the rediscount rate lowered. 
He said that as prosperity returned the 
bonds could be sold and that this sale | 


his 


Large Quantities of Mail | 
Found to Be Undeliverable 


[Continued from Page 3.3 

lanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; | 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Fort Worth, Tex.; New 
Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.;} 
San Francisco, Calif, and Seattle, Wash., | 
for the final disposition of undeliverable | 
parcel post matter from post offices lo- | 
cated in their respective railway mail| 
service divisions. 

The volume of undeliverable mail now 

handled by the dead letter service of the 
country is shown in the following figures 
from the Postmaster General’s rep for 
the past fiscal year: undeliverable letters 
received and disposed of totaled 23,078,- 
619, which was a decrease of 596,425 
from the preceding year. Of these 
1 800,654 were delivered, 19,125,066 were 
destroyed because they contained nothing 
of intrinsic value, nor sufficient informa- 
tion to enable the return to writers; 
67,569 letters, because they contained 
| valuables, were filed awaiting claim by 
|owners, and the balance, amounting to 
86,330, was under treatment. .Unclaimed 
parcels handled totaled 482,823, of which 
109,734 were delivered, 103,220 were de- 
| stroyed as of no value, or dangerous to 
| other mail matter, and 269,869 were filed | 
; to be finally disposed of at public auction. 
The total revenue derived during the 
| fiscal year 1929 from dead mail matter 
lof all classes amounted to $249,485.61, 
of which $81,376.89 was received from 
the sale of merchandise; $79,965.37 was 
| removed from letters and found loose in 
|}the mails; $8,109.29 was received for 
postage, and $80,034.06 was collected in 
three-cent fees for letters returned. 


9 
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When conferring with the President’ 
concerning the matter, Mr. Aswell said, 
Mr. Hoover stated that he would leave 
the matter to Mr. Hyde. i 


Federal Reserve Board, he said, should | 
be to stabilize conditions throughout | 


purchasing power of money. 


“OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS AGAIN” 


B American Telephone 5’s and Atchison 4’s were 
selling to yield over7%.These bonds are now sell- 
ing to yield about 4%%. Investors who grasped 
these opportunities have profited substantially, 


TODAY 


Associated Electric 
Associated Gas & Electric . 
Eastern Utilities Inv. Corp. . 
New England Gas & Electric . 


414’s of 1953 
“'5’s of 1968 
- 5’s of 1954 
- 5’s of 1950 


can be purchased at prices to yield from 5—71,%, 


S BEFORE, thoughtful investors who grasp this 
A second opportunity to purchase sound deben- 
ture bonds such as the above, will reap the benefit 
of their foresight. They enjoy an active market on 
the New York Curb Exchange. 


. 
Write for circular K 582 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway, New York 





PECIALIZING in public utility 

investment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies operating in 51 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 
most progressive groups in the 
United States. 
These companies, or the com- 
panies they control, serve over 
5,070,000 customers in 6,530 
communities with electricity, gas, 


| 
or transportation. Among them 
are: 
MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


man, probably the first week in January. | 


Meanwhile study will be given to the 
probable effect of the conclusions thus 
far considered. 


It is to be remembered that the Com- 


mittee is dealing with very intricate and 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 


'complex questions because of the exist- | 


}ence of many laws affecting not only 
particular kinds of land but the use and 
development of lands and resources. 


increasing stringency and greater caution| first nine months of 1930 numbered 644, | 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Noy. 24 


Made Public Novy. 


26 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ....... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax . 
Miscellaneous 
revenue ‘a0 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,499,910.19 
1,791,363.22 


7,018.08 
0,801.96 


2,22 
1,08 
$6,599,093.45 
99,468,643.66 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day 


trade is so well established in this coun-| 
try that_exporting manufacturers in the| 
United States have been able to choose | 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt ... 
Refunds of receipts 
| Panama Canal 
} Operations in 
| counts 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 
Civil 
fund 
Investment of 


$6,656,608,19 
394,525.55 
186,560.15 
14,810.34 


special ac- 

300,092.89 
, 

~ 96,045.28 

service retirement 
53,020.83 

367,259.02 


trust funds 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures , 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today ..... 


$8,068,922.25 
| 125,768.50 
97,873,046.36 


Total ee+.$106,067,737,11 
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Film Exports Increase 

Exports of American motion pictures 
_are still growing, with nearly 9,000,000 
;more feet of film sent abroad during the 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 
THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
CORPORATION SECURITIES 
CO. OF CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 


SEABOARD PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY 


Our Monthly Savings Plan is 
available to those who wish to 
invest out of income. Call at our 
nearest office, or write. 


first three-quarters of this year than in | 


| the corresponding period of 1929. The 
| United Kingdom remains the principal 
‘market. (Department of Commerce.) 
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Investments Based on Income 


ROM the viewpoint of continued earnings and con- 
sistent dividend payments, few securities afford a 
better income-basis than public utility preferred stocks. 


The record of public utility securities has been outstand- 
ing. In safety, the preferred stocks compare favorably 
with many bonds; in income, they provide a rate of 
return higher than most any other type of security witli 
comparable soundness. They appeal to investors, large 
and small, because the investment is more continuously 
and more actively productive than other types of in- 
vestments. 


We offer public utility securities of the more conserva- 


tive type, which nevertheless provide an attractive income 
to the holder. 


Send for our list of offerings 
yielding 6% and more 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY. 


; a4 
230 SO. LASALLE ST. e CHICAGO 
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he Weekly Index | 

Is published in every Monday issue. 
The page ictereens used.is the Yearly Index 
Number which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year. 


nnual Cumulative Index 


4 . : + . - | ” > i. Is issued after March 4 of each year rs 
: eg TW eg aX ec Ol $ at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- - 
; | | ' lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, publisited in 






every Monday issue. 
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Encouraging Owners of Land 


to Grow Forests + + + + + 





Revision of Both State and Federal Tax Laws 
In Order to Lessen Burdens During Nonpro- 
ductive Years Viewed as Necessary 





By WILLIAM MAUTHE 


Chairman, Conservation Commission, State of Wisconsin 


Wise AN EYE to the needs. of 
citizens of today and tomorrow. 
-several ‘States, including the 
Lake States, Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, have been ‘experimenting 
with forest crop tax laws. : 

While we have not passed the exper!- 
mental stage, definite forward steps 
have been taken; definite results have 
been attained. The future is bright for 
the dévelopment.- of forest resources 
through education’ of landowners. and 
the public at large; through enactment 
of new laws‘and: amendment of existing 
law, and through. efficient administra- 
tion of these laws. 


v 

Before the new taws needed can be 
secured the public must be sold on the 
idea that the demand far forest crop 
tax laws did rot come from the owners 
of timberlands, but from ‘counties fac- 
ing bankruptcy; the public must learn 
the truth, that these laws are the result 
of relentless pressure of economic con- 
ditions. 

Unproductive land cannot pay taxes, 
unless it has a speculative value. Land 
which is producing nothing will revert 
sooner or later to the county within 
which it is located. : 

No longer is there any appreciable 
speculative value in the cut-over bar- 
rens of the Lake States. Not even the 
most optimistie hold to the belief that 
this land can be absorbed into agricul- 
ture. The present economic trend in 


agriculture all-over the country is to- 


ward concentration on the better lands 
and the abandonment of the marginal 
lands. It is fairly clear to all who have 
studied the subject that the only uses 
to which this land can be put is timber- 
growing and_ recreation. Naturally, 
only a small fraction of the immense 
acreage can be used for recreation. 

To meet.the initial requirement that 
the public must favor or be sold on the 
forest; tax Jaws, it is of supreme. 1m- 
portance that ‘any proposed law should 
be readily understandable. Public and 
landowners must know the provisions 
of the law as well as the necessity for 
it; they must be able to understand 
those provisions and how they are to be 
administered; they must understand 
what is expected of the law in the way 
of benefits, and it is well if they know 
the pitfalls and possibilities of error on 
the part of those administering it. 


v 

As States, counties, cities and towns 
cooperate with owners of forest lands, 
the public, watching this work, -will 
grow more and more forestry conscious, 
making possible longer and longer steps 
in the direction of forest productivity. 

I believe we are about ready to pro- 
vide for general registration of forest 
land. All lands of certain description 
should come automatically under the 
operation of the forest tax laws. This 
already is a feature of a recent Oregon 
law. 

Stated so bluntly, this sounds like a 
radical, revolutionary proposal. But 
let us look at the proposal in the light 
of what may develop from proper ad- 
ministration of the present optional 
law. Wisconsin has an automatic 
workmen’s compensation act. In the 
beginning the law was optional, em- 
ployer's elected’ to come under the Jaw 
or not, as they thought best. 


The optional law worked well from 
the outset. Then the law was made 
automatic without a ripple of com- 
plaint, and it has continued to operate 
with general. satisfaction. 

Much the same thing may happen in 
the case of the forest crop tax laws. 
If they work as well as first indications 
lead us to believe; if they are properly 
administered, then there is no reason 
why they should not come to be almost 
universally effective by general accept- 
ance. Then they can be made auto- 
matic, bringing in the last stragglers 
when there is no longer any reason to 
doubt. 

Perhaps there might be an intermedi- 
ate step, a period during which the 
State authorities would be charged with 
the duty of examining lands, and where 
conditions are ideal, given the right 
to initiate proceedings requiring the 
owner to show cause why the lands 
should not be classed and taxed as for- 
est land. 


But by whatever ecourse.we proceed, 
we must press forward with confidence, 
firmly, stgadjly, and in a large way. 
Unless our foresi*erop tax laws are ef- 
fective in a large way, they rapidly lose 
in prestige. ! 

Only under some sort of tax relief, 
such as the forest crop tax laws, can 
private individuals be encouraged to 
grow forests; only through such relief 
to property owners can Wisconsin hope 
to bring 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 acres un- 
der forest production, an acreage which 
I consider a minimum requirement for 
future prosperity of the State. 

We will need more trained foresters 
to advise the landowners and check 
their progress and shortcomings. State 
and Federal aid to counties undertak- 


\ 
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ing forest practices on tax delinquent 
lands,may prove desirable, even neces- 
sary; forest projects are just as ‘worthy 
of State or Federal aid as are high- 
ways, schools, agricultural associations, 
county fairs and similar projects. 


As in no other recent period, the 
Summer of 1930 demonstrated that the 
meéans at the disposal of State govern- 
ments for fire prevention and suppres- 
sion are woefully. inadequate. 


It-must not be forgotten that every 
computation as-to the probable produc- 
tivity’ of forest lands is. based upon “the 
proposition that fire shall not enter the 
growing forest. Before too much money 
is spent for tax relief to landowners, 
we must make sure that enough funds 
have been reserved to supply both 
equipment and manpower for adequate 
fire protection and control. Fire pro- 
tection must go hand in hand with for- 
est development if either is to be effec- 
tive; it must extend beyond mere ex- 
penditure of money by the State and 
Federal government; it must include 
measures of safety to be taken by lum- 
bermen, landowners, public utilities, 
the State and the Federal government. 


v 

Encouraging forest development is a 
Federal, as well as a State problem. It 
is discouraging and unfair that prop- 
erty tax burdens should be lifted by 
the States while the Federal income tax 
burden upon forest practices remains 
to clog our progress. 

Fedéral income tax laws require that 
expenditures for planting and improv- 
ing forest lands must be accounted for 
as capital investment. These charges 
are not deductible as annual expense 
against annual income, but forest crop 
expenditures must wait for deductions 
until the crop is cut. The interest cost 
of advancing money for forest crop 
production has no ‘standing with Fed- 
eral income tax authorities. Forest 
crop producers are not even allowed to 
count interest charges as operating ex- 
pense. 

Wisconsin’s income tax law cuts this 
entire tangle of complication by allow- 
ing expenditures for planting, protect- 
ing and improving forest crops as oper- 
ating expenses. This is a much wiser 
policy than the Federal insistence upon 
penalizing the practice of forestry. If, 
as we claim, forestry should be an in- 
tegral part of the business of primary 
woodworking, then certainly the Fed- 
eral law should be so amended that 
such industries may deduct their an- 
nual forest operating expense from an- 
nual income just as any other nonavoid- 
able expense is deducted. 

v 

This is a matter of plain justice, but 
even were this not true, even if such an 
amendment were discriminatory in fa- 
vor of woodworking industries, we stili 
would have grounds upon which to de- 
mand such relief. 

The forest resources of the Lake 
States, the Northwest, and the South 
are not the resourees of the States 
alone; they are the resources of the 
Nation, important to the economic wel- 
fare, health and happiness of all the 
people of America, a nation carved out 
of a forest wilderness and which cannot 
long endure and prosper if the millions 
of acres of cut-over lands are to be fur- 
ther increased. 
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Standard Code 
. 
for Traffic 
© - 
Signals By 
Russell S. Wise 
Chairmav, Traffic Com- 
=r sion, State of 
New Jersey 
(PHE STARTLING news that 32 out of 
every 100,000 residents of New Jer- 
sey met death in automobile accidents 
last year should awaken the public to 
the realization that there is still much 


to be done toward making the high- 
ways of the State safer for both pedes- 
trian and motorist. 

The New Jersey Traffic Commission, 
organized under chapter 148, Laws of 
1930, is wrestling with this weighty 
problem and after seven months of or- 
ganization and preparation has reached 
the stage where it has offered the mu- 
nicipalities of the State a standard code 
for traffic signal installation and oper- 
ation. When finally adopted in the near 
future, the Commission intends to 
strictly enforce its provisions in every 
detail with the ultimate idea of stand- 
ardizing traffic signals everywhere in 
the State. 

Aside from determining the type of 
future traffic signals, the code will defi- 
nitely fix the requirements for new in- 
stallations. This would prohibit the 
placing of a traffic light at any inter- 
section which is passed by less than 
1,000 vehicles an hour. Many of the 
existing traffic signals in the State fay 
short of this traffic volume and it f 
likely that the Traffic Commission will 
take advantage of its powers to remove 
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- + + » Diphtheria Prevention 
as Means of Saving State’s Money 
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Study Made by Iowa Health Specialist 


Points to Economic Advantages of Efforts to Control Disease 
By DR. HOWARD A. LAMPHER 


Director, Division of Preventable Diseases, Department of Healih, State of Iowa 


URING THE PERIOD 1920 to 
D 1924, there was in Iowa an aver- 

age of 242 deaths each year 
caused by diphtheria. During 1921 the 
greatest number of deaths from this 
disease was reported, namely, 355. On 
the basis of 15 cases to 1 death there 
was an average of 3,630 cases each year 
of this period. 

A state-wide campaign for immuni- 
zation against diphtheria with toxin 
antitoxin was begun in 1923. In 1924 
the deaths decreased to 153. During 
the four-year period 1925 to 1928 the 
average yearly number of deaths was 
104, a decrease of 138 from the average 
of the previous five-year period. The 
campaign has continued to date with 
the result that for the year 1929 there 
were only 34 deaths from diphtheria. 
This is a reduction of 3,120 cases and 
208 deaths from the high average above 
mentioned. 

Approximately 400,000 children in 
Iowa have been immunized. The redue- 
tion in the number of cases and deaths 
from diphtheria is due almost entirely 
to the protection thus afforded. 

The results gained as stated above 
can be stated in terms of money. Two 
methods are available, namely, the cost 
of raising a child to the age at which 
he may die of diphtheria plus funeral 
expenses and the average future earn- 
ing capacity of such a child if he did 
not die. 

It is conservatively estimated that 
the cost of raising a child to the age 
when he is most likely to die from diph- 
theria plus the funeral expenses is 
$1,000. To this must be added the ex- 
penses incidental to his illness. This 
includes physicians’ fees, antitoxin and 
other medicinal supplies, hospital room, 
extra help, food and heat. This is 
placed at $100. 

On the basis of such figures, diph- 
theria cost the citizens of Iowa an aver- 
age of $605,000 during each of the five 
years previous to the state-wide cam- 


paign for immunization, whereas the 
cost in 1929 was only $85,000. 

About $200,000 was spent for im- 
munization in 1929. Adding $85,000, 


the actual loss from diphtheria for that 
year, makes $285,000. This subtracted 
from $605,000, the cost of diphtheria 
each year for the period 1920-1924, 
gives an actual saving-to the people of 





traffic signals that are considered un- 
necessary. The 1,000 vehicles per hour 
feature is expected to bring out some 
lively discussion at the public hearing 
on Nov. 25. - 

While the Traffic Commission is 
greatly concerned with traffic signal 
control and other traffic devices, it has 
an equally important work ahead in the 
form of an educational campaign 
through the compilation of accident 
statistics. New Jersey has blazed the 
trail in the matter of motor vehicle re- 
Strictions and regulations but it. has 
fallen behind in statistical analysis of 
automobile accidents while New York, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, California and other States have 
benefited for years from this source 
of information. 4 

An illustration of how a State bene- 
fits from accident statistics is seen in 
the report by California of statistical 
analysis for the first half of the current 
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the State of $320,000. This amount is 
more than three times the amount of 
about $80,000 which was the appropria- 
tion made to the State Department of 
Health for all purposes. The amount 
spent by the Department for diphtheria 
prevention work alone is estimated to 
be $7,000. It:wiH be seen, therefore, 
that the savings effected by this expen- 
diture is more than 50 times the amount 
spent by the State. 

These figures do not, of course, take 
into account the saving in suffering and 
anxiety incidental to illness and death, 
nor do they indicate results in the way 
of prevention of diseases of the heart 
and other organs which may occur 10 
years or more after attacks of diph- 
theria, nor to the economic worth of an 
individual based on his possible net fu- 
ture earning power. 

Dublin places an economie value of 
$7,500 on a child of an age when he 
is likely to succumb to diphtheria. 
With this for a basis the annual aver- 
age economic loss through preventable 
loss by death from diphtheria was 
$1,815,000 during the period 1920-1924 
compared with $255,000 in 1929. Add- 
ing the- economic loss and the cost of 
the care of the cases, the total loss for 
the period preceding the staté-wide 
campaign for prevention was $2,178,000 
while it was only $306,000 in 1929. 

Adding to last year’s loss the amount 
spent for immunization ($200,000) and 
subtracting the same from the cost of 
diphtheria, for the years 1920-1924 
leaves a gain of $1,672,000 for the year 
1929 alone. This.is more than 20 times 
the cost of maintenance of the entire 
State Department of Health and more 
than 230 times the amount which the 
Department spent in furthering the 
work of prevention. 

It is possible still further to reduce 
the number of cases and deaths from 
diphtheria. It is possible, ‘indeed, to 
eradicate the disease from the State en- 
tirely. These results can be achieved 
only by the cooperation of parents, doc- 
tors, and those engaged in the work of 
prevention of disease. There are still 
over 200,000 children in Iowa who are 
not protected. To these are added an- 
nually over 42,000 children through 
new births. These children must be 
protected if the objective of the slogan 
“No Diphtheria in Iowa” is to be at- 
tained. 
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year. It shows that 3,492 accidents 
were due to attempts to hog the right 
of way; 2,896 to speeding; 1,046 to 
reckless driving; 1,004 to driving off 
the roadway, and 943 to driving on the 
wrong side of the road. i 

Frequent publication of this data 
makes an impression upon motorists 
and is inclined to make them more con- 
siderate for the rights and privileges 
of others on the highways. 

Observance of the stop street law, or 
its lack of obserwance on the part of 
most motorists is an important phase 
of the Traffic Commission’s endeavors. 
When the time comes that the Commis- 
sion has an adequate ftrsonnel of in- 
spectors, a personal survey will be 
made, by counties, and all stop street 
signs that are considered wrongly in- 
stalled are to be removed. The present 
staff of three inspectors is inadequate 
to carry on any survey work on a state- 
wide scale. 
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of State Farm Board + + + 





California Agency Composed of Nine Mem- 
bers Formed for Purpose of Giving Advice 
As to Various Agricultural Activities 





By AVERY S. HOYT 


A'ministrative Assistant, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


r MHE LEGISLATURE of 1929 passed 
an act creating the California 
State Board of Agriculture. This 

act was approved by the Governor. In 

due time the newspapers carried the 
announcement of the men selected to 

compose the Board. . 

Seldom, if ever, is it possible for any- 

one not directly connected with Legis- 
latures to have a complete and accurate 
idea of thé hopes and purposes of such 
bodies ‘in writing a. given piece of legis- 
lation. Their acts must be governed by 
a state-wide viewpoint. The language 
used must. be’ chosen’ with great care. 
Every precaution must be taken to pre- 
vent the inclusion of something. which 
might destroy rather than build. Hence, 
we are compelled to read the law and, 
from its language, draw our conclu- 
sions as to what the Legislature in- 
tended to do. 
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Circumscribed as our lawmakers are 
by every sort of safeguard and inhibi- 
tion, both self-imposed and otherwise, 
their success in putting their thoughts 
into intelligible and constitutional form 
is remarkable. For these reasons, we 
must turn to the law creating the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Agriculture if we 
would know what the Board is, what it 
does, and what we may reasonably ex- 
pect of it. 

According to the law, the Board is 
composed of nine members who shall 
be residents and citizens of the State. 
They must be specially qualified 
through actual farm -experience or eco- 
nomic agricultural training. The law 
provides that in selecting eight of the 
members not more than one can be se- 
lected from any one congressional dis- 
trict, not more than one from any one 
county, and not more than one fram 
any: one branch of the agricultural in- 
dustry.* From this it may be concluded 
that the first thing in the minds of the 
legislators. was that this Board should 
be as nearly as possible representative 
of California agriculture. = * 
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The ninth member of the Board, who 
is its president, is likewise’ the’ presi- 
dent of the beard of directors of the 
State Agricultural Society, the organi- 
zation .which is responsible for the 
State Fair. He is also ex officio mem- 
ber of the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of California. This indicates 
that the Legislature, in creating a State 
Board of Agriculture, wished to coordi- 
nate the work of its three agricultural 
agencies. By placing one man on each 
of these three boards a tendency to- 
ward unification of policy and elimina- 
tion of duplication is secured. 

This is well illustrated by one of the 
early acts of the Board in giving con- 





Grading Products 


From Vermont 
Farms 
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By 
John E. Weeks 


Governor, State of 
Vermont 


BY AUTHORITY of law, a Bureau of 
’ Markets, was organized in Vermont 
in the year 1927. The work during 1927 
and 1928 was of very slow growth, but 
was successfully put into action May 1, 
1930. : 

The office records available on that 
date indicated some progress in the ac- 
tivities of this division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which was essen- 
tial for its future development. Efforts 
to acquaint our Vermont farmers and 
the general public with the functions 
and program of the Bureau have been 
of much consequence since. Discussion 
before organized groups, press informa- 
tion, and visits to individual farms, 
have created an ever-increasing inter- 
est in the work. 

The well-defined program of the farm 
marketing plan, promulgated by the 
New England Council and authorized 
by the passage of the New England 
Grades and Standards Act in 1927, has 
been religiously followed. In brief, this 
plan calls for the adoption of official 
grades on Vermont farm products by 
the Commissioner by grading the prod- 
ucts ‘according to official standardiza- 
tion of the New England quality label 
to the producers who desire official rec- 
ognition for their sales. 

The various products upon which 
grades have been established are: 
Maple sugar and sirup, eggs, apples, 
butter, honey and potatoes. Much in- 
terest has also been indicated in the 
grading of baby chicks, fowls; also as- 
paragus and strawberries. 

The records show that in 1929, 338 
sets of labels were requested by the 
producers and dealers in our State. In 
1930 it had increased to 548 sets. One 
interesting feature in this connection is 
that during the year 1930, 60 requests 
for sets of grading samples ‘came from 
outside of Vermont. These requests 
came from market oflicials and buvers 
of maple sirup from New. York, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Canada. 


sideration to the functions of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the Départment of 
Agriculture and the Bureau of Com- 
merce. Out of this consideration came 
an agreement among these three agen- 
cies. 

This agreement defines, more clearly 
than has been done before, the. duties 
and responsibilities of each institution. 
It permits a definite knowledge of the 
province of each and helps to prevent 
duplication of work. . This. agreement 
also. provides a means: for allocating 
new tasks which may arise so that new 
work may be taken up quietly and effi- 
ciently without danger of ‘more than 
one agency becoming involved in a sin- 
gle undertaking. 
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The Board is required, by law, to 
hold meetings at least once every month 
in the office of the director of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Sacramento. 
Of course, the law is so drawn as to 
permit of special or@adjourned meet- 
ings and authorizes the Board to hold 
these at other points within the State. 
It is apparent, however, that the pur- 
pose of the Legislature in including 
this ‘efause was to insure contact be- 
tween the State Board and the State 
Department of Agriculture. By meet- 
ing once a month in the offices of the 
Department, it is a foregone conclusion 
that these men who constitute the mem- 
bership of the Board would obtain a 
knowledge of the Department, its work 
and its organization that they could not 
otherwise secure. Therefore, we may 
enumerate, as the third object of the 
Legislature, the provision of a contact 
between the Board and Department of 
Agriculture. ; 

We have seen how the Legislature 
planned to create a Board of Agricul- 
tuxe for California that should be rep- 
resentative of the State’s agriculture. 
We have seen how it contrived to se- 
cure coordination of effort by providing 
for representation on the directorates 
of the State’s three great agricultural 
organizations. We -have noted: the 


measure taken to insure contact with * 


the Department of Agriculture. 

Now, we may ask, what did the Leg- 
islature expect this Board of Agricul- 
ture to do? The law states the Board 
is authorized and it shall be its duty 
to inquire into the needs of the farm- 
ing industry of this State and the func- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture 
in relation thereto. 
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If the State of California desires to 
employ, in the administration of its 
business affairs, a policy which has led 
to amazing growth and development in 
industry and private business, it must 
follow the example of industry and 
business and adopt the principle of 
long-time planning. 

The Legislature knew that in no 
other State does agriculture present 
sO many, and so varied: problems as are 
found here. Jt knew that in only two 
other States does the value of crops 
reach such large figures. It knew that 
this very complexity of conditions cre- 
ated a corresponding complexity of 
problems. Therefore, the Legislature 
endeavored to'mect this perplexing sit- 
uation by requiring that the men who 
compose this Board should be them- 
selves qualified by experience or train- 
ing, should be representative both from 
the viewpoint of locality and industry, 
and should thereby establish and main- 
tain contact with ‘the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Board is further ordered to con- 
fer and advise with the Governor and 
the director of agriculture as to how 
the State’s agricultural industry may 
best be served by the Department. 
Problems involving the expenditure of 
millions of dollars and affecting the 
well-being and prosperity of the entire 
State are of frequent occurrence. Such 
problems demand adequate and _ state- 
wide representation and consideration. 
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Thus, we find that the Legislature 
has strengthened, by creating the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Agriculture, the 
hands of the Governor and the direc- 
tor of agriculture in times of stress and 
danger to the agricultural industry. 
The value of a study of the needs of 
agriculture is recognized and steps 
have been taken to meet the situation. 
The position of California agriculture 
is stabilized at home and in other 
States. A step has been taken to unify 
policies and to eliminate duplication 
among the State institutions charged 
with serving the farming industry. 

The Board has been in existence a 
year. Many questions vitally affecting 
agricultural] policies have been brought 
before it. During the coming year 
many of these will be answered and 
others taken vnder consideration. 


eee 
Correction 


The article appearing in columns 
three and four of the issue of Noy. 26 
should have been headed “Preventing 
Disease by State Inspection of Water 
Supplies,” by L. F. Warrick, State San- 
itary Engineer, State of Wisconsin. 
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